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more efficient classification which, 
in turn, brings faster freight de- 
liveries and lowered yard costs. 
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advantages of “Union” Electro- 
Pneumatic Car Retarders—write 
for Bulletin 155, or call your nearest 
“Union” representative. 
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RAILWAY AGE 


“Labor’s Share” of the Railway Dollar 


Testifying before the arbitration board in the operat- 
ing unions’ wage case in behalf of those organizations, 
Eli L. Oliver said (according to the March 9 issue of 
the publication “Labor”) : 


“In 1921, of every dollar of operating revenue, 50 cents was 
paid out in wages to railway workers. That declined through 
the 1920’s, but in 1931 it was back at 50 cents out of every 
dollar. In the years just before the war the carriers were pay- 
ing only 45.7 cents of each dollar they received to their em- 
ployees, in spite of an increase in wage rates in 1937. 

“So the amount of the wage increase was absorbed and the 
railways were still paying less by 4.3 cents of their revenues to 
the railway employees than had been true in 1931.” 


It is a hopeful augury that a man employed by the 
unions to analyze and interpret economic data for them 
should have detected the fact that there exists a per- 
sistent relationship between gross revenues received by 
the railways and total wages paid to railway labor; and 
that an increase in wages does not result in labor’s get- 
ting a permanently larger share of the railroad dollar. 
Mr. Oliver did not develop the important implications 
of his observation, but they may be stated in general 
terms as follows: 

Wage increases do not have the necessary or usual 
effect of increasing the total amount of money received 


by railway labor; rather, they cause the division of a 
predetermined sum of money among fewer employees. 
Wage increases, that is to say, are often made at the ex- 
pense of total railway jobs; money with which to pay 
the higher wages of employees secure in their seniority 
is obtained by laying off men at the bottom of the 
seniority list (or by failing to hire new employees who, 
otherwise, would be put on the payroll). 

Higher wages usually necessitate higher rates, or pre- 
clude reductions in rates which otherwise might be made, 
and higher rates may divert traffic to competing forms 
of transportation—which would probably reduce total 
railway revenues and hence the total compensation paid 
to railway employees. Since, as Mr. Oliver has pointed 
out, wage increases do not increase “labor’s share” in 
the railroad dollar, they cannot increase the total pay- 
ments received by railway labor—but they can reduce 
total payments received by railway labor by reducing 
railway revenues. Employees with sufficient seniority 
to hold their jobs despite a decline in traffic will, of 
course, “get theirs” if wages are increased. 

The general observation (in the foregoing italics) 
needs qualification in the way of more accurate and 
up-to-date definitions of what constitutes railway reve- 
nues, or “the railway dollar” ; and what constitutes total 








Relationship Between Wage Payments and Operating Revenues 


(a) (b) (c) (d) 


Total Outlay 


Aggregate 
Compensa- 
tion of 
Employees 
(000) 


Payroll 
Tax 
(000) 


Operating 
Revenues 
(000) 
$5,516,598 
5,559,093 
6,289,580 
5,921,496 
6,122,510 


$2,765,218 
2,640,817 
3,004,072 
2,825,775 
2,860,600 


2,946,114 


1,519,352 
1,643,879 
1,848,636 
1,985,447 
1,746,141 
1,863,334 
1,964,125 


$65,519 


4,296,601 
5,346,700 
7,465,823 
9,054,724 
9,436,790 


138,128 
171,012 
211,608 


3,857,957 230,950 


for Lab 
Col. (b) 


+ 
Col. (c) 
(000) 
$2,765,218 


or 


1,968,883 
2,080,556 


3,732,534 
4,088,907 


(g) (h) 
Labor’s Share 
of Effective 
Railway 
Revenue 


(e) (f) 

Effective 
Railway 
Revenue 


Col. (a) 


Col. (e) 
(000) 


$5,238,699 


I. €. C.. Ratios of 
Wage Payments 
to Operating 
Revenues 


Total 
Railroad Taxes 
(Excluding 
Payroll Tax) 
(000) 
$277,899 

302,195 
333,034 


342,449 
360,251 


5,884,136 
4,931,155 
304,149 3,884,194 
276,061 
251,757 
241,813 
239,441 


250,129 
279,964 


7,821,697 




























compensation of employees. The figures necessary in 
developing such definitions are set forth in the accom- 
panying table. The “standard” figures on the ratio be- 
tween total wage payments and gross revenues are those 
published by the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
many years in its annual reports, and are shown in the 
last column of the table. These appear to be the figures 
used by Mr. Oliver in his testimony quoted above. 

It will be noted that these percentages fluctuated 
within the range of 45-51 from 1921 to 1940 inclusive, 
but that, after 1940, they dropped off sharply. The 
range is only 6 points from 1921 to 1940, but from 1921 
to 1944 it is 12 points. What happened, of course, is 
that taxes upon the railroads soared astronomically after 
1940—and what the railroads are forced to pay out in 
taxes they obviously cannot also pay out in wages. Also, 
payroll taxes (for pensions and unemployment insur- 
ance) have mounted steadily since their inception in 
1936. In their economic effect these payroll taxes are 
not genuine taxes, but are additions to wages. 


Getting Dependable Figures 


In the light of these two important recent develop- 
ments, the operating revenues figures no longer measure 
the railways’ “ability to pay” in the same way they did 
prior to 1941; and “aggregate compensation of em- 
ployees” no longer fully states the expense to the rail- 
ways of hiring labor. To get at dependable figures 
which can be fairly used for comparisons over the whole 
period since 1920, (1) operating revenues are shown in 
column (f) after all taxes but payroll taxes have been 
subtracted from them; and (2) total compensation of 
.employees is shown in column (d) with the addition of 
payroll taxes (paid by the railroads for employees’ ben- 
efit). The figure for operating revenues nowadays has 
to be reduced by over $1¥% billion before it means what 
“operating revenues” used to mean, i. e., the approxi- 
mate sum available to the railroads with which to pay 
wages, buy supplies and compensate investors. 

It can scarcely be questioned that the column headed 
“effective railway revenue” in the accompanying table 
provides more useful figures for comparisons than does 
“operating revenue”; nor that the figures labeled “total 
outlay for labor” more accurately measure what em- 
ployees receive, and what the railways pay for their 
services, than do the statistics on wages alone. The 
ratios shown in the column headed “labor’s share in ef- 
fective railway revenue” are undoubtedly more signifi- 
cant throughout the entire period 1921-44 than are the 
ratios of wages to operating revenues, especially in the 
years since the meaning of these two terms has so largely 
altered. 

Furthermore, restating these ratios as shown in col- 
umn (g) gives figures which are not distorted by recent 
developments. They show that labor has been getting 
just about the same proportion of the total amount that 
the railroads have had available to spend that it received 
throughout the preceding 20-year period. The seeming 
percentage decline in “labor’s share” in the war years, 
suggested by the I. C. C. figures (last column in the 
table), is illusory ; the wage-to-revenues ratio cannot be 
restored to the pre-war level in the I. C. C. figures so 
long as taxes run upwards of $1 billion. 

Study of such figures does not prove that wages 
ought never to be increased—but it certainly does show 
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that there is no automatic and necessary connection be- 
tween increased wages and improved well-being of rail- 
way employees as a whole. The only way that wages 
can rise without a commensurate reduction in employ- 
ment is for traffic and revenues to rise along with wages. 
Too frequently, what happens is the exact opposite. 


For Lack of a Car— 


The railways publicized widely, and quite rightly, the 
greatly increased ton-miles of revenue freight they were 
able to handle during the war in spite of the considerable 
reduction in freight car ownership that occurred during 
the years of the depression. Without taking any credit 
from what was a magnificent performance, a realistic 
attitude indicates, nevertheless, that this accomplishment 
was largely possible because of the heavy war products 
handled, which permitted the loading of freight cars to 
a greater average of their capacity, and also because of 
the large increase in the average miles hauled per loaded 
freight car. 

In any event, records of average traffic efficiency per 
car in war years, whether based on ton-miles or the ratio 
of cars in service to carloadings, are misleading when 
compared to peace-time operations. The war movement 
of tank cars, for example, produced an abnormality 
which is reflected in all carloading statistics for the time 
when the all-rail movement of oil in large quantities was 
in progress. 

During the war, surplus cars and cars requiring re- 
pairs were reduced to the lowest point in history. Now, 
however, the number of car shortages and the percentage 
of cars requiring repairs is increasing. As a rule, peace- 
time revenue freight requires a greater proportion of 
Class I freight cars than war-time freight, and this will 
result in a larger number of cars requiring repairs at all 
times. Surplus cars necessary to take care of country- 
wide distribution of freight cars, of the types and quan- 
tities required for regional and climatic variations in 
loadings, reached a low peace-time average of 76,600 in 
the fall of 1939. This number of surplus cars would 
not be adequate for any considerable increase with 
peace-time traffic greater than that of 1939. 

A critical analysis of the present operations, corre- 
lated with the best estimates of the future, indicates a 
serious car situation. There have been numerous esti- 
mates of the amount of the national income in the com- 
ing years. The one which appears most reasonable is 
one of $150,000,000,000. Reducing this to a 1939 basis 
by taking out approximately 35 per cent of inflation 
leaves the prospective national income of about $110,- 
000,000, in terms of 1939 prices. 

Assuming that the curve of carloadings will follow 
the curve of national income and show a 40 per cent 
increase over 1939, the future peak weekly carloadings 
will be 1,161,301. Applying even the lowest ratio of 
cars in service to carloadings (1.634 in 1939) this would 
mean 1,897,565 cars necessary for handling such car- 
loadings, plus an added 107,240 cars (40 per cent over 
1939) that are necessary to be held in surplus for proper 
nation-wide distribution, and 100,240 cars to represent 
those in bad order on a 5 per cent of the total ownership 
basis, or a figure of total freight cars required to handle 
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peak carloadings in a post-war year of $150,000,000,000 
income of 2,105,045 cars. 

Freight cars owned by Class I railroads on January 1, 
1946, amounted to 1,759,662, and the freight cars on 
prder as of the same date amounted to 35,423, or a total 
of 1,796,085. Thus, on the basis of a national income 
of $150,000,000,000 annually, additional new cars re- 
quired to handle peak carloadings would be 308,957. 
These figures do not take into account the fact that there 
are now in service about 578,000 freight cars which are 
now more than 25 years old; a large number of which 
should also be replaced. 

In the light of such figures as these, the prevailing 
attitude on the part of some railway men of waiting to 
see what happens before buying cars seems _ short- 
sighted. 


Attention, Managements 


A large part of this issue, featuring as it does a re- 
port of the annual meeting of the American Railway 
Engineering Association and the specific problems of 
engineering and maintenance officers, may not interest 
all top management of the railways sufficiently to in- 
duce them to read the report in detail. There are, how- 
ever, some discussions included in this report that are 
o: definite concern to railway managements, and which 
are of such importance that they cannot be neglected or 
overlooked without jeopardizing the future of all engi- 
neering matters on the railways; and, hence, of sound 
and progressive railroading as a whole. These are the 
questions raised by the Committee on Cooperative Re- 
lations with Universities, relating specifically to the de- 
sire and ability of the railroads to interest high-grade 
technically-trained college graduates of character and 
ability in railroad careers, and of holding these men in 
railway service. 

Summarizing the conclusions of this committee, ar- 
rived at as the result of its investigations and studies 
since 1941—some of which conclusions are addressed 
directly to railway managements—the committee points 
out that university officers are not inclined to provide 
courses of instruction in railway transportation unless 
the railways evidence greater interest in the placement 
of college-trained men in the several fields of railway 
transportation ; that there is a trend among colleges and 
universities to discontinue or curtail their courses in rail- 
way transportation because of an apparent lack of inter- 
est on the part of the railways in their graduates; that 
other competitive branches of the transportation indus- 
try are more active than the railways in taking advan- 
tage of the possibilities attached to the employment of 
men who have received college training in transporta- 
tion and economics; and that technically-trained young 
men are not now being attracted to railway service, as 
was true some years ago. 

To those who foresee a successful future for the rail- 
way industry only if it is placed in the hands of the 
best-trained and otherwise most capable men available, 
these and other conclusions of the committee are matters 
of vital concern, and especially in the face of conditions 
which, according to Henry T. Heald, president of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, speaking before the 
A. R. E. A. convention, indicate a severe shortage of 
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well-trained engineering personnel for the next four 
years, which reliable estimates place as high as 150,000. 

According to President Heald, whose address is re- 
ported in this issue, if the railways are to continue as a 
modern and efficient means of transportation, they pre- 
sent a wide range of challenging problems for engineers, 
whether their interests lie in management, in research 
or in operation, but he sees little hope that they will get 
the men they need unless they change their approach in 
regard to the matter of providing adequate opportunities 
for such men. 

As he sees it, on the basis of past performance, the 
opportunities for engineering graduates in the railway 
industry do not look particularly bright. If this situa- 
tion continues, he said, the railroads are going to be ina 
more and more unfavorable position in competing for 
the output of the engineering colleges. In bringing this 
matter so clearly and forcefully before the A. R. E. A. in 
its latest report, the Committee on Cooperative Relations 
with Universities has rendered an outstanding service to 
the railroads. 


How to Make Coffee 


The sound film is being used increasingly for educa- 
tional and training purposes. Its adaptability for the 
purpose has been proved in many industries. Experi- 
ence has shown that it has many uses on the railroads. 

On the Missouri Pacific, for example, every town 
where any number of employees gather has a projection 
machine and a place for exhibiting sound films and they 
are used for a large and expanding number of purposes. 
Films covering rules observance and other safety fac- 
tors have been in circulation for some months and have 
proved effective. Films now in the process of making 
include such subjects as dining car courtesy and how 
to make coffee. To the uninitiated, the latter subject 
might seem unimportant. Actually, an excellent cup of 
coffee after a good and leisurely breakfast, such as 
peace-time diners will provide, is a potent weapon in 
promoting good will among the traveling public. On 
the other hand, the experience of dining car men is that 
poor coffee will bring more complaints than any other 
form of improperly prepared food or beverage. 

The latest film to be completed by the M. P. deals 
with “Booster Club” activities. These employee solici- 
tation groups were inaugurated by L. W. Baldwin 
shortly after he took over the direction of the M. P. 
some 20 years ago, and had proved successful business 
getters. During the war, of course, such employee solic- 
itation was unnecessary. The present film presents, in 
interesting style, a resumd of Booster activities for new 
employees and also serves as a refresher course for older 
employees. Among other things, it portrays the thought 
graphically that the railway plant is a mere lifeless mass 
of steel, timber and concrete without the skill and abili- 
ties of the employees to infuse it with life. The film 
also contains recorded messages from executives of the 
M. P., giving their reactions to the Booster activities. 
It ends on the note that the revival of such activities 
will create more jobs and warns of the competition from 
other forms of transportation that must be met by all- 
out efforts of both railway management and men. 
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Left—T-C vapor dried, creosoted red oak crossties after two years of service in track on the Asheville division of the 


Southern. Photographed October 8, 1945. Right—Air seasoned, creosoted red oak crossties, treated and installed at approxi- 
mately the same time as vapor dried stock, after two years of service in track on the Asheville division of the Southern. 


Photographed October 8, 1945 


New Process Seasons Ties Overnight 


Because vapor drying relieves seasoning stresses, red oak ties 


show less checking than air-seasoned stock after two years in 


test track—Procedure also speeds pole and lumber production 


OT only has the introduction of 

Taylor - Colquitt’s vapor drying 
process presented a practicable means 
of speeding production and treatment of 
crossties and other forest products, but, 
by reason of a unique method of reliev- 
ing seasoning stresses in wood, track 
installations of vapor dried oak ties af- 
ter two years of service also have shown 
an appreciable reduction in checking 
compared with air-seasoned stock from 
the same general production territory 
that had been treated with the same 
type preservative and placed in track at 
the same time. Of prime interest also 


is the fact that while regular or straight- 
cycle vapor drying reduces the strength 
of oak species slightly because of the 
development of a series of interior me- 


PART II 


dullary slits, thereby relieving seasoning 
stresses, ties subjected to alternating 
vapor drying cycles to prevent the for- 
mation of slits and corresponding re- 
duction in the strength of the timber are 
inclined to check more than straight- 
cycle vapor-dried ties during service but 
not as much as their air-seasoned coun- 
terparts. 

Yellow pine poles and piles can be 
seasoned just as successfully as cross- 
ties and the new process holds promise 
as a practicable means of reducing ship- 
ping costs by eliminating a considerable 
proportion of moisture ordinarily left 
in pine poles that have been conditioned 
and treated by orthodox methods. Neith- 
er are the potentialities of the T-C 
process restricted to forest products that 





are to be preservatively treated, because 
it may be adapted advantageously for 
the drying of both timber and lumber. 

Results of vapor drying unseasoned 
red oak crossties have been essentially 
the same in both pilot and commercial 
plants. Outstanding has been the re- 
duction in the number, size and extent 
of seasoning checks in vapor dried ties 
compared with air seasoned stock. This 
difference is apparent as soon as the 
ties are removed from the treating cyl- 
inder at the conclusion of preservative 
treatment. Furthermore, two years of 
service in test track in the main line of 
the Asheville division of the Southern 
have shown that the same differential 
has been maintained; in fact, the con- 
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trast between comparative groups that 
were treated and subsequently inserted 
in track at the same time was even more 
marked after two years of service. 
Typical of the charges of vapor dried 
crossties that were processed in the 
commercial plant are the following data 
on 800 red oak ties from which 32,705 
lb. of water were removed prior to their 
being treated with 60/40 creosote-coal- 
tar-solution in the same cylinder : 


Period of heating in vapor at 270 deg. F... 12 hr. 
Vacuum period (24 in. of mercury) .... 2 hr. 
Total water removed from charge .... 3,980 gal. 
Total weight of water removed ...... 32,705 Ib. 
Average quantity of water removed 

ONS ES aie: Ue £75) 1b. 
Average initial moisture content of 

PRES Sista dye Na a8 a sly etec8 5, 63p 72.6 per cent 
Average final moisture content of 

ER RE PS Sera ae 41.0 per cent 


Average reduction of moisture con- 
SOP Crete WO0G wics.savecwies 31.6 per cent 


A 15 Months’ Job in 14 Hours 


Actual records show that unseasoned 
red oak crossties can be conditioned for 
preservative treatment in 14 hours or 
less by vapor seasoning compared with 
15 months average minimum time for air 
seasoning on Taylor-Colquitt’s Spartan- 
burg yard. Further experimental tests 
now nearing completion indicate that it 
will be possible to accomplish the drying 
even in a period substantially less than 
14 hours. During that year and a quar- 
ter, air seasoning reduces the average 
moisture content from 70 per cent to 
about 40 per cent but the process also is 
accompanied by considerable checking 
and splitting, which is an inherent char- 
acteristic of air seasoned red oak ties. 

On the other hand, vapor dried ties 
emerge from the treating cylinders of 
both pilot and commercial plants with 
fewer checks than air seasoned ties 
whose moisture content has been re- 
duced to the same relative extent. Cross 
sections cut from vapor dried ties re- 
veal small slits beginning %4 in. or % in. 
from the surfaces, extending inward 
along many of the medullary rays and 
ranging from 3% in. to 1% in. in length 
and varying in proportion to the length 
of the drying period. Rarely are these 
slits wider than 1/16 in., nor have they 
been found within 2 in. of the ends of the 
ties, 

Because of the presence of these ray- 
like slits, strength tests were conducted 
on vapor dried ties at the Southern Rail- 
way’s laboratory at Alexandria, Va., and 
also at Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 
Results revealed that vapor drying of 
unseasoned red oak ties at temperatures 
ranging from 320 deg. F. to 330 deg. F. 
and employing a non-polar coal tar frac- 
tion with a boiling point within that 
range at atmospheric pressure to reduce 
the average moisture content from 70 
per cent to 30 per cent was accompanied 
by reductions in strength of approx- 
mately 15 per cent compared with un- 
seasoned control ties. Similar condi- 
tioning reduced the strength of red and 
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two to eight per cent and reduced the 
strength of beech ties by approximately 
eight per cent. 

To overcome strength reduction re- 
sulting from vapor seasoning, a modifi- 
cation of the procedure was developed 
by exposing ties to alternating periods 
of heating vapors and vacuum instead 
of maintaining a prolonged heating pe- 
riod followed by the drawing of a final 
vacuum. 

The use of the alternating cycle treat- 
ment maintains a more uniform mois- 
ture gradient, it eliminates the formation 
of small slits that characterize straight 
cycle conditioning and strength tests 
have proved that ties dried by the alter- 
nating cycle are as strong as their un- 
seasoned controls (i. e., green ties of 
the same species, from the same territory 
and cut at the same time). Alternating- 
cycle vapor-dried ties were not only free 
from internal slits as they were removed 
from the cylinder but they also were as 
free from external or surface checks as 
similar ties treated by the straight cycle. 
Strange as it may seem, however, two 
years of service in test track revealed a 
striking difference, for while they had 
not checked as extensively as air sea- 
soned ties, they had developed more 
checks and splits than ties that had been 
conditioned by the straight cycle process. 


Stress-Relief Stops Checking 


The fact that straight-cycle vapor 
dried creosoted red oak and hardwood 
crossties developed virtually no checks, 
even after two years of track service, is 
attributed to the development of small 
internal slits or checks during straight- 
cycle drying. These many small slits 
serve to equalize the stresses that other- 
wise develop in normal ties from swell- 
ing and shrinking of the wood during 
air seasoning which involves alternate 
periods of wetting and drying. Because 
the small slits developed in straight- 
cycle vapor drying relieve the ties; of 
stresses, they prevent the progressive de- 
velopment of large localized checks and 
splits that usually appear in ordinary 
ties during service. Two-year service 
tests indicate that ties that have been 
stress-relieved by straight-cycle internal 
checking, despite an initial 15 per cent 
reduction in strength, will give better 
service than relatively stronger ties that 
have been vapor dried by alternating 
heating and vacuum cycles but which 
have not been “stress relieved.” 

Poles, piles, stringers and ties of 
southern yellow pine, Douglas fir and 
western hemlock have been vapor dried 
from a thoroughly green condition to a 
moisture content of approximately 30 
per cent by employing the straight cycle 
process without incurring strength re- 
ductions greater than 5 per cent of the 
value of untreated controls. This con- 


black gum ties by amounts ranging from, 








A section of a 7-in. by 9-in. by 8-ft. 6-in. 

red oak crosstie, vapor dried by the 

straight cycle and treated with 60/40 

creosote-coal-tar solution to 8-lb. reten- 

tions, step-cut to show penetration of 
the preservative 


ditioning was carried on in the 320 deg. 
F, to 350 deg. F. temperature range, and 
a non-polar coal tar fraction whose boil- 
ing point at atmospheric pressure is 
within this range was employed as the 
heating agent. In a recent large scale 
test conducted on southern pine poles it 
was found that vapor dried poles pos- 
sessed approximately 25 per cent greater 
bending strength than those processed 
by the conventional steaming process, 


Dries Pine Poles in 8 Hours 


Typical of pilot-plant results in con- 
ditioning southern pine poles is the fol- 
lowing record of a charge of 10 poles 
25 ft. long with average diameters of 
butt, 6.84 in.; midpoint, 5.94 in.; and 
top, 5.12 in.: 


Drying Cycle 


Heating in vapor at 330 deg. F. rae 
Vacuum period, 26 in. of mercury ...... 2 hr. 
Water removed per cu. ft. of wood .. 15.71 Ib. 
Average initial moisture content of 

wood....... ee acca cate tees 91.2 per cent 
Average final moisture content 

of wood A oe Ard ee .. 40.3 per cent 
Average reduction of moisture con- 

CE OE WOO os 2s once eeen chek 50.9 per cent 


Larger poles require longer drying pe- 
riods to attain similar results and a 
series of tests on poles with average 
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Above—A charge of T-C vapor dried, creosoted red oak crossties as they came from the pilot plant in 1943 before installa- 
tion in test track on the Asheville division of the Southern 


Below—A charge of air seasoned, creosoted red oak crossties treated in the pilot plant in 1943, prior to their installation 
in Asheville division test track. The checking is typical of red oak crossties air seasoned in the Spartanburg area 





diameters ranging from 6 in. to 18 in. tent from 90 per cent to 40 per cent. the conditioning time increases gradu- 
shows that approximately one hour’s The corresponding time for drying poles ally for poles greater than 18 in. in cross 
vapor heating for each inch of diameter less than 6 in. in diameter decreases section. 

is required to reduce the moisture con- sharply with reductions in diameter and The potentialities of the T-C vapor 
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Above—T-C vapor dried, red oak creosoted crossties, with ballast removed from their ends, photographed on October 8, 1945, 
after two years service in test track on the Asheville division of the Southern 


Below—Air seasoned, creosoted red oak crossties, with ballast removed from ends, photographed on October 8, 1945, after two 
years service in test track on Asheville division of the Southern 


drying process are not necessarily con- 
fined to drying timber preparatory to 
preservative treatment, for the process 
also may be used advantageously for 
drying lumber. Compared to kiln-dry- 
ing, the T-C process is much faster and 
it presents an added advantage of re- 
moving resins that otherwise are very 
detrimental to paint coatings. The hot 
organic liquids that are used in vapor 
drying act as solvents in removing resi- 
nous and other extractives that prevent 
good bonding of paint coats and which 
if not properly removed or treated usu- 
ally “bleed” through the paint and dis- 
color its surface. 

Lumber may be dried and impregnat- 
ed with preservatives simultaneously by 
employing certain preservatives as or- 
ganic drying agents or by using other 
preservatives in conjunction with other 
drying agents. In wood preservative 
treatment the proper retention of pre- 
servative may be controlled by varying 
the intensity or the duration of the vac- 
uum period that normally is used to re- 
cover the drying agent from the wood 
at the end of the drying cycle. Also, by 
subjecting the charge to a vacuum dur- 
Ing vapor drying, compounds with high 
boiling points at atmospheric pressure 
may be boiled within the temperature 
range in which the vapor drying process 
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has been found to be operable without 
injuring the wood. Compounds of this 
nature would be required for preserva- 
tive purposes because their low volatility 
assures adequate retention of preserva- 
tive in the lumber over long service 
periods. 

In drying timber thicker than 2 in. to 
low moisture contents characteristic of 
kiln dried stock, it has been found nec- 
essary to modify the straight drying 
cycle to avoid internal checking if a 
non-polar drying agent is used. It has 
been found that if the uninterrupted or 
straight drying cycle for timber is con- 
tinued after the moisture content has 
been reduced below 30 per cent (a range 
well below the 30 to 40 per cent optimum 
moisture content for preservative treat- 
ment), internal checking takes place in 
the wood because of shrinkage stresses 
that are developed by drying the outer 
zone of the wood far below the fiber 
saturation point while inner zones are 
still in a swollen state. By discontinu- 
ing the flow of vapor to the drying 
chamber at intervals and drawing a vac- 
uum, a transfer of moisture is achieved 
from the wet, inner zones to the outer, 
dryer zones, in a manner somewhat an- 
alogous to the humidifying steps in kiln 
drying. The use of this alternating 
cycle makes it possible to reduce the 


moisture content of the timber to the 
equivalent of kiln drying without intro- 
ducing internal checking. 

If polar organic drying compounds 
are used, the straight drying cycle may 
be employed because such materials keep 
the wood swollen during the removal 
of the water and since the polar organic 
drying agent is removed so rapidly dur- 
ing the vacuum period that follows the 
drying cycle, the removal being effected 
by flash distillation, the gradient of the 
organic drying agent is not great enough 
to set up shrinkage stresses that would 
produce internal checking. Drying by 
the alternating cycle requires from 1% 
to 1% times the drying period of the 
straight cycle. 


A new automat buffet car to be put into 
service by the Great Western of Great 
Britain as soon as food conditions permit 
will offer passengers a quick snack. A 
coin in the slot will produce one of a 
number of varied sandwiches, salads, fruit, 
candy, ice cream, soft drinks complete with 
paper cup, and cigarets. 

The letter writer will be able to drop a 
coin for a stamp, according to British 
Railways headquarters in New York; and 
the man with a headache or cut finger 
will find emergency medical supplies behind 
the little glass doors. 
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Designing Passenger Cars and Airplanes 


Theory of design for the layman—An engineer pays his 


respects to 


“redundant” 


structures — He describes 


the Budd machine for testing complete car structures 


HE stresses of an airplane are more 

readily and far more accurately cal- 
culated than can be those of a railroad 
car. In the first place, the forces of 
flight and even those of landing are defi- 
nitely established. We know what they 
are. Those of a crash have to be dis- 
regarded, for we cannot hope to design 
against such. Significantly enough, a 
“crash” becomes a “crack-up” in air- 
plane parlance. 

In railroad practice, however, it is the 
crash which commands attention, Oper- 
ating forces are insignificant. Only when 
a car leaves the rails or gets into a colli- 
sion does the car structure become heav- 
ily involved. Railroad speeds are so 
much less than those of the airplane that 
the passengers rarely suffer serious in- 
juries so long as the structure remains 
intact. Of course, accidents know no 
formula and no two of them are alike 
but, over the years, they have assumed 
a certain pattern and we do know in 
general what to guard against. 

So, while the airplane is designed by 
formula, the railroad car is the out- 
growth of experience. 

Another difference is found in the fact 
that airplane manufacturers are struc- 
turally conscious and will permit dis- 
positions of strength members such as 
would not be tolerated in a railroad car. 
For instance, a once popular passenger 
plane had the bottom wind chord pass- 
ing straight through the fuselage so that 
it offered a sixteen-inch hurdle across 
the aisle. If, on the other hand, the 
bolster of a railroad car raised the floor 
one-half inch at that point it would have 
to be redesigned. Railroad passenger 
cars are designed around the accommo- 
dation and the equipment, yet structur- 
ally they have to be sufficient. 

Of course, it is hard to say just-what 
is sufficient. People have different ideas 
about that, but the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads has set up what it con- 
siders at least a minimum practice. 


The Era of “Redundancy” 


It stipulates, for instance, that a pas- 
senger car should withstand a push in 


A paper presented before the Southern Ohio 
section of the Society of Automtive Engineers, 
February 13, 1946. 

7 Colonel Ragsdale was chief engineer, railway 
division, Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., at the time of his death on Febru- 
ary 24. 
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By COL. E. J. W. RAGSDALE}+ 


line of couplers up to 800,000 Ib., and 
show 500,000 Ib. in line of buffers; and 
it gives a 134,000 lb. loading across the 
end collision posts at 18 in. above the 
floor and a whole lot of other stuff. I 
shall not burden you with the details. 
If you are in the business, you will 
know them, and if you are not you will 
already have some idea of the magnitude 
of the forces involved. Mind you, they 
are minimum values. We at the Budd 
Company don’t believe in building down 
to them and have upped them by sev- 
eral hundred per cent. By using a 
high-tensile stainless steel we can afford 
to do this. Our center sill, for instance, 
will take over 2,000,000 Ib. in compres- 
sion and that is the backbone of the car. 

However, the car structure cannot be 
considered component-wise. It functions 
as a whole and has to be calculated as 
such. We have to know how the vari- 
ous structural members share the load, 
or if they do. That isn’t so simple. It 
is almost as difficult as apportioning a 
rich bachelor’s estate among all of the 
deserving relatives. 

For this we use what someone with 
a perverted sense of humor called the 
“Theory of Least Work.” Thank good- 
ness it wasn’t in use when I went to 
college. In my time we pin-jointed 
structures. If we didn’t, we couldn’t 
figure them. We made cat’s cradle sorts 
of diagrams called “graphical statics” 
and from these we measured the forces 
with a tape measure. It was all very 
simple and somehow we got through 
school. Of course, we were warned that 
if we heavily gusseted some joint, the 
thing might become “redundant” and 
that word assumed more fearsome mean- 
ing than would the term “untouchable” 
to a Hindu. 

In the meantime, the doctors have 
gotten busy. They first found out that 
a redundant structure can be more effi- 
cient than one which is merely pin- 
jointed. Worse yet, they found out 
how to figure this redundancy business. 
That is where this Least Work Theory 
comes in. 

If you don’t already know it, I do not 
recommend that you try to learn it. Like 
so many nice theories, it starts off with 
a disarming simplicity. It says, to be- 





gin with, that if a bridge structure de- 
flects one inch under a 10,000-Ib. load 
in the center, the amount of work done 
is 10,000 in. Ib. Well! I can under- 
stand that and don’t refute it, but then 
it goes on to say that this is the total 
amount of work done and therefore all 
of the little works which go into stretch- 
ing or compressing all of the members 
of the bridge must eventually add up to 
10,000. Next I am embarrassed by the 
thought that bridges don’t have just 
10,000 Ib. loaded in the center. That 
load is apt to be anywhere and usually 
not all in one lump. So I call in the 
doctors. Since the Theory of Least 
Work is involved it takes two doctors, 
one Ph.D., fourteen pencils and three 
months. Worse yet, test will prove that 
they are right. 

The simultaneous equations set up for 
determination of the side frame of a rail- 
road coach number 47. I hesitate to 
venture a guess as to the equations in- 
volved in the entire car structure. My 
feelings and admiration can only be ex- 
pressed by saying how gratified I am 
that there are people who love this sort 
of work, and who are proficient in it. 


Car-Body Testing Machine 


The Budd Company put up the first 
and the only plant in which a complete 
car can be tested. It can be loaded ver- 
tically. The sides can be pushed in and 
it can be pushed endwise to the tune of 
2,000,000 Ib. Some 500 SR-4 electric 
strain gauges and 68 Huggenberger ex- 
tensometers show the stresses in every 
member, important or otherwise. The 
electric strain gauges have enormously 
speeded up the process of testing. All 
gauges are wired into a center panel and 
the readings are recorded as fast as the 
operator can push buttons. In three 
days we have accomplished as much 
work as we used to do in three months. 

The testing machine is housed in a 
separate building. It consists of a 2,- 
000,000-Ib. Baldwin-Southwark compres- 
sion machine mounted horizontally some 
fourteen feet above the floor. The test 
car—usually a skeleton structure—is 
rolled in over tracks on the ground floor 
and onto a lift table. This is then raised 
to any desiréd point of load application. 
Two 10%-in. round tension rods pass to 
either side of the car and ‘connect to 4 
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reaction head some 90 ft. away; least- 
wise, a 90-ft. car can be tested. The 
tension rods are jointed so that-even a 
2-ft. specimen can be compressed. 

Both compression and reaction heads 
may be moved sidewise so that diagonal 
loading becomes possible. All loadings, 
however, have to be on a horizontal 
plane. 

Vertical loading of the car is accom- 
plished by having a series of hydraulic 
jacks mounted on the floor of the car 
and connected by straps to the tracks 
beneath. These are all manifolded to a 
common pressure system. Then side 
loadings are made by securing these 
same jacks to certain columns of the 
building. In neither case are the loads 
anywhere near as great as are those of 
end compression, The live load of a 
passenger car rarely exceeds 10,000 Ib. 

A modern, lightweight coach weighs 
some 112,000 lb. This weight divides 
almost equally into one-third body,. one- 
third trucks and one-third equipment 
and appointments. There is no use try- 
ing to compare this with the older con- 
ventional coaches of 150,000 Ib., because 
the newer equipment carries so much 
more equipment. Indicative of this is 
the fact that the older coach had a 7%- 
kw. axle generator, while railroad en- 
gineers are now talking 32 kw. 

The choice of material naturally in- 
fluences design. Aluminum with its 
greater bulk, and hence greater plate 
stability, naturally favors a skin-stressed 
structure. The low alloys of steel are 
mostly used in a skin-stressed structure, 
too, but one in which the sheathing is 
frequently stabilized by attached stiffen- 
ers. Stainless steel, with its much great- 
er tensile strength, is best utilized in a 
truss system of side framing. 

My own company has favored the use 
of stainless steel ever since the begin- 
ning of the lightweight movement. It 
has many advantages aside from the ob- 
vious one of corrosion resistance. Its 
use, however, did involve a. new philos- 
ophy of design. Of course, the effective 
use of any very high-tensile steel would 
do this. The problem is one of thinness 
and how to make it effective in compres- 
sion or in panels. Very few members 
are ever in pure tension. A _ bicycle 
spoke is the only one I can think of at 
the moment but we don’t use any of 
these in car construction. 


The Stainless Structure 


_ Accordingly, the Budd cars differ rad- 
ically from all others in structural de- 
sign. To begin with, the roof becomes 
a principal structural member, not only 
when considering the car as a beam but 
also in end compressive loadings. It is 
not merely an umbrella to keep the 
Weather out. It takes over one-third of 
the total bending moment of the car, and 
yet the metal used is about the thickness 
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—or shall I say the thinness—of a call- 
ing card. It is a real compression mem- 
ber and so it should be. The roof has 
the greatest expanse of any member in 
the car. It is furthest removed from 
the neutral axis. And, furthermore, the 
roof has to be walked on. So we sim- 
ply take a lesson from the paper-box 
manufacturers and corrugate this thin 
sheathing fore and aft. In addition, two 
heavy stringers run the full length of 
the roof from end collision -post to end 
collision post. They not only contribute 
towards giving an end compressive 
strength four or five times that required 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads, but they act as efficient guard 
rails in case of an accident which might 
otherwise invade the roof. 

So the roof becomes the upper chord 
of the beam. It is tied into the lower 
chord, which is the floor system, by the 
side frames. These would be quite sim- 
ple members if it were not for a railroad 
prejudice against triangular windows. 
Otherwise we could use a Pratt Truss 
as they do for freight cars. Instead we 
have to use a modification which is 
technically known as a Vierendeel Truss. 
The diagonal ties into the vertical post 
about half way up and I don’t have to 
tell you what you can look out for in the 
corner of the window opening. It 
doesn’t matter whether you use a skin 
stressed construction or a truss—there 
can be trouble there. We mitigate the 
condition by running a strong lower 
window rail from one end of the car to 
the other. This, too, serves a dual pur- 
pose in guarding against structural in- 
vasion by sideswiping. 

Of course, this type of framing 
throws a queer combination of compres- 
sion, shear and bending into the side 
post just above the lower line of the 
windows. The good old Theory of Least 
Work does a job here, but we supple- 
ment it by use of plastic models and 
thereby determine the point of contra- 
flexure in the vertical post somewhere 
between the window ledge and the roof. 
The doctors love that point of contra- 
flexure. It becomes somewhat of a da- 
tum line or neutral axis or starting 
point from which even more complicat- 
ed formulas can be evolved. 

Finally, we come to the floor system 
or underframe. There is plenty of heft 
in that. It has to stand abuse as well 
as use. We have to be able to stamp on 
it. All sorts of equipment has to be 
hung from it. Adjacent cars ram hell 
out of it, and almost anything can hap- 
pen to it, but it mustn’t ever fail. It has 
more obligations than the double bottom 
of a ship. 

Part of the underframe is the side sill, 
one on either side, but this is more prop- 
erly speaking part of the side frame. The 
two side sills are tied together by the 
floor beams. In our latest construction 


these consist of channels 4% in. deep 








running laterally and all welded together 
to form a continuous underflooring— 
just like so much planking on a bridge 
—only the channels face upward and 
are closed by a plywood flooring. 

In the middle of the car the floor 
channels are welded to a center sill. This 
is really the backbone of the car, and 
eventually it ties into the draft gear and 
couplers. The A. A. R. lays great stress 
upon the value of this member. It stip- 
ulates a minimum compressive value of 
800,000 Ib. We at the Budd Company 
go considerably above this. In fact, we 
exceed 2,000,000 Ib. With stainless steel 
we can do this with no increase of 
weight. 

Side sills and the center sill have oth- 
er values, too. We can hang stuff on 
them and that is getting to be more im- 
portant all the time. In fact, it is almost 
a question whether we are designing 
cars nowadays for the passenger or for 
more equipment. You may find a vacant 
seat or an empty berth some day, but I 
defy you to find an empty cubic foot of 
space under the car or in the roof. Bat- 
teries are one big problem. They weigh 
some 7,000 Ib., including the box. That 
alone is two-thirds of the passenger load, 
including baggage. Air conditioning 
and the electrical installation account for 
another 8,000 lb. Water weighs a ton. 
If you wanted to ship that water by 
freight, it would cost you just about as 
much as the child you take with you at 
half fare. Speaking of tons, a fully 
loaded coach—and they sure are fully 
loaded today—carries a ton of weight for 
every passenger carried. The average 
tariff per ton mile in freight is about 
one cent. So the railroad collects two 
cents a mile from you and donates one 
cent of it back to hauling the equipment 
which it supplies for your benefit. 


Dark Outlook for Better Ride 


So far I have talked chiefly of the car 
structure and, as I have said, it consti- 
tutes about one-third of the total car 
weight. The trucks account for another 
one-third and they are blamed for a lot 
of the deficiencies of riding comfort. I 
wish I could picture a better time to 
come. Actually we are trying to pro- 
vide such, but you are not going to en- 
joy it immediately. I don’t know that 
you ever will. The most progress which 
we have made is to design a truck which 
requires less maintenance. You have 
possibly noticed that often a car rides 
beautifully, and again a car of the same 
type will be nothing but a torment. This 
is purely a matter of truck maintenance. 
Today there is no time nor skill to main- 
tain trucks. Maybe—like courtesy—they 
will eventually return to us. 

Actually the average passenger can- 
not distinguish between the discomforts 
of motion and that of noise. That is 
something which we can do something 
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about, and will, and a thing which does 
not depend upon a continuous mainte- 
nance. Once it is built it will stay 
there. Noises are those of loose parts 
which can be corrected, and the air- 
borne noises which can be dampened. 
Among the latter is the sound of the 
rails. Any boy will tell you how he can 
clamp his ear to a rail and hear a train 
half a mile away. Well, under each 
coach there are 170 ft. of rail. How 
much must they be singing as the car 
passes over them? 

Brake screeching is another source of 
annoyance. You wouldn’t allow it in 
your automobile. You don’t like it when 
a few rivets which hold the lining hap- 
pen to get in contact with the brake 
drum, and yet railroad cars since time 
immemorial have been stopped by a 
metal shoe applied against a metal rim 
of the wheel. 

And, we have tried to do something 


about that. The Budd Wheel Company 
has designed an automotive type of brak- 
ing for railroad cars. So far about 200 
cars have been equipped with it. They 
not only brake smoother, but they brake 
in shorter distance and especially from 
the higher speeds. 

But, as I have said before, railroad 
cars are built around the appointments. 
We do have to have windows where 
they belong according to the passengers, 
and if the water cooler interferes with a 
structural member it is the structure and 
not the water cooler which goes out. 
After all, the purpose of all new equip- 
ment is to attract and to keep the trade. 
If we have to build a pent-house into a 
structural roof, well, that is only an- 
other engineering headache, but if it 
keeps the passenger happy, it is well 
worth while and aspirin doesn’t cost 
very much. After all, if everybody 
stayed put and we had no changes, engi- 


COMMUNICATION and BOOK 


Relation of Boiler 
Capacity to Firing Rate 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
To THE EpiTor: 


I have been much interested in Ralph P. 
Johnson’s New York Railroad Club paper, 
reported in the Railway Age of May 26, 
1945, dealing with the test performance of 
the Pennsylvania T-1 class locomotive, in 
your editorial appearing in the June 2 
issue and in the further communications 
appearing in the June 30 issue comment- 
ing on the limit of locomotive boiler 
capacity. 

Mr. Johnson shows the efficiency of the 
boiler of this T-1 locomotive to follow a 
straight-line relationship to the coal fired 
in lb. per sq. ft. of grate per hour. For 
such a straight-line efficiency the maximum 
boiler capacity can readily be shown to 
occur at a definite firing rate and efficiency 
as follows. 

The efficiency being represented by a 
straight line, its equation in terms of rec- 
tangular coordinates may be stated thus: 

Efficiency (in decimals) = e = a—bx 
in which a and Bb are known constants as 
determined from any two points on the 
straight line, and x is the coal burned in 
Ib. per sq. ft. of grate per hour. The total 
heat absorbed by the boiler in B.t.u. per 
hour, therefore, is equal to 

C (a—bx) Ax 
where C equals B.t.u. per pound of coal 
and A equals the grate area in square feet. 

As C and A are constants, this is a maxi- 
mum for (a—bx)x maximum, or for 

ax — bx? maximum 
In terms of differential calculus, this is a 
maximum when its differential with re- 
spect to x equals zero, or 
a—2bx — 0 
from which 
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a 
— for maximum heat absorption 


2b 


ba a 
e=>a-——=>— 
2b 2 
for maximum heat absorption 
In the Pennsylvania T-1 class locomo- 
tive test with a boiler efficiency of 65.5 per 
cent at 50 lb. of dry coal per sq. ft. of grate 
area per hour and 43 per cent at 240 Ib. 
per sq. ft. of grate per hour, the equation 
of boiler efficiency becomes: 
e = .7142 — .001184x 
from which for maximum heat absorption, 
or boiler capacity, 
7142 
——- = 301.60 lb. of coal per 
.002368 
sq. ft. of grate per hr 
and 
e = .3571, or 35.71 per cent 
The percentage of heat absorption at the 
firing rate of 240 lb. of coal per square 
foot of grate per hour as compared to the 
maximum possible at the above rate was 
thus : 
.4300 x 240 x 100 
<= G5.82 





3571 X 301.60 

In other words, it appears that at the 
240-lb. firing rate the boiler was operat- 
ing, from a heat absorption standpoint, to 
within 4.18 per cent of its maximum 
capacity. 

Assuming that the total B.t. u. per Ib. of 
steam minus the B.t.u. furnished by the 
feedwater heater per lb. of steam or the 
B.t.u. per pound of steam as furnished by 
the coal were constant, the capacity in 
terms of steam output in Ib. per hour as 
tested at the 240-lb. rate was also within 
the same percentage of total capacity as 
the above. It is understood that the boiler 


neers wouldn’t be well fed nor happy. 

Then as for the railroads, they, too, 
have a job to do. They have got to 
learn that travel is a commodity and has 
to be merchandised as such. They had 
better forget the airways and the high- 


‘ways as competition and figure them in 


as just part of the general travel picture. 
They had better concede that the air- 
ways can offer speed and that the bus 
will always be cheaper. In fact, the 
railroads should stick to their knitting, 
Actually they have a very strong argu- 
ment. They can offer a thoroughly re- 
laxed travel and not the least feature 
of this relaxation is the feeling of being 
perfectly safe, for, according to the 
American Safety Council, you are six- 
teen times safer on a railroad train than 
you are on the highway in your own 
automobile, or in a commercial airplane. 

I haven’t the figures as to where you 
would rate in your own bathtub. 


was actually tested at a 242.7-Ib. coal rate, 
which would mean on this basis to within 
(100 — 96.19) or 3.81 per cent of its maxi- 
mum capacity. 

J. H. Harrtson, 


Mechanical Engineer. 
Southern Railway System. 


Rebuilding the European Transportation 
System, by Gustav Pollaczek. Pamphlet, 
6 in. by 9 in., 54 pages, No. 5 in “Studies 
in Post-War Reconstruction” by the 
American Labor Conference on Inter- 
national Affairs, 9 East Forty-sixth 
street, New York 17. 


The board of directors of the institution 
which sponsors this study includes G. M. 
Harrison of the railway clerks’ organiza- 
tion, and D. B. Robertson of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men. The author’s principal thesis is that 
the reconstruction of Europe’s transporta- 
tion system, which he assumes will be 
carried out primarily by the allies, will be 
both more economical and more effective 
if it is preceded by a careful study of the 
continent’s actual transportation needs. He 
asserts that prior to the war there was 4 
considerable surplus of transportation and 
duplication of facilities by the various 
modes of transportation, and that in many 
instances uneconomical railroads were sub- 
sidized and aided by prejudicial legislation 
for nationalistic reasons. 

Dr. Pollaczek urges that a postwar re- 
currence of this uneconomical situation be 
avoided by rebuilding Europe’s transporta- 
tion system with a due regard for demand 
and supply, refraining from unnecessary 
duplication of facilities, and by encouraging 
progressive international transportation 
agreements among the European nations 
so that traffic will be encouraged to move 
by the most economical means possible. 
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A. A. Miller 
President 


ITH eyes turned resolutely and 

with confidence to the future and 
the many difficult problems it is ex- 
pected to bring, engineering and main- 
tenance officers of the United States 
and Canada held a three-day meeting in 
Chicago on March 12-14, under the 
auspices of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association. This meeting, 
which was the forty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the A. R. E. A., was en- 
dowed with special significance for at 
least two reasons: (1) It marked the 
resumption of the practice of holding 
annual meetings, which was interrupted 
twice during the war, first in 1943 and 
again in 1945; and (2) it constituted, 
for the A. R. E. A. and its members, 
the final step in transition from war to 
peace, with the emphasis now altogether 
on those problems and matters which, 
from an engineering viewpoint, are 
demanding attention in the interest of 
strengthening the competitive position 
of the railroads in the transport field. 


Honors Bestowed 


In broad outline, the pattern of the 
meeting was similar to that of previous 
peace-time years, with the first session 
being held on Tuesday morning, March 
12, and the final session on Thursday 
morning, March 14. A _ considerable 
part of all the regular sessions was given 
over to the presentation and discussion 
of the reports of the association’s stand- 
ing committees. These included reports 
by 19 committees on a total of 86 sub- 
jects covering a broad range of prob- 
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J. B. Akers 
President-elect 


lems encountered in designing, con- 
structing and maintaining railway 
tracks, bridges, buildings and water 
service facilities. Frequently through- 
out the convention the commitee re- 
ports were interspersed with addresses 
on a variety of subjects claiming par- 
ticular attention at this time, there be- 
ing at least one address presented dur- 
ing each session of the meeting. 

Notwithstanding their preoccupation 
with the many matters of technical in- 
terest on the program, the group found 
time during the first session to present 
honorary memberships in the associa- 
tion to two railroad engineers who have 
attained outstanding eminence in the 
field. These were Ralph Budd, presi- 
dent, Burlington Lines, and J. M. R. 
Fairbairn, retired chief engineer, Cana- 
dian Pacific. Since Mr. Budd could not 
be present, the honorary membership 
was accepted on his behalf by Edward 
Flynn, executive vice-president, Bur- 
lington Lines. 

The first item on the program of the 
morning session on Tuesday was the 
address of A. A. Miller, president of 
the A. R. E. A. and chief engineer 
maintenance of way and _ structures, 
Missouri Pacific, which was followed 
by the annual reports of the secretary 
and of the treasurer. In his report, 
Walter S. Lacher, secretary, noted that 
both the revenues and expenses of the 
association increased during 1945, with 
receipts exceeding disbursements by 





Engineering Officers 






Walter S. Lacher 
Secretary 


$2,936.33; that there was an increase of 
103 in the membership, bringing the 
total to 2,107; and that the committees 
had submitted a total of 545 pages of 
reports compared with 753 pages in the 
previous year, “a reflection of the limi- 
tations on committee work imposed by 
war and postwar conditions.” 


Johnston Speaks Out 


The voice of management was heard 
at the convention in the form of an ad- 
dress during the opening session by C. 
E. Johnston, chairman, Western Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives. Mr. 
Johnston indulged in some plain talk 
regarding the present trend of thinking 
and events in the United States, saying 
that “we are a bewildered, confused 
people today—grasping at straws.” De- 
ploring the activities of “troublemakers, 
reformers, brain trusters, parlor pinks, 
demagogues, bigots, and purveyors of 
foreign ideologies,” he said that they 
have “organized discontent, unrest, ig- 
norance and selfishness to a degree of 
effectiveness that is, at long last, begin- 
ning to alert all red-blooded Amer! 
cans.” The result, he said, is that 4 
deplorable situation is now confronting 
all industries, including the railroads, 
and that “we had better bestir ourselves 
and bring some good sound thinking and 
aggressive action to bear on this situa- 
tion before it is too late.” 

The morning session on Tuesday was 
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characterized by two other addresses. 
E. W. Reich, chairman, Signal section, 
Association of American Railroads, and 
superintendent telegraph and signals of 
the Reading, brought the group up to 
date regarding the activties of the signal 
men, and the same function was per- 
formed on behalf of the Electrical sec- 
tion, A. A. R., by J. M. Trissal, chair- 
man of that section, and superintendent 
of communications and electrical engi- 
neer of the Illinois Central. 

The other technical addresses that 
were presented during the regular ses- 
sions of the convention were concerned 
with some of the more pressing prob- 
lems confronting railway engineering 
officers today. One of these problems is 
that of finding ways to induce college- 


trained men to enter railroad service, 
which was discussed in an address dur- 
ing the Tuesday afternoon session by 
Henry T. Heald, president, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. During the same 
session the problem of minimizing acci- 
dents at highway crossings and those 
due to trespassing was discussed by J. 
R. Tenney, chairman, Committee on 
Highway Crossings, Safety section, 
A. A. R., and superintendent of safety, 
Western Maryland. 

In recognition of recent developments 
in the field of roadbed stabilization, and 
of the increasing importance of im- 
parting a high degree of stability to 
railroad subgrades, the program of the 
morning session on Wednesday included 
an address on Soil Mechanics as Applied 
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Professor 


to Railroad Roadbeds, by 
Ralph B. Peck, research assistant pro- 
fessor of soil mechanics, University of 
Illinois. Similarly, the increasing appli- 
cation of welding in the fabrication of 
metal structures, and the need thereby 
created for more information on the 
properties of structural members repair- 
ed or strengthened by welding, were 
reflected in an address during the morn- 
ing session on Thursday by Professor 
W. M. Wilson, University of Illinois. 


Lessons from Mexico 


Two other addresses were heard by 
those attending the convention. On 
Tuesday evening the group joined with 
the Transportation Engineering section 
of the Western Society of Engineers in 
a meeting which was featured by an 
address, entitled “Lessons We Can 
Learn From the Government-Owned 
Railways of Mexico,” by O. M. Stevens, 
president and general manager, Ameri- 
can Refrigerator Transit Company, and 
formerly chief, United States Railway 
Mission to Mexico. As a result of his 
studies of the railway situation in Mexi- 
co, Mr. Stevens was able to give a first- 
hand account of what can happen to the 
railroads of a country, and to its econo- 
my as a whole, when the railroads are 
nationalized on a socialistic basis. 

The other address was heard at the’ 
annual luncheon of the association, held 
on Wednesday noon. With war-time 
experiences still fresh in mind, this ad- 
dress was particularly timely because it 
dealt with the functions and indispensa- 
bility of the railroads during periods of 
conflict, with particular reference to the 
duties and responsibilities of railway en- 
gineering and maintenance officers. The 
speaker was Brigadier-General Donald 
Armstrong, commandant, Army Indus- 
trial College, Washington, D. C. 

All the regular sessions of the conven- 
tion were presided over by President 
Miller, assisted by Vice-president J. B. 
Akers, chief engineer, Southern, and 
Secretary Lacher. The registration at 
the meeting was 723 members and 614 
guests, a total of 1,337, compared with a 
registration of 612 members and 527 
guests, a total of 1139, at the last an- 
nual meeting of the association in 1944. 


Akers Elected President 


The following officers were elected 
to direct the affairs of the association 
during the ensuing year: President, J. 
B. Akers, chief engineer, Southern, 
Washington, D. C.; vice president to 
serve two years, Armstrong Chinn, ex- 
ecutive officer, Alton, Chicago; Direc- 
tors: C. H. Blackman, chief engineer, 
L. & N., Louisville, Ky.; S. E. Arm- 
strong, engineer maintenance of way, 
New York Central System, New York; 
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and J. S. McBride, chief engineer, C. & 
E. I., Chicago; members of nominating 
committee: R. P. Hart, chief engineer, 
M. P., St. Louis; T. A. Blair, assistant 
chief engineer system Santa Fe, Chi- 
cago; L. T. Nuckols, chief engineer, C. 
& O., Richmond, Va.; L. L. Adams, as- 
sistant chief engineer, L. & N., Louis- 
ville, Ky. and W. D. Simpson, chief en- 
gineer, Seaboard, Norfolk, Va. In addi- 
tion, C. J. Geyer, general manager, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and vice-president 
of the association, was advanced auto- 
matically to senior vice-president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Akers. 

Because of various considerations, in- 
cluding the unsettled conditions prevail- 
ing in industry generally, the conven- 
tion was not accompanied as in past 
years by an exhibit by the National 
Railway Appliances Association. 

In the following are presented ab- 
stracts of the addresses by President 
Miller and by Messrs. Reich, Trissal, 
Heald, Tenney, Wilson, Stevens and 
Gen. Armstrong. More complete ab- 
stracts of the addresses by Mr. Stevens 
and by Gen. Armstrong, will be pre- 
sented in later issues. Also included, are 
a statement by President-elect Akers 
and abstracts of all the committee re- 
ports, along with the discussion and 
action which followed their presentation. 


President’s Address 


At the outset of his address opening the 
convention, President Miller referred to 
the trials imposed on the association and 
its members by the war, but added that 
“there are no places weakened that cannot 
be strengthened; no procedure slackened 
that cannot be restored; no progress re- 
tarded that cannot be accelerated.” In a 
brief accounting of the affairs of the asso- 
ciation during the past year, he pointed 
out that membership in the association had 
increased at a more rapid rate than in 
any other recent year, and that as a result 
of a considerable excess of revenues over 
expenditures the finances of the association 
are in a sound condition. 

Referring to the fact that the reports 
presented this year cover the smallest num- 
ber of printed pages in a _ considerable 
period and that of the pages printed a 
highly important part represents the work 
of the research staff, President Miller cited 
the latter aspect of the situation as a sig- 
nificant development, indicating a trend in 
the strengthening of the work of the com- 
mittes. He also stated that there has been 
a decline in the number of committee mem- 
bers actually participating in the work; 
that there have been fewer young men 
identified with the work of the committees ; 
and that fewer committee meetings were 
held during the year. But these trends, 
he pointed out, were the result of war-time 
conditions, and said that developments in- 
herent in the coming of peace should soon 
bring about a “marked improvement in the 
conditions that have militated against effec- 
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tive committee work.” To enhance the 
natural course of events, he recommended 
that the association “institute a complete 
reappraisal of our methods and procedures 
to make certain and positive that we are 
proceeding along lines that will produce 


the most valuable and beneficial results. 
* * *» 


The Research Program 


President Miller then discussed at some 
length the effect of the association’s broad- 
ened program of research on the work of 
its committees. The thought has arisen on 
occasions, he said, as to whether the matters 
pertaining to research are outmoding or 
replacing committee work in the sense 
that the term has been and is commonly 
understood. Rather than having this effect, 
he said, research work constitutes a neces- 
sary aid in supplementing and strengthening 
the work of several of the committees. The 
function of committees, he asserted, is one 
of “synthesis, co-ordination and simplifica- 
tion in applying to their work the results 
of scientific investigation, statistical data 
and accumulated practical experience, as 
the case may be, depending on the nature 
of the work involved or the problem pre- 
sented and under consideration.” 

Stating that the granting of funds for 
research work imposes a serious responsi- 
bility on the association, the president em- 
phasized the necessity of keeping constantly 
to the fore the real objective of each of 
the research projects—namely, “to find an 
answer to some pressing problem that can 
be applied in a practical way in the inter- 
est of better, safer or cheaper railway 
transportation—and that for this reason 
“we must review our efforts frequently to 
be sure that the progress being made offers 
definite promise of beneficial results.” On 
occasion, he said, if the situation demands, 
it is far beter to admit failure than “to 
proceed aimlessly in the hope that ‘some- 
thing may turn up’.” Emphasizing the 
importance of the Manual as the “voice 
of the association,” President Miller urged 
that it be kept up to date and free of 
inconsistencies, and that it reflect a knowl- 
edge of the current standards of other 
scientific bodies. 

Turning his attenion briefly to the war- 
time accomplishments of the association’s 
members, he said: “It must be a source 
of greatest satisfaction and most profound 
gratitude to you—as it is to me—to know 
that, during one of the greatest conflicts 
in the annals of human experience, we have 
carried on so well; whatever has been 
accomplished during the past year has been 
primarily due to the splendid co-operation 
of the members and supporters of the asso- 
ciation, to their devotion to work and 
their duties, and to their unselfish loyalty 
to the ideals and purposes of the association 
under the most trying and adverse condi- 
tions.” 


How a Railroad 


System Was Ruined 


The address by Mr. Stevens at the Tues- 
day evening joint meeing of the Western 


Society of Engineers and the A.R.E.A. 
was a crusading speech against the dangers 
inherent in the socialization of industry, 
especially railroads, particularly if industry 
is at the same time placed in the hands 
of the labor unions. Mr. Stevens’ opinions 
in this regard were crystallized during the 
two war years that he spent in Mexico 
as chief of the United States Railway 
Mission to Mexico. Of that experience, 
he said, “it took me into a seething hotbed 
of socialism and communism’, on the large 
railroad system of Mexico, “a railroad 
owned by the government but completely 
in the hands of the railroad labor unions”, 

At some length Mr. Stevens traced the pat- 
tern by which he said freedom is destroyed 
when labor gains complete control of an 
industry or a government, after which the 
inevitable result is that labor itself is de- 
stroyed or rendered impotent. In other 
words, he said, “as labor presses for 
socialization of industry, it signs its own 
ultimate death warrant”. Recalling how 
this pattern could be observed in Germany, 
in Italy, in Russia, and now in Great 
Britain, he added that “one would have 
to be deaf and dumb indeed, and totally 
blind, not to see the same identical pattern 
taking shape (in our own country) before 
our very eyes”. 

Describing the growth of communistic 
beliefs among the employees of the Mexican 
railroads since these railroads were placed 
in the hands of the unions, Mr. Stevens 
said that for two years he “looked these 
foreign ideologies, communism and _ social- 
ism, squarely in the face and found them 
just two manifestations of the same thing, 
just the opposite sides of the same lead 
nickel. I saw their work in the utter 
ruin of a potentially great railroad system, 
a system which in Mexico, a land of little 
other means of transport, is the very veins 
and arteries of national life. I saw their 
paralyzing effect upon industry and upon 
the whole economy of a great nation”. 

Speaking of his hesitancy to talk so 
frankly of events in a neighboring friendly 
country, Mr. Stevens said that this hesitancy 
had been overcome by his fear that the 
same thing would happen here, leading him 
to tell the story “in an effort to warn our 
people—all our people, including labor— 
perhaps labor most of all”. 

He then traced the history and growth 
of the railways of Mexico, showing how 
they had been heavily damaged during 
the revolution of 1910-14, and that after- 
ward they were expropriated by the federal 
government, eventually to be placed entirely 
in the hands of organized labor. They 
were literally “given to the unions—lock, 
stock and barrel—for management and 
operation”. Pointing out that every man 
and officer on the railroads belong to the 
same union, Mr. Stevens asserted that 
“nothing more is needed to show the utter 
impossibility of having a functioning, 
efficient, disciplined organization”. The 
number of employees on the lines has in- 
creased, he said, until there are now 56,000 
employees on a system of 8,000 miles o! 
lines having a traffic density less than one- 
fifth that of any comparable United States 
railroad. In my judgment, he said, “there 
are not less than 30,000 too many em- 
ployees” on the payrolls of this property. 

Turning to the matter of operation, Mr. 
Stevens quoted from an article written by 
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a Mexican businessman citing specific in- 
stances of how a total breakdown of rail- 
road operating efficiency in Mexico was 
strangling the economic life of the country. 
“The plain fact is”, said the article, “all 
modern industry in Mexico is dying for 
lack of transportation”. 

Mr. Stevens went to considerable length 
to emphasize the fact that he is entirely 
in sympathy with the legitimate aims of 
labor unions, pointing out that he was a 
railroad union member in his earlier years, 
and that his father was a union member 
all his life. He has “the utmost sympathy 
and kindly feeling” for the rank and file 
of the Mexican labor unions and expressed 
the wish that they and their countrymen 
could “see how very simple and easy it 
would be for Mexico to have strong and 
modern railroads”. Maybe some day they 
will see the truth of this, he said, and 
“when they do their first step will be to 
denounce and renounce forever the com- 
munistic union leadership which keeps them 
blind”. 


Railroads Vital 


Speaking before the annual luncheon on 
Wednesday, Brig. Gen. Armstrong paid 
tribute to the railways, and especially to 
engineering and maintenance officers, for 
their part in the recent war, laid the defeat 
of Germany largely to the collapse of its 
railroads under air bombardment, and, 
reflecting the conviction of army officers 
charged with keeping our country prepared 
for any national emergency, called upon 
the railroads to keep themselves fit, as 
fundamental to national preparedness. He 
said in part: 

“The effective mobilization of our 
national economic resources depends on 
efficient transportation systems. Whatever 
you gentlemen of the railway industry 
accomplish in increasing the efficiency of 
railroad operation, and in maintaining the 
railroads at all times with a reasonable 
factor of safety to undertake the vastly 
increased demands of a national emergency, 
will be instrumental not only in winning 
a war if it comes, but, better still, will 
help to prevent war. A_ deteriorated 
national railway system would be an invita- 
tion to an aggressor to strike this country 
with some hope of success. 

“The thought I leave with you is that 
upon the outbreak of war, the railroads 
should be operating at maximum efficiency. 
The conclusion is evident — maintenance 
men have greater responsibility than they 


“have ever had before for keeping the rail- 


roads strong and efficient at all times; 
Management must never allow maintenance 
to be neglected, because if that occurs, the 
security—perhaps the very existence—of 
our nation is jeopardized.” 


College Men 
and the Railroads 


The major portion of Prof. Heald’s 
address on Some Modern Developments 
in Engineering Education was devoted to 
a discussion of some of the broader aspects 
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of this problem, including the effect of 
war-time conditions on the colleges and 
their ability to meet the present-day need 
for higher education; the responsibility of 
higher education to the public, to industry 


and to the professions; and modern trends | 


in engineering curricula. Then, couching 
his remarks in frank terms, he focused 
his attention on the implications of the 
situation for the railroads, speaking in 
part as follows: 

“The railroad industry, in common with 
other American industry, is, to greater or 
lesser degree, dependent on the graduates 
of the enginering colleges. There is at 
the present time a shortage of well-trained 
scientific and engineering personnel. Rea- 
sonable estimates indicate that this deficit 
may easily be as great as 150,000 by 1950. 
This is a matter of real concern to the 
railroad industry. 

“For years railway work occupied the 
attention of a fair segment of the engineer- 
ing profession. Railroad engineers have 
won wide recognition for their achievements 
and have held honored places in the pro- 
fession. Many of our engineering teachers 
had their early professional experience in 
the employ of the country’s railroads. No 
doubt times have changed. The railroad 
lines have been largely built, and yet, if 
the American railway system is to continue 
as a modern and efficient mode of trans- 
portation, it certainly presents a wide range 
of challenging problems for engineers, 
whether their interests lie in management, 
in research, or in operation. 

“The reports of your Committee on Co- 
operative Relations with Universities bear 
out the well-known fact that railroad em- 
ployment is not at the present time attrac- 
tive to engineering graduates. This is not 
because the enginering colleges do not now 
produce men with the proper training for 
railway engineering work. The railroads 
can certainly use the present-day product 
of the engineering colleges, but their pros- 
pects of attracting many of them are poor 
indeed. 

“Tt is the job of an engineering college 
faculty to direct its students to those fields 
in which the best opportunities lie; yet 
on the basis of past performance the oppor- 
tunities for engineering graduates in the 
railroad industry do not look particularly 
bright. If this situation continues, the 
railroads are going to be in a more and 
more unfavorable position in competing for 
the output of the engineering colleges. 


What is the Answer? 


“The solution to this problem will not 
be found in encouraging the colleges to 
give more courses in railway engineering. 
What the railways need is not men with 
specialized training, but first-class gradu- 
ates of various modern engineering cur- 
ricula. To secure these men, it will be 
necessary to convince the colleges and their 
students that railroad salaries, opportunities 
for advancement and for professional 
growth are the equal to or better than those 
offered in other industries. The popular 
success story of the railroad president 
being a man who started as a section hand 
fifty years before may be a glorious tradi- 
tion, but it has little appeal to the present- 
day college graduate. 

“The engineering colleges can be of real 





service in supplying well-educated engineers 
and in assisting in research which is of 
interest to the industry. In order for 
the railroads to secure this assistance it 
will be necessary for them to take advan- 
tage of procedures and practices already 
widely used by other industries. At the 
present time, railroads do not send repre- 
sentatives to the college campus ‘to inter- 
view seniors. They usually have no realistic 
training program for college graduates, 
and they make little or no effort to secure 
students for co-operative training. They 
seldom encourage their employees to im- 
prove themselves through evening classes 
and extension courses, and rarely, if ever, 
support scholarships or fellowships. Salary 
scales for engineers are believed to be 
low, and advancement unduly slow and 
without adequate recognition to the training 
and capabilities of the men. When these 
conditions are corrected the railroads will 
again attract a fair proportion of the best 
engineering graduates.” 


President Elect 
Stresses Research 


In the following statement prepared ex- 
pressly upon the request of the Rai/way 
Age, J. B. Akers, chief engineer of the 
Southern, and the newly-elected president 
of the association, directs attention to the 
enviable position held by the association 
and its Manual of Recommended Practice, 
speaks of the responsibilities that rest on 
members in furthering the work of the 
many technical committees, and urges con- 
tinued and expanded research “in the 
service of the railroads.” 

“Because of necessary war restrictions, 
meetings of the American Railway Engi- 
nering Association have been cancelled or 
materially shortened during the last few 
years. In this our first year of peace, it is 
well for us to renew our faith in the future 
and to rededicate our efforts toward im- 
provement of the work of our association, 
wherever that may be found possible. 

“The Proceedings of the association are 
widely read and our Manual of Recom- 
mended Practice has assumed an importance 
which is truly remarkable. Most of us 
have had an opportunity to observe the 
widespread use of the Manual during the 
war, and know that it has been accepted 
as authoritative in its field by the army, 
the navy, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and by all of the interested war- 
born agencies. The reputation it has at- 
tained is an enviable one, and this reputa- 
tion must be sustained by meticulous atten- 
tion to all details that bear in any way 
on the character of its recommendations. 

“The most satisfying part of association 
activities is perhaps to be found in com- 
mittee work. In this work we find groups 
of earnest men, all with similar interests 
and problems—men who form a cross sec- 
tion of the nation, with viewpoints and 
ideas that completely cover the field. Each 
member has full opportunity of objecting 
or adding to, or changing any proposal. 
That privilege should be exercised to the 
fullest extent if the results attained are 
to be representative. 

“Committee work should be welcomed 
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as a privilege. In it we have a responsi- 
bility as a group in meeting the problems 
confronting the railroads. Therefore, 
everyone is urged to take on as much 
committee work as possible, to attend 
meetings, and to dip in his oar in approval 
or disapproval, as the case may be. 


Encourage Research 


“As in the past, this annual meeting of 
the A.R.E.A. is also the concurrent session 
of the Construction and Maintenance sec- 
tion—Engineering division, Association of 
American Railroads. All matters pertain- 
ing to construction and maintenance are 
referred to this association by A.A.R., and 
we have its confidence and support. The 
support of the A.A.R. is perhaps best 
shown by its approval of substantial ap- 
propriations for expenditure by our various 
committees for sesearch and development. 
The amount so authorized by A.A.R. for 
the current year is $184,553, and embraces 
such important investigations as those with 
respect to shelly spots and head checks; 
rail design; stresses in tie plates; relation 
between track and equipment; and impact. 
We owe it to A.A.R. to make sure that 
the studies for which appropriations are 
made are carried on with diligence and 
care, and we intend to produce satisfactory 
results from the expenditure of these funds 
authorized on our recommendation. 

“A portion of our investigations is car- 
ried on under the supervision of our re- 
search engineer and his organization. We 
want to encourage this work in every way. 
- We must initiate the subjects, prove the 
necessity for research, and then sell the 
projects to our Board of Direction, whose 
duty it will then be to secure the necessary 
appropriations from the A.A.R. singly, or 
jointly with some other association inter- 
ested in the same projects. 

“It is for us to display interest and 
enthusiasm ourselves, in the hope that a 
substantial increase in research and de- 
velopment will be undertaken in the months 
and years to come. Great work has been 
accomplished by our association in the 
past, and I look forward to our under- 
taking our tasks of the future with renewed 
vigor and enthusiasm in the service of 
the railroads.” 


Reducing Accidents 
at’ Grade Crossings 


In his discussion of accident prevention 
programs at grade crossings, Mr. Tenney 
said in part: 

“Over the past 55 years, 386,000 persons 
lost their lives in connection with the 
operation of the railroads of our country. 
Divided up roughly, this figure is composed 
3 per cent of passengers, 30 per cent of 
employees, 4 per cent of trespassers, 20 
per cent of grade crossing casualties, and 
1 per cent others. Deaths caused by rail- 
road operation reached a high peak in 1917 
and have been decreasing steadily since 
that time. 

“Two very persistent problems now 
plague the railroads with respect to casual- 
ties from railroad operation—the grade 
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crossing problem and the _ trespassing 
problem. Grade crossing fatalities reached 
their peak in 1928 with 2,568 deaths, com- 
pared with 1,840 in 1944, a reduction from 
the peak of 28 per cent, but there has been 
a noticeable upturn in traffic accident deaths 
since the end of gasoline rationing. The 
statistics point out the problem, and the 
Safety section, Association of American 
Railroads, and the Steam Railroad section, 
National Safety Council, decided to join 
in the promotion of a preventive program 
to endeavor to reduce the number of acci- 
dents due to these causes. 

“While the death of two thousand tres- 
passers per year does not present as un- 
favorable a public-relations problem to the 
railroads as do the grade-crossing acci- 
dents, it does affect our public relations 
to a great extent, and an anti-trespasser 
campaign is certainly worthy of our best 
efforts from a life conservation point of 
view. 

“The establishment of a closer relation- 
ship between the Association of American 
Railroads and the National Safety Council 
in the promotion of this grade crossing and 
trespasser program should produce sub- 
stantial results, and it is our intention to 
keep this alliance well integrated, so that, 
as our work proceeds, each step will be 
taken with the approval of both the Council 
and the A.A.R. 

“Tt is the purpose of the joint grade 
crossing and trespasser committees of the 
A.A.R. and N.S.C. to organize this work 
in all the states, beginning in those states 
where the grade crossing problem is the 
most serious. Already some very excellent 
work has been done in a group of south- 
eastern states, particularly Georgia, and 
in the states of Mississippi and Minnesota. 

“In addressing the Engineering division 
of the A.A.R. today, I am doing so because 
the engineering officers of all the railroads 
in this country can make a contribution 
to this program. C. J. Geyer, general man- 
ager, Chesapeake & Ohio, and Bernard 
Blum, chief engineer, Northern Pacific, 
have consented to meet with the Grade 
Crossing and Trespasser committees of 
the Safety section of this Association, and 
the Steam Railroad section, National Safety 
Council, at council headquarters on Thurs- 
day morning to have brought clearly before 
them by staff officers of the council the 
details of our program, and especially to 
have the benefit of their suggestions as to 
how this program should be carried for- 
ward. 

“We hope that out of this contact today, 
and that of Messrs. Geyer and Blum with 
our committees on Thursday, will come a 
continuing working arrangement, whereby 
you can join us in the great amount of 
promotional work which will be necessary 
to insure any kind of success in reducing 
grade crossing and trespasser accidents.” 


Fatigue Tests 


In his address at the closing session on 
Thursday, Prof. Wilson reviewed briefly 
experimental data which have been ac- 
cumulated on the fatigue strength of fabri- 
cated steel structural members, and, more 
particularly, the fatigue tests of welded 
structural members conducted under his 
direction at the University of Illinois. 








Giving primary attention to those tests 
made specifically in the interest of the 
railroads, Prof. Wilson first discussed 
fatigue tests of eye-bars shortened by vari- 
ous methods; butt welds reinforced with 
butt straps; double-strap riveted butt joints 
reinforced with fillet welds along the edges 
of the butt strap; and reinforced diagonal 
truss members. He then turned his atten- 
tion to tests of reinforced diagonal truss 
members, and to a series of flexural fatigue 
tests of bridge stringers. Summarizing the 
results of the tests, he said that, based 
upon the fatigue strength corresponding to 
failure at 2,000,000 cycles, results appear 
to justify the following conclusions: 

(1) The three types of specimens 
planned to represent composite riveted- 
and-welded joints connecting the two parts 
of an eye-bar that had been shortened by 
cutting out a piece and splicing, all had 
a very much lower fatigue strength than 
the original eye-bar. 

(2) For specimens representing eye-bars 
that had been shortened by heating and 
upseting, the fatigue strengths of the short- 
ened and the unshortened specimens were 
very nearly equal. This applies to both 
steel and wrought-iron eye-bars. 

(3) Adding butt straps attached with 
fillet welds across but welds connecting 
plates, greatly reduced the fatigue strength 
of the joint. 

(4) The fatigue strength of the riveted 
splice of a girder web not designed to 
resist movement was increased somewhat 
by connecting the splice plates to the 
girder web with fillet welds, the magnitude 
of the increase depending upon the thick- 
ness of the web plate and of the splice 
plates. 

(5) Specimens representing diagonal 
members of a truss reinforced with cover 
plates extending from and welded to the 
gusset plates at the two ends, had a much 
greater total fatigue strength than speci- 
mens representing similar members not 
reinforced. 

(6) The unit flexural fatigue strength of 
rolled 12-in., 31.8-lb. I-beams reinforced 
with full-length cover plates attached with 
continuous %g¢-in. fillet welds, was con- 
siderably less than the unit flexural fatigue 
strength of the same beams in the as-rolled 
condition. The reduction in the unit fatigue 
strength due to the welds offset almost 
completely the increase in the section 
modulus due to the addition of the cover 
plates, and the total fatigue strength was 
only slightly greater for the reinforced 
beams than it was for the beams that were 
not reinforced. 

For rolled 12-in., 31.8-lb. I-beams rein- 
forced with full-length cover plates at- 
tached with %¢-in. intermitent fillet welds, 
the total fatigue strength was less for the 
reinforced beam than for the beam without 
reinforcement. 

(7). Attaching partial-length cover plates 
to 12-in., 31.8-lb. I-beams greatly reduced 
the total fatigue strength of the beams 
and should not be permitted. Various 
expedients for reducing the stress-raising 
factor at the ends of the partial-length 
cover plates were ineffective. 

(8) Attaching small plates to the bottom 
flange of rolled 12-in., 31.8-lb. I-beams, 
plates such as are used as gusset plates 
for stringer laterals, greatly reduced the 
fatigue strength of the beams. This was 
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true for plates attached with transverse 
fillet welds, longitudinal fillet welds and 
34-in. rivets. «© 


Affairs of the 
Signal Section 


The contribution of signaling, partic- 
ularly C.T.C, to the expediting of traffic 
during the war peak should focus attention 
on the advantages of this system, said 
Chairman Reich of the Signal section in 
his address before the opening session. 
Originally, said Mr. Reich, C.T.C. was 
regarded as a system which might be in- 
stalled on a given territory simply because 
of. the economic return, in that fewer at- 
tended offices were required, and where the 
expenditure could be justified. However, 
experience has indicated that the possi- 
bilities of the system are more far-reaching 
if careful consideration is given to the 
physical arrangement of the road. Mr. 
Reich then gave details of 10 factors that 
require consideration in proposing installa- 
tions of C. T.C. 

These considerations place emphasis on 
speed or, in the final analysis, reduced 
train hours, and it foilows that stability 
of the switch structure to withstand the 
heavier stresses is essential to dependable 
performance of the control system; like- 
wise the signaling of sidings with associated 
track circuits will require the maintenance 
of track with ballast resistance well within 
the limits prescribed for reliable operation 
of track circuits; a requirement that is 
economically of major importance as, with 
low ballast resistance, a larger number of 
track circuits will be required for a given 
territory, increasing installation and 
operation costs. 

An interesting development in signaling, 
pointed out by Mr. Reich, is the remote 
control of absolute manual block systems 
with continuous track circuits, as developed 
by the Wabash. While not a substitute 
for C.T.C., he said this system employs 
certain of the features of C.T.C. and would 
appear to be advantageous for light traffic 
lines. Still another development is a 
simplified type of automatic block signaling 
installed in single-track territory on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, based on 
continuous track circuits with signal ’pro- 
tection extending from siding to siding, 
there being no intermediate signals such 
as would be required to permit trains to 
follow one another in a station-to-station 
block. Coded track circuits were used, 
eliminating the need for line wires and 
pole line construction. 

In the electronics field, signaling has 
kept pace, said Mr. Reich, as evidenced 
by the development of carrier for C.T.C.. 
in which case the application of one or 
more carrier circuits on a pair of controls 
permits the breaking up of long sections 
of control, avoiding the need for additional 
line wires which otherwise would be 
necessary. 

While the technical engineering of com- 
munication requirements is not the function 
of the Signal section, Mr. Reich felt that 
some mention should be made of the growth 
of inductive carrier and of space radio 
train communication. Experimental in- 
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stallations of both types of communication 
in various types of railroad service have 
been made, and it is noteworthy, he said, 
that some rather. extensive installations 
of a permanent nature are either now 
under way or authorized on a number 
of ‘roads. 


Activities of 
Electrical Section 


In his review of the activities of the 
Electrical section, Mr. Trissal spoke in 
part as follows: 

“Several years ago the A.A.R. was active 
in the vision of the National Electrical 
Safety Code. After the 5th Edition of the 
National Electrical Safety Code was ap- 
proved, the Electrical section entered into 
negotiations with the private utilities com- 
panies, as represented by the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, in an attempt to formulate 
some principles and practices, as well as 
accompanying specifications, to be followed 
by these companies when their lines cross 
railroad property. The principles and 
practices formulated have been approved 
by the membership of the Electrical section 
and by the general committees of the other 
divisions involved, and have now been 
submitted to the Association of American 
Railroads for formal approval. 

“A number of years ago the electrified 
railroads began noticing that anchor rods 
were corroding rapidly, presumably as a 
result of electrolysis. Other railroads 
where anchor rods were protected with 
a covering of concrete did not experience 
such difficulties, and because of these differ- 
ences in experience, request was made for 
a research allotment to determine the effect 
of electric current on concrete and, if pos- 
sible, the amount of concrete necessary to 
insulate an anchor rod. The results which 
were obtained from the research carried 
out were described in A.R.E.A. Bulletin 
457, beginning on page 316,* and indicated 
to all of us that concrete foundations and 
anchor rods on electrified lines must be 
inspected at regular intervals to determine 
what damage, if any, is being caused by 
electrolytic action. 

“We have been giving considerable atten- 
tion. to safety precautions to be followed 
in electric welding. It is known that when 
welding is done in shops with a-c welders, 
transient voltages of very high magnitude 
are sometimes encountered, with the result 
that precautions must be taken against 
these voltages. This presents a very per- 
plexing problem, for if a workman is 
saddled with too many precautions and 
rules, the quality and quantity of his work 
are greatly affected. Certain recommenda- 
tions as to safety measures have been made 
and others will follow from time to time. 

“The Electrical section has made a pre- 
liminary report on the use of electric strip 
heaters in the chutes and pockets of coaling 
stations to keen them from freezing. It is 
now, in conjunction with the Signal sec- 
tion, preparing manufacturing specifications 
covering electric snow melters, and in 
studying the electronic control of motors. 





* An abstract of the report on this subject is 
presented elsewhere in this issue. 





“One of the new problems confronting 
the electrical departments of railroads is 
that of providing a reliable source of power 
for various communication circuits, such 
as carrier telephone and telegraph, as well 
as radio. While the power supply on 
locomotives and cabooses will be primarily 
the responsibility of the Mechanical divi- 
sion, we must be assued of an adequate 
and reliable source of supply at all fixed 
points.” 


Coope ration 


With Universities 
F. R. Layrg, Chairman* 


This committee submitted progress re- 
ports, presented as information, on five 
of its six assignments. These reports were 
preceded by a foreword explaining the pur- 
pose of the committee’s work and the need 
for attracting properly trained young men 
to careers in railway service. 


Appreciation of University Training 
—One of the assignments of this committee 
is to stimulate greater appreciation among 
railway and university officers of (a) the 
importance of instruction in transportation 
and economics for men entering railway 
service, and (b) the necessity for present- 
ing. instruction based on current railway 
conditions and taught by men of ability 
and experience. This report reproduces a 
portion of a letter from Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, which explains that too 
much specialized training is undesirable and 
that students should spend more time on 
basic courses. The letter also suggests that 
there is room for improvement by the rail- 
ways in methods of employment and train- 
ing men for key positions. A portion of 
another letter is presented, which mentions 
the apathy of railroads towards technically- 
trained new employees. 


Acquainting Universities and Col- 
leges with A. R. E. A.—In carrying out 
its assignment to call to the attention of 
universities such information developed by 
the association as is thought to be of spe- 
cial interest to them, the report quotes 
portions of a number of letters received 
from various colleges in response to a 
copy of the complete report of this com- 
mittee last year, which was sent to these 
institutions. Several of these letters men- 
tion the lack of interest in graduates on 
the part of the railways, and others state 
that opportunities and salaries must equal 
those in other fields of engineering en- 
deavor ‘if the railways are to succeed in 
inducing college men to plan railroad 
careers. 


Co-operative Education—On its as- 
signment to stimulate a greater interest in 
the science of transportation among uni- 
versity students, the committee reported 
that it has made a study of the extent to 
which the railroads have made use of the 
co-operative system of education, and then 
presented excerpts from some of the replies 
on this subject. Replies from roads that 
favor the plan and are now using it indicate 





* Chief Engineer, Bessemer & Lake Erie. 
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that the war has seriously disrupted their 
programs, but that they will be continued 
in departments where agreements with 
labor do not prevent. Replies from rail- 
roads that favor the plan but have not 
used it, indicate a definite interest and a 
desire to work out an arrangement to make 
use of co-operative education. 

Two replies that oppose the plan men- 
tion the disadvantages of alternating school 
and employment for short periods of time; 
one suggests that returning servicemen who 
are engineering graduates will be given 
preference for some time to come; and two 
other replies express the viewpoint that 
a system of special apprenticeship train- 
ing on the railroad for likely college grad- 
uates is better than the co-operative sys- 
tem. 


Investigate Textbooks—On its as- 

signment to investigate textbooks and other 
material available for instruction in rail- 
way engineering, the committee stated that 
a bibliography has been prepared, and then 
offered the following tentative conclusions: 
(1) There is no satisfactory college text- 
book on railway engineering; (2) there 
is some excellent supplementary material ; 
(3) the tendency in engineering curricula 
is toward the elimination of: special in- 
struction; (4) there is a desire on the 
part of some engineering teachers inter- 
ested in the railways for modern text ma- 
terial; and (5) the committee should at- 
tempt to outline the content of a modern 
text on railway engineering and submit 
it to reputable publishers, with recom- 
mendations as to men competent to write 
it. 
_ Conclusions and Recommendations 
—In carrying out its assignment to develop 
conclusions and recommendations, based 
upon a review of its previous reports, the 
committee presented the following conclu- 
sions : 

Concerning the stimulation of greater ap- 
preciation among railway and university 
officers of the fundamental importance of 
college training for young men entering 
railway service and the necessity of courses 
based on current railway conditions taught 
by men of ability and experience—(a) 
Some railways have evidenced appreciation 
of instruction in transportation and eco- 
nomics. (b) University officers are not 
inclined to provide courses in railway trans- 
portation unless the railways show greater 
interest in college-trained men. (c) Rail- 
ways should take advantage of the will- 
ingness of university officers to supply men 
with basic training in transportation and 
economics. (d) Other branches of the 
transportation industry are more active in 
the employment of men with college train- 
ing. (e) Co-operative instruction can be 
made effective under a joint arrangement 
between a university and a railroad, where- 
in the railroad offers summer employment 
—this employment to constitute carefully 
developed and properly supervised courses 
of practical experience and _ instruction, 
with payment therefor sufficient to be of 
material assistance in meeting living and 
school expenses, The railroad should offer 
employment to students each summer dur- 
ing their university programs, provided 
they show a real interest in their work 
and demonstrate their capacity to make 
progress. 


With respect to bringing to the attention 
of universities and colleges such informa- 
tion and conclusions developed by the as- 
sociation as will be of special interest of 
value to them, the committee said: (a) 
Railway engineering and transportation of- 
fer worthwhile opportunities to college and 
university-trained men. (b) There is an 
apparent lack of suitable railway trans- 
portation textbooks and a very definite 
need for texts of an up-to-date nature em- 
bodying recent economic developments in 
construction, operation and maintenance. 
(c) Contrary to the views held by a few, 
there is every reason for placing confidence 
in the future of the railways, and an equal 
degree of confidence may be placed in his 
future by the young man who associates 
himself with the railway industry. (d) 
The work of the A. R. E. A. as developed 
in the Manual has been made available to 
engineering colleges and universities, and 
the majority use the Manual regularly. 
(e) It is regretted that a few outstanding 
colleges and universities have discontinued 
or curtailed their courses in railway trans- 
portation. 

With respect to its assignment on devel- 
oping means of bringing to the attention of 
railway managements the value of a tech- 
nical education for young men entering 
railway service, the committee concluded: 
(a) Employment of college-trained men is 
advantageous for creating a reserve for 
supervisory positions and to keep abreast 
of other industries. (b) Desirable col- 
lege men, in addition to educational quali- 
fications, have high character and leader- 
ship ability. (c) The railways are behind 
other industry in seeking such men. (d) 
Industries to a greater extent than some 
railways, have definite policies and organ- 
ized methods for securing college men. 
(e) A few railways with training systems 
have been able to attract desirable men 
and records have shown the value of these 
practices. 

On its assignment on the stimulation of 
greater interest in the science of trans- 
portation among college students, the com- 
mittee’s conclusions were: (a) Technically- 
trained young men are not now being at- 
tracted to railway service. (b) Univer- 
sities are not giving courses that will best 
prepare the students for railway service. 
(c) The discontinuance of courses in rail- 
way transportation has been the result of 
apparent, if not real, lack of railway in- 
terest. 

On developing means whereby university 
facilities may be made available for re- 
search for the railway industry, the com- 
mittee’s conclusions were as follows: (a) 
The value of research is being increasingly 
recognized by the railways. (b) Research 
may be carried out in university, railway 
and industrial laboratories. (c) Many 
engineering colleges have well-equipped 
laboratories and are almost invariably will- 
ing to co-operate. (d) College facilities 
are so located as to avoid the concentration 
of research activities ,and may permit re- 
search dealing with materials or processes 
applicable to a particular section. 


Discussion—C. C. Williams, consultant 
in engineering and industrial education, 
Madison, Wis., lamented the fact that more 
college representatives cannot or do not 
take an active part in the deliberations of 





the committee, to get more of the college 
viewpoint into the committee’s delibera- 
tions, and then volunteered the suggestion 
that, except for highly specialized positions, 
for which university graduates might be 
desirable, the railroads might find a large 
reservoir of adequately trained men in the 
junior colleges and technical schools. 

C. H. Blackman (L. & N.) took excep- 
tion to the implication in Mr. Williams’ 
comments, that the railroads could get 
along with mechanics for engineers, and 
insisted that there is a real opportunity on 
the railways for the best college-trained 
men, citing several examples to prove this 
point. 

Chairman Layng, in defense of univer- 
sity representatives, named the college rep- 
resentatives on the committee and com- 
mended them for their activities, pointing 
out that he was more concerned about 
equally effective co-operation from railroad 
men. 

C. H. Mottier (I. C.), speaking at some 
length about conditions in employment 
since 1930, emphasized the importance of 
attracting and holding college graduates in 
the engineering department, and pointed 
out that the major problem in attracting 
college-trained men to the railways today 
is one of “dollars.” He asserted that the 
railways cannot expect to hire competent 
engineers for anything like what they have 
been paying, and suggested that it may be 
necessary for them to pay graduate engi- 
neers from $250 to $275 a month in order 
to attract and hold them—along with prom- 
ises that these men will receive increases 
at specific intervals during at least the first 
three years of employment. 

At the same time, he cautioned against 
the hiring of too many university-trained 
men, to avoid creating congestion at the top 
with resulting dissatisfaction, and closed 
with the statement that the solution of the 
problem of attracting college-trained men 
to the railroads lies primarily with the rail- 
roads themselves, and not with the univer- 
sities of the country. 

Summarizing for the committee, Chair- 
man Layng endorsed the comments of Mr. 
Mottier and agreed that the major respon- 
sibility of the committee, having estab- 
lished the facts, is now to bring this matter 
forcefully to the attention of railway man- 
agements. 


Location—Operation 


M. F. Mannion, Chairman* 


This committee presented progress re- 
ports on three of its nine assignments. 


Revision of Manual—In a progress 
report on Revision of Manual, the commit- 
tee referred to the authorized consolidation 
of Chapter 21 with Chapter 16, which be- 
comes Chapter 16, on Economics of Loca- 
tion and Operation, and recommended sev- 
eral editorial revisions in the reprinting 
of the new chapter, which were submitted 
for formal ratification. 

All of these recommended revisions were 
approved. 





* Office Assistant to Chief Engineer, Bessemer 
& Lake Erie. 
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Sidings for Freight Trains—On its 
assignment to study methods or formulas 
for more economical and efficient railway 
operation, the committee submitted as in- 
formation a progress report on length of 
sidings for freight train operation, with 
the recommendation that this subject be 
continued for further study. This report 
states that longer sidings with power-op- 
erated switches and longer turnouts have 
resulted in greater operating efficiency be- 
cause trains can enter and leave sidings at 
greater speed, thus reducing the time lost 
for train meets and otherwise expediting 
traffic generally. It discusses the general 
factors which determine the desirable 
length of sidings, including number of cars 
per train, average lengths of cars, locomo- 
tives and cabooses, stopping distance in 
sidings, slack in cars, track clearance, sig- 
nal clearance and highway crossing pro- 
tection, and offers a simple formula for 
length, based on these factors. 


Railway Electrification—On its as- 
signment to study the economics of railway 
location and operation, as affected by rail- 
way electrification, the committee submit- 
ted as information a report devoted to the 
Diesel-electric locomotive. At the outset, 
the report discusses the availability of 
Diesel-electric motive power and cites a 
number of examples in this regard, point- 
ing out, however, that the mileages being 
obtained under steam locomotive operation 
are also increasing regularly. Next, the 
report compares at some length the main- 
tenance and reliability of steam and Diesel- 
electric power for high-speed operation, 
heavy freight and passenger service, and 
switching and yard service. Tables are 
submitted showing comparative unit repair 
costs on a number of railways, and also the 
effect of age on Diesel repair costs. 

In summary, the report states that high 
utilization must be obtained to justify the 
higher first cost of Diesel power, as com- 
pared with steam power; that in regard 
to operating costs, the electric locomotive 
is at a disadvantage with respect to fuel 
costs, the Diesel in lubrication costs, and 
the steam locomotive in fuel, water, en- 
ginehouse expenses and repair costs (except 
lubrication). The steam locomotive has 
a decided superiority in fixed charges, in- 
cluding first cost, depreciation, interest, 
taxes and insurance. The electric locomo- 
tive shows advantage in depreciation costs, 
while the Diesel-electric locomotive enjoys 
no advantage at all, except in yard service 
when Diesel switchers can displace steam 
power on a five to seven basis. 

With regard to the six operating char- 
acteristics of overload capacity, high ac- 
celeration, availability, flexibility, use fac- 
tor, and freedom from complete breakdown, 
the steam locomotive is at a disadvantage 
in all six, the Diesel has advantages in all 
but the first factor, and the electric locomo- 
tive has advantages in all but the last two 
mentioned. In consideration of special 
features, such as smoke elimination, dam- 
age to roadbed, merchandising appeal and 
dynamic braking, steam power is again at 
a disadvantage as compared with Diesel- 
electric and electric power. Finally, with 
respect to the possibility of eliminating 
facilities necessary to operation and main- 
tenance, steam power is again at a dis- 
advantage, but an offset to this lies in the 
fact that the maintenance of any sub- 
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stantial number of electric or Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives requires special shops, en- 
tailing substantial capital expenditures. 


Water Service 
B. W. DeGeer, Chairman* 


Reports on 6 of its 10 assignments were 
presented by this committee, including re- 
vision of the Manual, two progress reports 
presented as information, and three final re- 
ports, two of which were also presented as 
information. 


Revision of Manual—Under this sub- 
ject, the committee recommended a change 
in specifications concerning indicators for 
welded steel tanks for railway service and 
submitted a revised and abridged list of 
terms in the Manual Glossary for substitu- 
tion for the terms relating to water service 
now appearing therein. The committee also 
submitted specifications and plans for tim- 
ber substructures for wood water tanks of 
50,000-gal. (16 ft. by 24 ft.) capacity, and 
100,000-gal. (20 ft. by 30 ft.) capacity, 
with the recommendation that they be ap- 
proved for publication to replace corre- 
sponding specifications and plans now in 
the Manual. 

All of these recommended revisions were 
approved. 


Pitting and Corrosion in Locomotive 
Boilers—The committee offered as in- 
formation a progress report on its assign- 
ment to investigate the cause and remedy 
for pitting and corrosion of locomotive 
boiler tubes and sheets, with special refer- 
ence to the status of the embrittlement in- 
vestigations. This report states that a 
study of the use of organic inhibitors and 
sodium nitrate to prevent intercrystalline 
corrosion confirms previous reports on pre- 
ventatives for this particular type of corro- 
sion. The report also states that several 
locomotives with welded boilers may be 
placed in service in 1946 and that their 
performance will be followed carefully in 
order that the committee may be able to 
report fully at a later date on this method 
of construction as a preventative of inter- 
crystalline corrosion. 


Governmental Regulations Pertain- 
ing to Railway Sanitation—In a prog- 
ress report on its assignment to keep the 
association informed of progress being 
made by federal or state authorities on 
regulations pertaining to railway sanita- 
tion, the committee explained that a revi- 
sion of the Public Health Service Drinking 
Water Standards has been proposed to 
clarify the 1942 standards and to establish 
a standard that will be applicable to all 
public water supplies in the United States, 
and pointed out that this revision does not 
materially change the standards as affect- 
ing the railroads. The committee also re- 
ports that the Joint Committee on Railway 
Sanitation, A. A. R., held conferences in 
July and August, 1945, with the United 
States Public Health Service on proposed 
changes in the Sanitation Manual for Land 
and Air Conveyances, and on the Interstate 
Quarantine Regulations, which, it is under- 
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stood, will apply only to new installations, 
except where contamination is found in ex- 
isting installations. 

The committee called special attention 
to the revision of the section on hydrants, 
Section II, Item 1, in the Sanitation Man- 
ual, which it presented in full in its report. 
This section, the committee pointed out, 
places severe restrictions on the installation 
of new watering hydrants used for the de- 
livery of drinking water, which will involve 
considerable expense at many locations be- 
cause duplicate sewer lines and sump pumps 
would be required. An attempt is being 
made to develop a hydrant which will have 
suitable drainage and frost-proof character- 
istics and still avoid the necessity for in- 
stalling duplicate sewer lines. 

The report also states that another pro- 
posed revision of the Sanitation Manual 
calls for toilet facilities in each diner, to 
which the railroad representatives objected. 
At one of the meetings of the Joint Com- 
mittee with the United States Public 
Health Service it was proposed to study 
the discharge of all fecal wastes from con- 
veyances into a tank or tanks under the car, 
which would be emptied from time to time 
in a sanitary manner, and the Board of 
Directors of the A. A. R. has authorized 
a program of research for a thorough study 
of this problem. 


Taking Water Samples—Under its as- 
signment to study methods for taking wa- 
ter samples, the committee submitted a 
final report, presented as information, giv- 
ing general instructions for the collection 
of boiler water samples. 


Removing Oily Deposits in Locomo- 
tive Boilers—In a final report on its 
assignment to investigate methods of re- 
moving oily deposits from the inside of 
locomotive boilers, which was presented as 
information, the committee explains that 
considerable damage to fire boxes and stay- 
bolts has been ascribed to accumulations 
of oil inside locomotive boilers with open- 
type feedwater heaters under certain cir- 
cumstances. The report goes on to describe 
cleaning experiments with soda ash; caus- 
tic soda; sodium metsilicate with a sul- 
fonated-alcohol-type wetting agent; and a 
combination treatment with trisodium phos- 
phate, sodium metasilicate, sodium-hydrox- 
ide and a wetting agent. As a result of 
these experiments, the committee said: 

“The conclusions arrived at from these 
experiments indicated that all of the pro- 
cedures used had a certain degree of merit, 
inasmuch as all resulted in a reduction of 
leakage at staybolts. The greatest im- 
provement in the elimination of leaks and 
in obtaining a clean boiler was effected by 
using sodium metasilicate and a wetting 
agent in the proportions of 0.5 oz. and 0.05 
0z., respectively, to a gallon of water, and 
boiling under 100-lb. pressure with fire in 
the firebox. This procedure has been made 
standard practice on the road which made 
the various experiments described, and the 
results obtained are said to be satisfactory. 
The only variable now involved is the fre- 
quency of the boiling operations. Instruc- 
tions call for boiling of open-heater 
equipped boilers at least once a year, or as 
often as necessary, which in extremely se- 
vere cases may be every 30 days. The 
boilers have been rendered clean inside and 
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water tight, and are being kept in this 
condition by this method.” 


Conserving Labor and Materials— 
The committee submitted as information a 
brief final report on this assignment, which 
reviews some of the conservation practices 
developed during World War II. The re- 
port states that some of the practices de- 
veloped during war-time for conserving 
material will be continued because of their 
economic advantage, and also states that 
the committee now has a representative on 
the General Reclamation section of Com- 
mittee 3A, Purchases and Stores Division, 
A. A. R., to study and report on methods 
for salvaging additional items of water 
service material. It adds that this class of 
material can generally be salvaged best by 
water service departments. 

The report also mentions the scarcity of 
labor and cites some examples of the use 
of labor-saving equipment in water service 
work which were helpful in conserving la- 
bor. In-two conclusions, the committee 
said: 

“The railways have displayed resource- 
fulness and ingenuity in combining to the 
best advantage the use of salvaged and 
substitute materials with the limited allot- 
ment of new material available. This com- 
bination carried them through the critical 
war period under a greatly increased traf- 
fic load. 

“The demand for all kinds of new mate- 
rials will be very urgent in the immediate 
future, and the railways should make plans 
to see that they receive a fair proportion 
for their requirements.” 


Report on Highways 


A. P. Button, Chairman* 


The committee presented reports on three 
of its six assignments. Under’ Revision of 
Manual it recommended the deletion of a 
paragraph on changing the alinement of 
highway crossings that do not cross the 
tracks at right angles; the elimination of 
instructions on the location of 50-deg. re- 
flector-type signs at railroad-highway 
grade crossings, since the signs should be 
located to admit the best view by persons 
approaching the crossings; and the adop- 
tion of a specification relating to the tops 
of footings for various types of highway 
crossing signs, warning signals and auto- 
matic gates. These recommendations were 
adopted. 


Design of Highway Crossings—One 
of the assignments of this committee is to 
investigate the design and specifications for 
highway crossings at grade over railway 
tracks. In a progress report on this as- 
signment, the committee presented specifi- 
cations for the construction of prefabricat- 
ed, sectional, treated timber crossings, with 
the recommendation that they be adopted 
for publication. This recommendation was 
approved. 


Grade Crossing Protection—Under 
its assignment to investigate the compara- 
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tive methods of various. types of grade 
crossing protection, collaborating with the 
Committee on Signals and Interlocking of 
the Signal section, A. A. R., and with the 
Highway Research Board, the committee 
submitted a progress report as information 
on tests of Scotchlite reflectors, and Alzak, 
Cuneo and Mirolite signs. 

In its conclusions, the committee said 
that tests of some of the reflecting mate- 
rials have progressed to such an extent 
that it can recommend the use of these 
materials where flashlights, gates or street 
lights are not in service and the expense of 
reflector button signs is not justified. 


Buildings 
H. C. Lorenz, Chairman* 


Reports were presented by this committee 
on two of its six assignments, both of 
which were final reports, presented as in- 
formation. 


Color Dynamics—The report on color 
dynamics as an aid to efficiency explains 
that the proper blending of colors, which 
has been termed “color science,” will in- 
crease production, reduce personal injuries, 
provide better working conditions, and also 
improve morale. It goes on to discuss in 
a general way the psychological effect of 
colors and combinations of colors and the 
light-reflecting values of various individual 
colors. Included in the report are floor 
plans of a chemical laboratory and phy- 
sical laboratory of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Huntington, W. Va., which were painted 
in accordance with the principles of color 
dynamics.t The plans show the various 
colors used for the rooms and equipment. 
Also included in the report is Exhibit “A,” 
a four-page section of color harmony sug- 
gestions. 

As its conclusions, the committee pre- 
sented the following: 

“Color painting has innumerable benefits 
and plays an important role in increasing 
production; reducing injuries, giving better 
working conditions, and uplifting the mo- 
rale of the workers. 

“It must be borne in mind that many 
different color arrangements are recom- 
mended for various types of work, and for 
this reason no rule can be set up which 
will apply to every problem. 

“To secure the best color scheme, an ex- 
pert should be consulted as to proper 
blending or matching; however, the selec- 
tion will usually be made by the person or 
persons in charge of the work, who will 
exercise their individual preferences or 
tastes. 

“Proper light reflection values of various 
colors should be considered when making 
a selection so that proper light accompa- 
nies the color arrangement. 

“Streamlining is preferred in color paint- 
ing. However, color painting can be used 
on old facilities with proper study. 

“Industrial plants have used this mode 
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of painting for a considerable period of 
time because of its many advantages; 
therefore, railroads to parallel the success 
of other industries must realize that dark, 
drab and somber painting is obsolete, and 
must step forward into the color painting 
field.” 


Prefabricated Buildings—In a final 
report on prefabricated buildings for rail- 
way use, the committee discusses briefly 
the erection of prefabricated structures and 
the types of units made for this type of 
construction, including all-metal buildings 
and panel units with wood frames. The 
report adds that many railroads have used 
prefabricated buildings in recent years for 
labor-camp, bunk-house and mess-hall in- 
stallations, and for small garages, flag cab- 
ins, section houses, tool sheds, etc. The 
committee does not recommend prefabri- 
cated structures of more than one story in 
height because, with changes in use, exces- 
sive loading on the second floor might 
cause collapse. In many cases, because of 
building - code restrictions, prefabricated 
structures cannot be erected in cities or 
towns. 

The committee concludes that each build- 
ing problem should be studied individually 
before adopting prefabricated construction, 
and points out that occupancies introduc- 
ing heavy loadings and rough operations 
may develop extraordinary maintenance 
and repair, which will soon entail expendi- 
tures, coupled with the initial cost, far ex- 
ceeding the cost of a more permanent form 
of structure. 

The report was received without dis- 
cussion. 


Work Equipment 


C. H. R. Howe, Chairman* 


The Committee on Maintenance of Way 
Work Equipment presented reports on 7 
of its 11 assignments, 5 of which were final 
reports, presented as information, while 2 
were progress reports. 


Revision of Manual—Under this as- 
signment, the committee submitted a prog- 
ress report which recommends making per- 
manent the war-time emergency provisions 
concerning flexible gasoline lines. 

This recommendation was approved. 


Tie-Cutting Machines—On its assign- 
ment to investigate tie-cutting machines, 
the committee submitted a final report, 
which states there is but one type of tie- 
cutting machine available at the present 
time. It describes briefly the construction 
and operation of this machine which, it 
points out, cuts the ties into three pieces 
so they can be removed with a minimum 
of disturbance to the tie bed underneath. 


Repairing Work Equipment—On the 
subject of organization, machinery and 
tools for repairing maintenance of way 
work equipment, the committee submitted 
as information a final report which dis- 
cusses briefly the importance of providing 
for proper maintenance and repair of work 
equipment and states that it is desirable 
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to have one system or regional shop. The 
larger shops, it says, have the advantage 
of better facilities and the employment of 
skilled mechanics which are not available 
or justified for smaller shops. In addition, 
it points out, such shops permit the salvag- 
ing of usable repair parts on a large scale 
and centralization of the stock of repair 
parts, thus reducigg inventory. 
The report then discusses the organiza- 
tion and duties of forces for the mainte- 
nance and repair of work equipment, 
including the superintendent of work equip- 
ment, shop supervisors, inspectors, road 
supervisors, maintainers, mechanics, and 
work equipment operators. It also lists 
the tools and equipment recommended for 
a work equipment shop, including its elec- 
tric shop tools and equipment, gasoline 
engine testing and reconditioning equip- 
ment, woodworking tools and machinery, 
and miscellaneous tools and equipment. 


Hoisting Equipment—A final report, 
offered as information, was submitted by 
the committee on its investigation of hoist- 
ing equipment. This report points out that 
equipment for handling materials ranges 
from human arms and backs to cranes 
that will lift locomotives. It then explains 
briefly the principle of the lever, including 
the hand winch or windlass, block and 
tackle and chain hoist. This is followed 
by brief descriptions of the various sup- 
porting devices used with block and tackle, 
chain hoists, portable electric hoists and 
power winches, which include the tripod, 
gin pole, A-frame, breast derrick, jib crane, 
pillar crane, hand-type derrick car, sand 
hoist, steam or air rail loaders, pile drivers, 
and on-track cranes. The report also de- 
scribes the Diesel-powered tractor with a 
power take-off winch and hoisting equip- 
ment which, it states, was specially de- 
signed for laying pipes in trenches, but is 
readily adaptable as an off-track machine 
for laying rail and handling other main- 
tenance materials. 


Diesel Engines—A progress report, 
offered as information, was presented by 
the committee on its assignment relating 
to Diesel engines. This report reviews 
briefly the early history of the imternal 
combustion engine and the Diesel engine, 
and then discusses briefly the principle of 
the gasoline, semi-Diesel and Diesel en- 
gines, and the relative cost and weight of 
these units. Concerning the relative cost 
of the two types of power for small units 
(5 to 10 hp.), it is estimated that the cost 
of the Diesel may be from 2% to 4 times 
that of a gasoline engine of the same horse- 
power, but it is pointed out that with larger 
units the cost may be more nearly equal. 
The report also discusses the relative mer- 
its of four-cycle and two-cycle Diesel 
engines and fuel injection systems and 
starting facilities for Diesels. 


Electromagnets—A final report on the 
use of electromagnets in maintenance of 
way work describes briefly the principle of 
the electromagnet, discusses the types com- 
monly used, explains the construction and 
Presents a table of electromagnet character- 
istics. The report mentions that circular 
Magnets are more generally used because 
they are adaptable to a greater variety of 
applications. It also states that the power 
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plant should be an independent engine or 
motor, if possible, because if the generator 
is operated from a power take-off, the 
crane engine is slowed momentarily when 
making a lift, just at the time when it is 
desired to get as large a load.on the magnet 
as possible. Also recommended are re- 
versing switches which give a quick dis- 
charge of the load, and the practice of 
keeping the current off a magnet during 
the return swing. 

The report states that, in some cases, 
the use of magnets has resulted in a safer 
way of handling materials, and that angle 
bars, tie plates, rail anchors and switch 
materials, as well as kegs of bolts and 
spikes, are examples of materials which 
can be handled satisfactorily by electromag- 
nets. It explains that the use of an electro- 
magnet often requires only the employment 
of the operator of the machine, whereas 
the use of hooks, clamps or other devices 
for picking up a load requires another man 
to attach the hook, clamp or other device. 

Relating to this assignment, the commit- 
tee offered the following conclusions: 

“Electromagnets may be used to handle 
materials in much maintenance of way 
work. The attainment of economy in doing 
work along the right of way imposes the 
same problems that are encountered in a 
material or scrap yard. The operation may 
involve work train equipment or it may 
call for crawler or truck-mounted machines 
which move to the work. The use of mag- 
nets will, no doubt, be expanded in the 
future.” 


Oil Filters—A final report on oil filters, 
presented as information, discusses the va- 
rious types of filters and the manner in 
which they remove impurities from oil. 
The report suggests that a large filter is 
good for longer service than a small one 
and will reduce renewal costs. Lubri- 
cating oil filters remove moisture, unburned 
fuel, road dirt, carbon, metal particles and 
sludge; therefore, their use results in more 
economical engine operation because less 
frequent oil changes are required, oil con- 
sumption is reduced and motor parts wear 
longer. In general, it is pointed out, the 
use of oil filters reduces replacements and 
repairs of pistons, piston rings, piston pins, 
piston pin bearings, connecting rod bear- 
ings, crankshafts, valves, valve guides, 
valve seats and gaskets. 

Turning to the subject of fuel oil filters 
for internal combustion engines, the com- 
mittee explains the type used on gasoline 
engines and the principle of fuel injection 
on Diesel engines. Concerning the latter, 
its report states that an extremely efficient 
fuel oil filter is absolutely necessary on 
Diesel engines, so that no foreign matter 
in the fuel will cause engine failure due to 
clogging of the fuel injection nozzles, the 
openings in which are very small. In se- 
lecting filters, it says, it is a safe rule to 
allow 150 to 200 cu. in. of filtering capacity 
for each 100 hp. of Diesel engine capacity, 
or for each 125 hp. of gasoline engine 
capacity. It is recommended that large 
tandem or double-type filters, or two single 
units connected in parallel, be used on large 
engines, so the engine can be operated 
continuously while one battery of filters 
is being cleaned. 

Closing its report, the committee offered 
the following conclusions: 


“Lubricating oil filters are necessary to 
keep the oil free from foreign substances. 
They will prolong the service life of en- 
gines between shopping periods. 

“Tf it should be desired to change from 
one filter to another, the capacity required 
should be discussed with a filter expert. 

“The change of a filter of the sealed 
type, the replacement of a removable car- 
tridge, and the removal and cleaning of a 
washable-type filter should be based either 
on the hours of service or the mileage 
made, although the need for servicing at 
other times may be indicated by the ap- 
pearance of the oil. 

“No fixed maintenance procedure can be 
set up for the cleaning and reconditioning 
all filters. The manufacturer’s instructions 
should be followed for the particular filter 
in use. 

“Tf oil is dirty or cloudy, check the inlet 
and outlet pipes, and if both are open, give 
the filter the attention recommended by 
the manufacturer.” 


Yards and Terminals 
W. J. Hedley, Chairman* 


This committee submitted reports on 2 
of its 10 assignments, one of which was a 
progress report, presented as information, 
on its assignment to compile a bibliography 
on subjects pertaining to yards and termi- 
nals appearing in current periodicals. 


Produce Terminals—The committee 
submitted a final report on this subject for 
substitution in the Manual in place of the 
material now contained in Section 36, pages 
14-28 to 14-31, inclusive. The new mate- 
rial rearranges and expands the data and 
recommendations on produce terminals to 
differentiate between railway perishable 
freight yards and wholesale produce mar- 
kets. It contains reference to produce ter- 
minals in general, and to the functions of 
railway and marketing facilities, and rec- 
ommendations on the design of track lay- 
outs, buildings, driveways and platforms 
for such terminals. Also included are sug- 
gestions concerning icing facilities, garbage 
and refuse disposal, drainage, floodlighting, 
fencing, etc. 

This material was adopted without com- 
ment. 


Roadway and Ballast 


W. C. Swartout, Chairman} 


This committee presented reports on 6 
of its 14 assignments, two of which were 
final reports, submitted for adoption, and 
the others progress reports, presented as 
information. 


Culverts—On its assignment to develop 
specifications for asphalt coating and pav- 
ing of corrugated iron culvert pipe, the 
committee submitted for adoption and pub- 
lication in the Manual the specifications as 
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submitted in 1945, except for several modi- 
fications in the adhesion test. 
This specification was adopted. 


Roadway Drainage—On its assignment 
to check the extent to which recommended 
practices of the association relative to road- 
way drainage are being followed by the 
railroads, the committee submitted a prog- 
ress report, presented as information, which 
states that engineering officers are aware 
of the increased importance of roadway 
drainage. Generally speaking, rock drains 
for drainage of water pockets have not 
proved satisfactory, and other methods, 
such as pole-driving and grouting are be- 
ing used. Recommended practices for sur- 
face drainage, it said, are generally being 
followed. 


Roadway Protection—On this assign- 
ment, the committee submitted a progress 
report, presented as information, which dis- 
cusses the stabilization of roadbed by pres- 
sure grouting. The report mentions brief- 
ly the two types of grouting equipment, 
pneumatic and hydraulic, and explains the 
two schools of thought concerning the use 
of rich and lean grout mixtures. It also 
mentions several features of grouting tech- 
nique, explains that the cost of grouting 
varies considerably and cites several ex- 
amples of savings. The committee con- 
cludes that pressure grouting has impor- 
tant possibilities as a remedy for soft track 
and that the saving in maintenance cost 
more than warrants the first cost of doing 
the work, regardless of permanence. A 
bibliography of articles on pressure grout- 
ing is also presented. 


First Progress Report on Roadbed 
Stabilization—Appended to the report on 
the foregoing subject, the committee pre- 
sented its First Progress Report of the In- 
vestigation of Methods of Roadbed Sta- 
bilization. This investigation was begun 
in May, 1945, at the request of the A. R. 
E. A. Committee on Roadway and Ballast, 
and is a co-operative investigation by the 
Engineering division, A. A. R., and the 
Engineering Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois. Studies have been 
made during the year on five railroads to 
learn (1) the conditions under which un- 
stable roadbeds develop due to ballast pock- 
ets, (2) the details of the grouting proce- 
dures now in use, and (3) the manner in 
which the grout is distributed within the 
roadbed after injection. In addition, main- 
tenance records will be accumulated for the 
locations studied and will be used in the 
future to judge the success of grouting. 

The report begins with a general expla- 
nation of the essential features of grouting 
procedure, including the types of equipment 
used, and then describes in detail the con- 
ditions, grouting procedure and results of 
the tests on each of the five roads. 

On the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
tests were made on a 15-mile section of sin- 
gle-track main line between Mercer, Mo., 
and Princeton, which was constructed in 
1942. The report describes the general 
soil, sub-ballast and ballast conditions on 
this test section and presents a table show- 
ing the characteristic physical properties of 
the clay in the subgrade, which indicate 
that it is highly plastic. The report goes 
on to describe the grouting, which was 
done with a Koehring mud jack, with grout 
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mixes varying from 1 to 6 to 1 to 12. In- 
cluded is a graph showing the mechanical 
analysis of the grouting sands and a num- 
ber of typical ballast cross-sections, be- 
fore and after grouting, which were ob- 
tained by digging trenches laterally across 
the track. 

The tests on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
are located on a section of track 10 miles 
long near Savonburg, Tex. The report 
describes the soil and track conditions ; the 
equipment used, which included a specially- 
designed hydraulic grout pumping unit; 
and the grouting procedure. Also shown 
are a cross-section after grouting, photo- 
graphs of the equipment, and a graph of the 
mechanical analysis of the grouting sand. 
The grout mixture used consisted of 1 
sack of cement to 8 cu. ft. of medium fine 
sand and 30 gal. of water, with an admix- 
ture of % gal. of asphalt emulsion. 

On the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
tests are being conducted on a continuous 
out-of-face grouting job 12 miles long in 
the vicinity of Olathe, Kan. The report 
presents data on the soil constants of the 
subgrade, which show it to be an inorganic 
clay of medium to high plasticity. It also 
describes the track conditions and previous 
attempts to stabilize the track with sub- 
drainage. Hydraulic methods of grouting 
were used and, in general, a lean mixture 
(1 to 12) with 40 to 45 gal. of water and 
1.2 gal. of emulsified asphalt was used, al- 
though at some very soft spots, or slide 
areas, a 1 to 6 mix was used. The report 
describes the grouting methods and organ- 
ization and presents a number of photo- 
graphs and cross-sections before and after 
grouting. Also shown is a table of deflec- 
tions of the track under traffic loads on 10 
successive tie plates before and after grout- 
ing. 

The tests on the New York Central were 
made at two points, one on a 5-mile sec- 
tion of the Michigan Central, near Wel- 
land, Ont., and the other on the New York 
Central proper, near Vermilion, Ohio. The 
report on these tests is confined primarily 
to a discussion of the former, and includes 
track and soil conditions, grouting meth- 
ods, etc. This work was done with a com- 
pany-built pneumatic grouting machine, 
which is described, and in this work, it was 
pointed out, the ballast material was first 
washed with about 8 gal. of water, followed 
by one batch of a very rich grout mixture, 
after which successive batches consisted of 
1. sack of cement, 1 cu. ft. of sand and 8 
gal. of water. 

Tests were also conducted on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, on a 
section of single-track line about 334 miles 
long, traversing the Missouri river bottom 
near Owego, Iowa. The subgrade material 
in this instance is a highly-plastic black 
gumbo clay. The report shows cross-sec- 
tions of a numbér of typical ballast pockets 
and describes the grouting procedure and 
equipment, which included a penumatic 
grouting machine. Various modifications 
of grouting procedure were used at various 
locations on this project. 

Concerning these tests, the report con- 
cludes, it is of interest to note that the sub- 
grade material at every location studied in 
the investigation consists of clay of me- 
dium to high plasticity. No sands, silts 
or even silty clays have been encountered 





below ballast pockets. It has been the in- 
tention to avoid all speculation concerning 
the manner in which the grout accom- 
plishes its desirable effects, feeling that, in 
time, the facts will lead to an understand- 
ing of the nature and value of the grouting 
process. 

The address by Professor Peck of the 
University of Illinois fgllowed immediately 
after the report on roadbed stabilization. 
Supplementing his remarks with a color 
moving picture showing grouting practices 
on the Santa Fe, and with slide films con- 
sisting mostly of roadbed cross sections 
after grouting, Professor Peck gave con- 
siderable additional information regarding 
the investigation of roadbed stabilization. 


Structural Support—In the second part 
of this assignment, to study roadway pro- 
tection by means of structural support, such 
as struts and piling, the committee sub- 
mitted a progress report, presented as in- 
formation, to solicit comments and criti- 
cisms, with the hope that it may be sub- 
mitted next year for inclusion in the man- 
ual. The report consists principally of 
drawings, including a typical timber pile 
retaining structure, with a table showing 
the spacing of piles with and without slop- 
ing surcharge; three different methods of 
tieing timber piling together for protection 
of sliding fills; a method of using scrap 
rail piling and tie rails for this purpose; 
and a combination rail piling and timber 
retaining wall. The report also mentions 
the use of concrete piles with reinforced 
concrete planks for retaining walls and 
shows a drawing of a wall using grooved 
reinforced concrete sheet piling, with a but- 
tress at the ground line. 


Plans for Telltales—The committee 
recommended that the plans and specifica- 
tions for one and two-track overhead and 
side warning telltales of wood construc- 
tion, submitted last year, be adopted and 
published in the Manual. 

This recommendation was approved. 


Ballast Specifications—On its assign- 
ment to prepare specifications for ballast 
and to review specifications of leading 
railroads to determine their conformity 
with A. R. E. A. recommendations, the 
committee submitted a progress report, as 
information, which discusses current speci- 
fications and points out that quality re- 
quirements of ballast, such as hardness, 
strength, durability, etc., are difficult te 
evaluate. It goes on to discuss in particu- 
lar the specification concerning soft and 
friable pieces and suggests that the Los 
Angeles abrasion test for wear offers some 
promise in evaluating this characteristic of 
ballast, but that no suitable adaptation of 
this test for the larger sizes of ballast has 
been developed, although a committee of 
the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials is working on the problem. 


Ballast Tests—On its assignment to 
study ballast test methods, the committee 
describes the Los Angeles abrasion test and 
suggests that it should be extended to in- 
clude several more gradations of size which 
will make it adaptable for the larger sizes 
of ballast. It also suggests and describes 
a proposed tamping test, which is combined 
with repeated load applications to deter- 
mine the field behavior of ballast, the re- 
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sults of which could be correlated to Los 
Angeles abrasion tests. 

The report also mentions the soundness, 
or weather-resistance, test for ballast, and 
suggests that further investigation should 
be made to develop a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory specification, because some materials 
that do not fail in service fail in this test. 
The committee suggests that added per- 
sonnel and financial assistance, combined 
with a definite research plan, would great- 
ly speed the research needed to obtain facts 
upon which the development of better tests 
and specifications for ballast materials can 
be based. 


Ties 
John Foley, Chairman*- 


This committee presented progress re- 
ports on five of its eight assignments. 


Revision of Manual—Under Revision 
of Manual, the committee offered for adop- 
tion a number of changes in the Glossary. 

The recommendations of the committee 
were adopted without discussion. 


Tie Renewals and Costs—Following 
its customary practice, the committee pre- 
sents tabulations of tie renewals and costs 
for 1944 and the preceding four years, 
based on data reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by railroads in the 
United States and to the A. R. E. A. by 
roads in Canada. These tables were given 
advance publication in Bulletin 453, June- 
July, 1945.** The report points out that 
the increase in the number of ties applied 
in 1944, as compared to 1943, probably re- 
flects the improvement in the man-power 
situation in 1944, resulting from the em- 
ployment of imported track labor. It also 
mentions a decline in the number of sec- 
ondhand ties reapplied, which it states in- 
dictates that more ties are being replaced 
only after maximum service has been ob- 
tained from them. 


Control of Splitting—In reporting on 
its assignment to investigate the cause and 
control of splitting in railroad ties, the 
committee submitted a progress report, as 
information, which describes the Taylor- 
Colquitt vapor drying process.t By this 
process, green ties are seasoned artificially 
in a few hours, and can be given a preserva- 
tive treatment immediately thereafter. The 
report states that the effectiveness of the 
vapor-drying process in controlling the 
splitting of ties depends on how green they 
are. Partly-seasoned ties do not lend them- 
selves to vapor-drying. The report men- 
tions that red oak vapor-dried ties in a 
test track on the Southern show less check- 
ing and splitting after two years of service 
than air-seasoned ties installed at the same 
time. It also states that if vapor-dried 
ties split less than air-seasoned ties before 
and after they are installed in the track, 
the procedure will constitute a real con- 
tribution to a reduction in renewals and 
will obviate the use of many acres of 
seasoning yards. 

The vapor-drying process utilizes two 
principles of heat transfer that result in 





* Pennsylvania Railroad. 
** Abstracted in the Railway Age of July 28, 
1945, page 137. ; ige: 
This process is described in detail, in two 
parts, in this and the preceding issue of the 
Railway Age. 
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greatly accelerated rates of drying: (1) 
The use of a relatively high temperature 
permits a short exposure period so that 
deterioration of the wood does not take 
place under the conditions employed. (2) 
Exposure of the material to condensing 
vapors accelerates the drying because of 
the large amount of latent heat liberated 
by condensation. Furthermore, the process 
eliminates the chief causes of deterioration 
of wood between the temperatures of boil- 
ing water and thermal decomposition of 
the wood, which are oxidation and hydroly- 
sis from the action of steam, because the 
wood is dried in an inert atmosphere of 
organic compounds. 

The report explains that by this process, 
with a charge of 800 ties conditioned com- 
mercially and subsequently given a 60-40 
creosote-coal tar treatment, 3,980 gal. of 
water, or 11.5 lb. per cu. ft., were removed, 
lowering the moisture content of the ties 
from 72.6 per cent to 41.0 per cent. It 
also explains that the ties showed far less 
checking than air-seasoned ties, but that 
they did have tiny slits along the medullary 
rays of the wood, which began % in. to 
14 in. below the surface and extended in- 
ward % in. to 1% in., depending upon the 
drying period. Subsequent tests of strength 
of green, air-seasoned and vapor-dried ties 
showed somewhat greater loss of strength 
for the vapor-dried ties, compared to the 
air-seasoned ties, probably due to the ray 
slits. 

An alternate treatment was developed to 
eliminate the ray slits, but ties subjected 
to this treatment showed a somewhat 
greater tendency to check and split in 
track. 


Mechanical Wear—With reference to 
its assignment to study ways and means for 
retarding the destruction of ties by me- 
chanical wear, the committee submitted as 
information a brief general discussion of 
factors affecting destruction by mechanical 
wear, including the size of rail; the size, 
type and application of the tie plates; 
standard of track maintenance; adzing and 
boring of ties; type of rail joints; continu- 
ous welded rail and rail anchors. In 
conclusion, the report states that the two 
most important of these factors are, un- 
doubtedly, the tie plates and the method 
of their application; that the average tie 
plate now in use, especially on heavy-traf- 
fic lines, is too small to protect the tie 
adequately ; and that large tie plates fast- 
ened to the ties with screw spikes and 
spring washers, with 36-in. rail joints or 
continuous welded rail and a high standard 
of maintenance, 1. “nish the highest type 
of protection agains’ nechanical wear of 
ties. However, it expi--sed doubt whether 
the greater cost of such construction is 
offset by the extended serywe life of the 
ties. 


Reasons for Removal—Under its as- 
signment to study the reasons for the re- 
moval of treated éies, the committee dis- 
cussed the purpose of this assignment and 
presented a form to be used in tabulating 
the various reasons why ties are removed 
from track. In describing the form, the 
committee pointed out how it should be 
used, explaining that the initial cause of 
the trouble, rather than the physical con- 
dition of the tie when removed from the 





track, should be recorded as the cause of 
renewal. For example, it said, if a tie 
has decayed rapidly because it became 
badly split, the cause recorded should be as 
“split” and not “decay.” 


Waterways and 
Harbors 


Benjamin Elkind, Chairman* 


This committee submitted reports on two 
of its six assignments, both of which were 
presented as information. 


Flood Control Acts—On its assign- 
ment to prepare abstracts of flood control 
acts and to outline the procedures under 
them, the committee reviewed briefly the 
history of the 1928 and 1936 Flood Con- 
trol Acts and listed the amendments to 
the latter act. The procedure by which 
flood control projects are developed and 
authorized by Congress is also outlined, 
and the report states that it is of prime im- 
portance for interested parties to attend or 
to be represented at the first public hearing 
held by a U. S. district engineer on any 
project. The report goes on to state that 
under the present A. A. R. zone organiza- 
tion, all railroads interested or affected 
by a proposed project should receive notices 
of such hearings. 


Steel Casings in Sea Water—With 
respect to its assignment to study the rea- 
sonable life of steel casings immersed in 
sea water, the committee presented ab- 
stracts from a report by C. P. Larrabee of 
the Corrosion Research Laboratory, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation, on cor- 
rosion tests in sea water at Kure Beach, 
N. C., and also from an article on “The 
Effect of Macro-Organisms on Metals in 
Sea Water,” by Dr. W. F. Clapp, Dux- 
bury, Mass. These data show that the 
so-called stainless steels are comparatively 
resistant to corrosion in sea water, but the 
committee recommends four precautions for 
the use of stainless steels in sea water, as 
follows: 

(1) Avoid applications at low velocities 
(less than 5 ft. per sec.), especially where 
marine organisms may become attached and 
promote localized attack. 

(2) Avoid crevices which may become 
the seats of destructive corrosion because 
of oxygen-concentration cells, and, if crev- 
ices are necessary, inhibit corrosion with 
some material, such as petrolatum. 

(3) See that the alloy is properly heat- 
treated, especially after welding, unless it 
contains a stabilizing element, such as col- 
umbium or titanium. 

(4) Favor combinations with equal or 
larger areas of steel or other less noble 
metals—for example, zinc—and avoid com- 
binations with copper-base or nickel-base 
alloys. 

In summary, the report states that the 
attack on all steels in sea water varies with 
local conditions, and that for plain and low- 
alloy steels the average rate varies between 
0.002 and 0.0077 in. per year. Under most 
conditions, the substitution of low-alloy 
steels can only be justified by tests closely 


* Office Engineer, Erie. 
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resembling service conditions. The rate 
of attack between high and low tides varies 
with the locality, and the pollution of the 
water, including oil, which may form a 
protective coating. In warm, humid at- 
mosphere corrosion may be accelerated and, 
in some tests, corrosion was most severe 
just above the normal high-tide level. The 
inclusion of two to three per cent molyb- 
denum in the 18-8 chromium-nickel steels 
will usually prevent seriously deep pitting, 
while molybdenum-free steels containing 
25 per cent chromium and 20 per cent nickel 
are reasonably immune from excessive pit- 


ting. 
The report was received without discus- 


sion. 


Wood Preservation 


This committee submitted progress re- 
ports on 3 of its 11 assignments. 


Revision of Manual—Under Revision 
of Manual, the committee recommended 
several changes for adoption, including cor- 
rections of the Glossary and the substitution 
of new material for pages 17-3 and 17-4 
to bring the recommendations for requisi- 
tioning treated wood up to date and in har- 
mony with other parts of Chapter 17. 
Also recommended were the deletion of 
pages 17-23 to 17-43 and the substitution 
of new forms for reporting the inspection 
of wood preserving operations and results, 
‘to replace those on pages 17-62 to 17-64, 
inclusive. 

All of these recommendations were ap- 
proved. 


Service Test Records of Treated 
Wood—Under this assignment, the com- 
mittee presented tabulations showing the 
renewal records of ties in the Hemlock 
test track of the Northern Pacific in Mon- 
tana. 


Termite Destruction and Prevention 
—lIn a progress report on its investigation 
of destruction by termites and possible ways 
of prevention, the committee presented a 
detailed report of the termite exposure 
test at Florissant, Mo. Most of the 2-in. 
by 2-in. posts used in these tests were 
placed on May 11, 1939, although several 
other tests were set up in April, 1940, 
and arrangements are in progress for in- 
stalling more test posts early in 1946, 
treated by a number of compounds not 
included in the previous tests. 

The report tells of the conditions under 
which the tests were installed and lists by 
means of tables the detailed results of an 
inspection on November 2, 1944, for posts 
treated with celcure, pentachlorophenol, 
phenyl mercury oleate, ascu, zinc chloride, 
chromated zinc chloride, Wolman tanalith 
U, antimite, larvicide, isco, Sharples solu- 
tion, scafoil, alpha nitronaphthalene, tri- 
chlorbenzene, Hooker solvent T, copper 
naphthenate, and distillate creosote—kero- 
sene. 

The principal conclusions of the com- 
mittee were: (1) That chemicals applied 
as soil poisons are not as effective as the 
same chemicals applied by pressure or 
open-tank methods; and (2) the chemical 









compounds and methods of application 
which have been effective in preventing any 
termite attack are: Copper naphthenate 
applied by pressure; celcure applied by the 
open-tank (equivalent to pressure) method; 
ascu applied by pressure ; pentachlorophenol 
applied by pressure; trichlorbenzene, ap- 
lied by pouring on the ground around posts, 
and Hooker solvent T, likewise applied by 
pouring on the ground around the posts. 


Labor Economics 


H. A. Cassil, Chairman* 


This committee submitted reports on 2 
of its 8 assignments, both of which were 
final reports, presented as information. 


Reduction of Clerical Work and Re- 
ports—On its assignment to investigate 
the economies that can be effected by a 
reduction of clerical work through the 
elimination and simplification of reports, 
the committee stated that the troublesome 
problem of multiple reports has been rapid- 
ly growing worse, accentuated by present- 
day governmental requirements, and that 
there is an almost endless field for investi- 
gation concerning the responsibility of gov- 
ernmental agencies for much additional 
clerical work. 

As regards the various reports required 
of the maintenance of way forces, the com- 
mittee found that there is a wide divergence 
among the railroads, which indicates that 
some roads may require more reports than 
necessary and others less. It found that 
the clerical work required to fill out the 
numerous forms and records required in 
connection with the hiring of new em- 
ployees has become especially burdensome 
because of the Railway Retirement and 
Social Security acts, federal and state in- 
come tax requirements, medical examina- 
tions, insurance, minor’s release, and the 
need for securing a detailed personal his- 
tory of each employee. The committee re- 
ported that it has studied the possibility 
of using one composite form, but admitted 
that it is difficult to get all departments 
affected to agree to a combination of the 
data required. 

In closing its report, the committee offer- 
ed the following conclusions, in substance: 
(1) The co-operation of accounting de- 
partments must be enlisted to redesign 
simplified time, material and other reports 
to fit into a workable accounting routine. 
(2) A revision of time, material and other 
reports may be possible if agreement can 
be reached with the accounting forces to 
simplify distribution of costs to a minimum 
on the basis of appropriate time studies 
(3) Modern accounting practices do not 
require as meticulous distribution of costs 
by primary accounts as in former years, as 
insufficient use is made of such statistics 
today to justify the effort and expense. 
(4) The various departments should en- 
deavor to agree on and use a composite 
personnel form for all new employees. In 
this latter regard it is said that the dupli- 
cating requirements of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, the Social Security Board, 


* Chief Engineer, retired, Pere Marquette. 


and the Bureau of Internal Revenue with 





respect to the withholding tax, likewise 
demand correction. 


Housing and Transporting Main- 
tenance Forces—On its assignment to 
study methods of housing and transporting 
maintenance of way forces to reduce the 
use of motor cars and camp cars, the com- 
mittee submitted a report based on replies 
received from 49 roads in response.to a 
questionnaire. In these replies, 25  rail- 
roads stated that they use no method of 
housing other than camp cars; 12 use 
portable or knock-down houses, including 
3, which also use tents; 10 use permanent 
or semi-permanent buildings of their own, 
as well as rent others; one road uses port- 
able cook and dining facilities, but houses 
its men in camp cars, and two of the 
roads that use portable buildings also use 
automobile trailers to a limited extent. 

The report discusses the manner in which 
fixed houses and portable houses and tents 
are used, the size of the facilities, and the 
cost of the structures. The majority of 
roads using portable houses reported that 
they had to resort to them because of the 
labor emergency, and three-fourths of all 
the roads using either portable or fixed 
types of houses said that they are still using 
camp cars. 

Of the 49 replies received, 41 roads re- 
ported that they have used trucks and 
buses for transportation, as well as motor 
cars, and seven that they have used only 
motor cars. As regards the types of high- 
way vehicles used, trucks were favored. 
The report goes on to discuss the types and 
sizes of gangs transported by trucks and 
buses;. other uses for trucks, which in- 
clude handling material; trucks owned and 
rented; and the economies of highway 
transportation. Concerning the last men- 
tioned item, 69 per cent of the roads reply- 
ing stated that there is economy in the 
use of trucks and buses as compared with 
the use of motor cars. 

In its conclusions, the committee said in 
substance: The use of portable buildings 
has, in general, been brought about by the 
labor shortage during the war, and that 
this can be said also of permanent and 
semi-permanent buildings in many cases. 
A majority of the roads are using camp 
cars exclusively and 75 per cent of the 
roads using buildings are also using camp 
cars. Very limited use is being made of 
auto trailers to house small gangs, but 
trucks and buses have been used on many 
roads for transporting practically every 
class of maintenance of way force, from 
one man up to gangs of 150 men. The use 
of trucks and buses has greatly expanded 
during the war, and definite economies are 
to be obtained by their use, particularly 
where the density of traffic causes excessive 
delays when using motor cars, or when 
transporting forces that must travel long 
distances or that must make use of infre- 
quent trains. Where this equipment is 
used, it should be a part of a well laid-out 
plan of organization and operation. The 


economy will vary with conditions, but one 
road estimates its savings as 25 to 100 per 
cent on 80 owned trucks after allowance 1s 
made for cost of operation, repairs, interest 
and depreciation. 

The report was received without com- 
ment. 
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Rail 
W. H. Penfield, Chairman* 


Reports were submitted by this commit- 
tee on 9 of its 13 assignments, all of which 
were progress reports, and appended to 
the report as a whole the Twelfth Progress 
Report of the Joint Investigation of Fail- 
ures in Railroad Rails in Service and 
Their Prevention. 


Revision of Manual—Under Revision 
of Manual, the committee submitted for 
adoption and publication a number of 
changes in the Glossary, minor revisions 
of forms and figures, and a recommenda- 
tion that Section 206, Recommended Prac- 
tice for Rail Inspection, be eliminated. 
Also recommended were new specifications 
for heat-treated carbon steel and alloy 
steel track bolts, to include both wrench 
fit and hand-free fit bolts, and the elimina- 
tion of the specifications for open-hearth 
steel girder rails of plain, grooved and 
guard types. 

Under this assignment, the committee 
also submitted completely revised specifi- 
cations for open-hearth steel rails to be 
substituted for those now appearing in the 
Manual on pages 4-57 to 4-69, inclusive. 
Most of the revisions in these specifications 
were minor, with the exception of an added 
section on control cooling. 

All of the recommended revisions in the 
manual were adopted without discussion. 


Rail Failure Statistics—In accordance 
with customary practice, this portion of 
the report includes several compilations of 
rail failure statistics prepared by W. C. 
Barnes, engineer of tests of the committee. 
These statistics are reported in the form 
which was initiated last year and which 
places special emphasis on the performance 
of the control-cooled rail. 

The report states that 38,708 fissure fail- 
ures were reported in 1944, of which 
31,781 were detected and 6,927 occurred in 
service. It would appear, the report adds, 
that the reduction in number of fissure fail- 
ures is probably due to the increased pro- 
portion of control-cooled rail in heavy- 
traffic main lines, although there is a pos- 
sibility that extensive detector car testing 
in recent years is gaining control of the 
failure rate. 


Continuous Welding—On this assign- 
ment, the commitete presented tabulations 
summarizing installations of continuous 
welded rail to date; additional installations 
of continuous welded rail; a summary by 
welding processes of installations in tun- 
nels and in the open, showing the number 
of welded joints and failures; and a tabula- 
tion of additional failures in 13 installations. 


_ Service Tests of Joint Bars—Report- 
ing on its assignment to make service tests 
of various types of joint bars, the commit- 
tee presented an extensive annual report, as 
information, complete with tables and 
charts, covering the service performance to 
date of 9 different types of 112-Ib. joint 
bars that it has under observation on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and 12 dif- 
ferent types of joint bars under observa- 
tion on the Pennsylvania. Observations have 
been continued, and the principal measure- 


— 
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ments include (a) joint camber on the rail 
head, (b) rail surface profile, (c) out-to- 
out distance of bars, and (d) bolt tension. 

With reference to these tests, the com- 
mittee concludes that the performance of 
end-hardened rails in both the Santa Fe 
and Pennsylvania tests, for all types of 
joints, is outstandingly better than that of 
unhardened rails. The rates of rail head 
wear are so low that none of the rails 
should have to be removed from tangent 
track for many years due to that cause. 
Longer service life may be expected with 
36-in. bars than with 24-in. bars, but rela- 
tive performance cannot yet be definitely 
evaluated. There is no appreciable differ- 
ence in the performance of controlled-bear- 
ing and full-bearing bars of similar design. 
The performance of headfree bars, with 
the exception of one location, is as good 
as that of head contact bars of com- 
parable section and length. In the Penn- 
sylvania tests, the relatively light weight 
section F-4 bar compares quite favorably 
with the much heavier B-19 and A.R.E.A. 
bars. 


Joint Bar Failures—With reference 
to its assignment to investigate joint bar 
failures and give consideration to the revi- 
sion of design and specifications, the com- 
mittee reviewed the joint-bar test on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, near Ft. 
Morgan, Colo., to compare the effectiveness 
of improved metallurgies in resisting the 
development of progressive cracks at the 
upper fishing surface of the joint bars near 
the rail ends. 

Appended to this report, the committee 
submitted the fourth progress report on the 
rolling-load tests of joint bars being con- 
ducted at the University of Illinois under 
the direction of N. J. Alleman, special re- 
search professor of engineering materials. 
This report, in the form of a monograph by 
Professor Alleman, concludes that the rail 
fishing surfaces are distorted by hot saw- 
ing of rail ends, thereby reducing the fish- 
ing height in the vicinity of the rail end. 
Test results indicate that the condition of 
the rail end, whether hot or cold sawed, or 
bevelled, has an appreciable influence on 
the fatigue life of joint bars, and that shell 
steel and high-manganese bars are satis- 
factory if not too hard. The report also 
suggests that studies should be directed 
towards the metallurgy of a joint bar steel 
of reduced notch sensitivity and to improve 
the pinched conditions of rail ends. 


Corrugated Rail—Concerning its as- 
signment to study the causes and remedy of 
corrugated rail, the committee submitted a 
report by Professor R. E. Cramer, special 
research associate professor, on an investi- 
gation of corrugated rails made by him in 
1945 at the University of Illinois. This 
report describes research to determine the 
hardness and metallic structure of the high, 
shiny spots in corrugated rail, and experi- 
ments with flame tempering of these high 
spots on freight tracks of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, by means of which the hardness was 
softened and the corrugations disappeared 
under traffic. 


Fractures Under Engine Burns— 
Under its assignment to study the develop- 
ment and characteristics of fractures under 
engine burns in rail, together with investi- 
gation as to the effectiveness of welding 





such burns, the committee offered a prog- 
ress report, submitted as information, which 
reviewed tests in rolling-load machines of 
29 rail specimens, some of which had en- 
gine burns not welded, some engine burns 
which had been welded, and others engine 
burns with fractures beneath them, which 
had not been welded. In summary, the re- 
port states that no conclusions can yet be 
drawn, but that it appears that a rail con- 
taining an engine burn from which a detail 
fracture has started is likely to fail and 
should be removed from track, and that the 
welding of engine burns results in improve- 
ment and may be expected to give reason- 
ably good service. 


Shelly Spots and Head Checks—Re- 
porting on its assignment to investigate the 
causes of shelly spots and head checks in 
rail surfaces for the purpose of developing 
measures for their prevention, the commit- 
tee submitted a progress report, offered as 
information, to which are appended reports 
on field research by the Engineering divi- 
sion and a fourth progress report of the 
shelly rail studies at the University of 
Illinois. 

The committee report states that definite 
conclusions are not warranted at this time, 
but offers a few comments, as follows: No 
definite relationship is indicated between 
mill chemistry and shelling, except as the 
hardness of the running surface is affected. 
Tests show about the same shelling and 
flaking with or without rail lubricators. 
Transposing shelly rails from the high to 
low rail on curves is well worthwhile, if 
done in time. Tests indicate little, if any, 
advantage for slow cold rolling. Tests of 
special rails indicate that shelling may be 
retarded somewhat by the use of high- 
carbon rail and heat-treated rail. The three 
per cent chromium rails laid on curves in 
August, 1944, and April, 1945, are in excel- 
lent condition. 

Concerning the studies of the Engineer- 
ing division research staff on this assign- 
ment, the report mentions a number of 
installations of rail with a modified head 
contour, which indicate that some benefit 
may be realized, although the tests are not 
old enough to form an accurate opinion on 
results. 


Field Research on Shelly Rails—The 
fourth progress report on that portion of 
the shelly rail studies assigned to the En- 
gineering Division research staff is append- 
ed to the above report and presents data 
pertaining to rail shelling from tests made 
on 131-Ib. rail on the Norfolk & Western 
in 1945. This report describes extensive 
stress measurements which were taken by 
means of strain gages on the outside rails 
of six-degree curves on both westbound 
and eastbound tracks under regular traffic. 
The traffic on the westbound track amount- 
ed to about 60,000,000 tons per. year, and 
was mostly coal carried in 55, 70 and 90- 
ton cars. The outer rails on the westbound 
track have tended to develop shelling as bad 
as the rail on any curve on the Norfolk & 
Western, while the outer rails on the east- 
bound track have not been susceptible to 
shelling. 

Stress measurements were made on the 
rail web and fillets in these tests, but no 
significant differences were found between 
the maximum stresses obtained on the two 
curves to explain shelling on one and not 
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on the other. The measured stresses were 
higher under the loaded cars, but the mag- 
nitude of maximum stresses under loaded 
coal cars was only about one-half as great 
as under the individual wheels of loco- 
motives. 

It is believed that measurement of the 
internal strains developed by traffic at the 
gage corner of the rail would provide help- 
ful information, but no known technique 
yet exists for doing this. However, the 
stresses producing shelling might be some- 
what the same at the rail end as elsewhere, 
and shelling has been found at rail ends. 
Accordingly, another series of tests was 
conducted, in which strain gages were at- 
tached to one end of a 131-Ib. rail, which 
was placed in the outside rail of the six- 
degree westbound curve described above. 

The report states that these tests were 
exploratory in nature, but that several facts 
of interest were brought out, which are 
summarized briefly as follows: High resi- 
dual stresses are developed at points where 
actual dynamic stresses are well below the 
yield point. The repetition or reversal of 
dynamic stresses was not sufficiently high 
to indicate fatigue failure in the area where 
shelling develops, but accumulated residual 
strains were quite high in this area. This 
suggests the possibility that shelling may 
be the result of exhausted ductility due to 
excessive plastic flow and high residual 
strains, rather than fatigue of metal from 
repeated or reversed stresses. 


Laboratory Research on Shelly Rails 
—Also appended to the above report is the 
fourth progress report of the shelly rail 
studies at the University of Illinois, in the 
form of a monograph by R. E. Cramer, 
special research associate professor of engi- 
neering materials of the university, which 
reviews the special rolling-load tests to 
produce shelling and summarizes the re- 
sults of observations on four curves on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. The report also men- 
tions an inspection of three-per cent 
chromuim rails laid in three curves on the 
Norfolk & Western. 


Developments in Rail Design—Under 
its assignment to investigate recent develop- 
ments affecting rail design the committee 
submitted an extensive report containing 
mention of stress measurements on 131-lb. 
rail on the Norfolk & Western, a detailed 
report of a rail design study, and a labora- 
tory report on fatigue strength of rail web 
specimens. These reports were all submit- 
te+ as appendices. 

The study of rail design and tests on 
modified rail sections was conducted at the 
Northwestern Technological Institute, 
Evanston, IIl., by the research staff of the 
Engineering division, A.A.R., by E. E. 
Cress, assistant research engineer, under 
the general supervision of G. M. Magee, 
research engineer. This report describes 
in detail the strain gage tests made on 
seven rail designs to determine principally 
web and upper fillet stresses under various 
types of loading, and the effect of design 
modifications in reducing stresses. The rail 
designs used were 112-lb. R. E., 114-Ib. 
study section G, 113-Ib. study section H, 
112-lb TR (torsion resisting), of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 131-lb. RE, 
132-Ib. study section U, and 133-lb. study 
section V. The rail test specimens were 
71% ft. long and were mounted on five sawn 
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ties 18 in. long, which were supported on 
a Celotex mat, thereby closely approxi- 
mating the resiliency of ideal track condi- 
tions. Strain gages were placed in the 
upper web fillets at various heights on the 
side of the web, and on five of the rails 
three strain gages were placed in the lower 
web fillets. Tests were made with a 
40,000-Ib. vertical load applied at various 
positions on the head, with the rail assem- 
blies mounted on flat-seated tie plates and 
on rolled-crown tie plates, both of which 
had a 1 in 40 cant. Tests were also made 
with the rail assemblies tilted by tapered 
wood blocks to a 1 in 4 cant. 

The report states that for a given eccen- 
tricity of load the stresses in the upper 
fillets and upper portion of the web are the 
same for all practical purposes, irrespective 
of whether the vertical load is combined 
with a lateral load or acts alone, or whether 
the flat-seat or rolled-crown tie plates are 
used. The important factors are the mag- 
nitude of the vertical load and the amount 
of eccentricity. As pointed out in last year’s 
report, however, stresses in the lower web 
fillets and outer portions of the base flanges 
are greatly increased by the use of rolled- 
crown plates. 

All the modified rail sections showed a 
substantial reduction in maximum measured 
stresses in the upper fillets. In fillets with 
14-in. or longer radii, the maximum stress 
occurred well below mid-arc and remained 
high down to the connection with the web. 
As the 131-lb. RE rail has a %-in. upper 
fillet radius, it is more difficult to reduce 
the fillet stress by design modification in as 
great a ratio as for modifications of the 
112-Ilb. rail, which has -a fillet radius of 
¥%-in. 

In conclusion, the report states that, in 
the design of upper web fillets, either a 
simple long filfet radius (adaptable only 
with headfree joint bars) or a spiraled or 
compound curvature with long lower radius 
(adaptable with either headfree or head- 
contact joint bars) will decrease the maxi- 
mum fillet stresses. 

Appendix C to this report is a progress 
report by R. S. Jensen, special research 
associate of engineer materials, University 
of Illinois, which describes a series of 
fatigue tests made to determine the effect 
of stamped figures on the web strength of 
rails. 


Twelfth Progress Report on Rail 
Failures—Also appended to the report of 
the Committee on Rail is the Twelfth 
Progress Report of the Joint Investigation 
of Failures in Railroad Rails in Service, 
and Their Prevention, which is being con- 
ducted by the Engineering Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois, in co-opera- 
tion with the Association of American Rail- 
roads through the Committee on Rail, and 
with the rail manufacturers through the 
Technical Committee on Rails of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. Beyond 
the introduction, this report consists of 
three parts—a final report of service tests 
on end-hardened rails on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, at Carey, IIll.; a study of control- 
cooled and Brunorized rails which have 
failed in service; and a report on the con- 
trol cooling of three-per cent Chromium 
and of intermediate-manganese rails. 

The final report on end-hardened rails 
on the C. & O. contains the following con- 





clusions: There is a decided reduction in 
batter with end-hardened rails ; rails quench- 
ed with water developed weeping cracks, 
and only a very few such cracks develop 
in air or self-quenched rails; the average 
Brinell hardness of rail ends which have 
not required welding was in the range 361 
to 374; and rail ends made too hard and 
then rehardened to a lower hardness de- 
veloped many weeping cracks. The report 
also submits proposed recommendations for 
hardening rails. 


Masonry 


A. N. Laird, Chairman* 


This committee submitted a progress re- 
port on 1 of its 9 assignments—Revision of 
Manual—in which it recommended numer- 
ous deletions and revisions of terms and 
definitions in the Glossary, and also a num- 
ber of changes in the specifications for 
concrete and reinforced concrete railroad 
bridges and other structures. Among the 
latter changes is one calling for the with- 
drawal from the Manual of Emergency 
Specifications for Portland Cement, A. S. 
T. M. designation EA-C 150, and Standard 
Specifications for Portland Cement, A. S. 
T. M. designation C 150-42, substituting 
therefor Standard Specifications for Port- 
land Cement, A. S. T. M. designation C 
150-44. 

All of these recommendations were ap- 
proved. 


Wood Bridges 


S. F. Grear, Chairman 


This committee submitted progress re- 
ports, as information, on 3 of its 10 as- 
signments. 


Fastenings for Timber Trestles— 
Reporting on its assignment to study spe- 
cifications and design of fastenings for 
timber trestles, including metal joint con- 
nectors, the committee presented tentative 
specifications for comment and criticism 
before offering them next year for inclu- 
sion in the Manual. 


Renewing Creosoted Timber, Bal- 
lasted-Deck Trestles—The report on 
this assignment first discusses the consid- 
erations involved in the renewal of the 
creosoted timber ballasted decks of pile 
trestles, especially when necessitated by a 
raise of grade. It then submits a detailed 
plan of procedure for the renewal of such 
decks when the raise of grade is more than 
6 inches, which it recommends be followed 
to maintain the highest speed of trains 
and to permit the economical use of 
mechanical equipment. The report also in- 
cludes a drawing showing a method of 
cribbing the track to the new grade, which 
uses secondhand stringers bolted together 
in such manner as to effect openings in the 
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cribs at the new bent and cap locations. The 
plan of procedure outlines a method of 
cribbing to raise the track to the new grade, 
and presents a recommended practice for 
driving the piles for new bents and for 
capping the piles and placing the new 
stringers and deck, while at the same time 
removing the old. 


Pile Piers for Long Spans—Under its 
assignment to study the design of creosoted 
timber pile piers for long spans, the com- 
mittee presented two preliminary plans of 
piers for a 150-ft. span, with approaches, 
intended for Cooper’s E-60 loading. 

The entire report was received without 
comment. 


Electrolytic 
Corrosion 


A third progress report on the investiga- 
tion of electrolytic corrosion of steel in 
concrete was published in January, 1946, 
(Bulletin 457). This work has been under 
the general supervision of the Electric Sec- 
tion (A. A. R.) Committee on Electrolysis, 
of which A. E. Archambault, assistant en- 
gineer, New York Central is chairman. 
Randon Ferguson, electrical engineer of 
the Engineering division research staff has 
been in charge of the tests under the direc- 
tion of G. M. Magee, research engineer. 

This report describes the progress made 
in special field tests to determine resistance 
to ground, amount of current flow, and 
corrosion of steel embedded in different 
thicknesses and kinds of concrete under 
controlled conditions in the field, and also 
includes a description of its inspection of 
two catenary pedestals on the Illinois Cen- 
tral. 

These special field tests were started 
early in 1944 and involved 31 concrete 
cylinders seven feet long, of various dia- 
meters and types of concrete, some unpro- 
tected, some steel-encased, and others pro- 
tected with asphalt coatings. These cylin- 
ders, each of which contained a six-foot 
steel rod longitudinally through its axis, 
were buried vertically in the ground near 
the Illinois Central tracks at 23rd street, 
Chicago, and were subjected to 25 volts 
direct current, with the exception of two 
samples, which were subjected to 40 volts 
of alternating current. The samples were 
observed from time to time and the current 
flow was checked, with some rather sur- 
prising results. 

By July, 1945, it was quite evident that 
most of the concrete specimens had suffered 
considerable damage as a result of electro- 
lytic action. The above-ground portion of 
the plain concrete, small-diameter cylinders 
had completely broken away from the steel 
electrodes. Specimens of larger diameter 
were still intact, but showed well-defined 
cracks radiating outwardly from the elec- 
trodes, due to the expansive force resulting 
from electrolytic corrosion of the electrodes. 
All of the plain concrete specimens subject 
to the direct current potential developed 
these cracks, regardless of the mix or ad- 
mixture used. 

The report states that it is apparent that 
tremendous expansive forces were set up 
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by the electrolytic corrosion of the steel 
electrodes. Even the specimens encased in 
the steel pipe developed small cracks, radia- 
ting from the electrode. The specimens cov- 
ered with asphalt waterproofing and the 
specimens subjected to alternating current 
appeared to be in perfect condition. 

Concerning these tests, the committee 
concluded that increasing the thickness of 
concrete around the electrodes reduced the 
rate of electrolytic corrosion but did elimi- 
nate cracking. Concrete admixtures were 
not effective in controlling electrolytic cor- 
rosion. The presence of a steel covering 
reduced the rate of electrolytic corrosion 
but did not effectively eliminate it and re- 
sulted in some deterioration in strength 
of the concrete. A covering of asphalt 
membrane waterproofing provided an effec- 
tive means of eliminating electrolytic corro- 
sion of reinforcing steel and deteriorization 
of the concrete. The electrical potential 
caused surface deterioration of the con- 
crete on all uncovered specimens subjected 
to direct current, but the presence of some 
cinders in the soil surrounding the speci- 
mens may have been a factor. 

The remainder of the report contains 
notes on the inspection of two cantenary 
foundations on the Illinois Central and an 
appendix by Dr. L. S. Brown, petrographer, 
Research Laboratory, Portland Cement 
Association, describing laboratory research 
on the concrete in the cylinders of the field 
test described above. 


Impact 


C. H. Sandberg, Chairman* 


Brief progress reports, offered as infor- 
mation, were submitted on 5 of its 8 as- 
signments by the Committee on Impact and 
Bridge Stresses. These reports mention 
tests of columns in a viaduct on the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton, at Toledo, Ohio; 
tests of a 110-ft. through girder span and 
of a 47-ft. deck girder span, both with 
ballasted timber floors; tests of the dy- 
namic shear in the web plates of the same 
two girder spans and measurements of the 
strains in the main and web members of 
several open-floor truss spans; and tests 
of impact in the columns and hangers of 
the same truss spans. On the last men- 
tioned tests the data is now being assembled 
and analyzed. The report also mentions 
exploratory tests on its assignment to 
study the Determination of Stresses and 
Impacts in Timber Stringer Bridges, on 
which the committee is collaborating with 
the Committee on Wood Bridges and 
Trestles. 

Summarizing some of the advance con- 
clusions of the committee as the result of 
its tests on steel bridges on individual 
roads, Chairman Sandberg said, in part, 
as follows: 

“(1) The impact in floorbeam hangers 
is about the same as that recorded in short 
beam spans, but the bending stresses re- 
sulting from floorbeam and stringer de- 
flections are about as great as the com- 
bined static line loads plus impact stresses. 

“(2) The recorded static stresses in 
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some truss members are as high as 30 per 
cent greater than the calculated stresses, 
while in other members the static stresses 
are appreciably lower. Usually the static 
stresses in the lower chords of through 
spans are reduced by stringer action, while 
the upper chord stresses are increased. 

“(3) The impacts in truss spans are 
greater than the present A. R. E. A. design 
impact allowance. The impacts reach a 
maximum at the critical speed and then 
become smaller with a further increase in 
speed. 

“(4) There is considerable variation in 
the stresses between the eye-bars of any 
one member. It has been found that one 
eye-bar of a two-bar member carries as 
high as 97 per cent of the total live load 
in the member.” 


Iron and Steel 
Structures 


J. E. Bernhardt, Chairman* 


The report of this committee was con- 
fined to a number of recommendations un- 
der Revision of Manual, involving changes 
in specifications for steel railway bridges, 
which were submitted for adoption. 

All of these changes were approved. 


Research on Welded Structures—A 
progress report, published in Bulletin 454, 
October, 1945, describes the extensive re- 
search program being carried out to deter- 
mine the fatigue strength of various welded 
structures. This program is being sponsored 
by the American Welding Society and the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and, on the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Iron and Steel Structures, is being 
participated in by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. The report by the Commit- 
tee on Fatigue-Testing (Structural) de- 
scribes briefly some laboratory tests at the 
University of Illinois on rolled beams, with 
and without welded or riveted cover plates. 
Special attention is directed to the reduction 
in unit fatigue strength for the welded-on 
cover plates, especially the large reduction 
for the partial-length cover plates. 

This report was supplemented by an 
illustrated address by Professor W. M. 
Wilson, University of Illinois, on the 
fatigue testing of welded structural mem- 
bers, as reported on earlier in these pages. 


Track 


I. H. Schram,. Chairman} 


This committee submitted reports on 7 
of its 11 assignments, all of which were 
progress reports, except Revision of 
Manual. 


Revision of Manual—Under this sub- 
ject, the committee submitted for adoption 
a number of changes in specifications on 
rail tongs for use with cranes, specifica- 
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tions for a track gage with wood rod, and 
changes in the Glossary. 
All these changes were approved. 


Track Tools—Reporting on its assign- 
ment to study plans and specifications for 
track tools, including their repair and 
reclamation, with recommended minimum 
limits for reclaimed tools, the committee 
submitted for adoption and publication com- 
bined specifications for ash and hickory 
handles for track tools. 

These specifications were adopted. 


Switches, Frogs, Crossings, Etc.— 
Under its assignment to study plans for 
switches, frogs and crossings, collaborating 
with the Signal Section of the A. A. R., 
the committee submitted a preliminary re- 
port in June, 1945, (Bulletin 453) describ- 
ing tests with four designs of solid man- 
ganese frog castings, installed to permit 
the study of the cause of cracks in the 
flangeways. The committee also recom- 
mended for adoption a number of revisions 
of plans in the Portfolio of Trackwork 
Plans and the withdrawal of the Emergency 
Provisions covering these plans, adopted on 
March 19, 1942. 

These recommendations were approved. 

The tests on solid manganese frog 
castings consisted of measurements under 
regular trains of the stresses occurring in 
the frogs of a crossing of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, at McCook (Chicago), 
Ill. The four frogs tested represent sub- 
stantial differences in design, although all 
the frogs were constructed for the same 
location in the same crossing, which has 

-an angle of 75 deg. 48 min. 

Before the tests were made, additional 
ballast was placed and the crossing was 
tamped and put in good condition. The 
stresses were measured with Baldwin- 
Southwark SR-4 type wire resistance strain 
gages. The castings were tested one at a 
time and when the test of one casting was 
completed it was removed and replaced 
with a different design. One casting was 
also tested in a second series of tests, with 
the base plates removed and using a dif- 
ferent tie arrangement. 

Strain gages were placed to measure fillet 
stresses in the flangeways and also at other 
points where cracks had been occasionally 
found to occur in service. Twenty gage 
positions were used. Tests of the four 
castings were secured under 490 trains be- 
tween August 14 and September 18, 1944. 
In analyzing the records, the maximum 
tension and compression stresses under the 
locomotive and tender were determined and 
records were also taken under several cars 
following the locomotive. 

A study of the test results indicates that 
at only three of the gage locations was the 
range of stress high enough to indicate the 
probability of fatigue failures. These were 
in the flangeway fillets at the two receiving 
corners of the frog and at one intersection 
of the base flange. The test data showed 
that tension stresses were produced by the 
upward flexing of the casting between 
wheels, and that peak compression stresses 
of short duration were produced by the 
impact of the wheel as it crossed the flange- 
way and struck the receiving tread. 

Stresses in Tie Plates—The commit- 
tee submitted two reports, one a prelimi- 

nary report in June, 1945, (Bulletin 453) 
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on laboratory tests to determine the influ- 
ence of the shape of the tie plate rail seat 
on rail stresses, and a later report in 
February, 1946, (Bulletin 458) on field 
research on the Southern, near Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

The laboratory tests with flat-seat, bev- 
eled-seat and rolled-crown tie plates were 
conducted in the civil engineering labora- 
tory of the Northwestern Technological 
Institute at Evanston, IIl., by the research 
staff Engineering division, A. A. R., under 
the direction of G. M. Magee, research 
engineer, to determine the influence of the 
shape of the tie plate rail seat upon 
the vertical stresses in the lower rail fillets 
and longitudinal flexural stresses in the 
rail base flanges, and thus the type of rail 
seat most favorable to stresses in the rail. 

A rail assembly was set up on the steel 
and concrete floor of the laboratory and, 
by shifting the assembly, the load could be 
applied at any point on the top of the rail. 
The rail assembly consisted of a 112-lb. 
RE rail 19% ft. long, supported by 11 
yellow pine ties, 6 in. by 8 in. by 18 in. long, 
spaced on 21-in. centers, all of which rested 
on a 2-in. continuous Celotex mat 24-in. 
wide, which furnished a support closely 
corresponding in elasticity to that of mod- 
erately stiff track. 

Three 112-lb. tie plates—a flat-seat plate, 
a beveled-seat plate and a _ rolled-crown 
plate—were tested, all of which were 
double-shoulder, flat-bottom plates with 
approximately 1 to 40 cant. In making the 
tests, each of the three plates was placed 
in succession on the middle tie and a 40,000- 
Ib. vertical load was applied on the center 
of the rail head successively over the center 
of the test plate, then over one edge, then 
over the middle of the adjacent space be- 
tween ties, and then over the middle of the 
next tie. In addition, blocks having a slope 
of 1 to 4 were placed under the ties and 
the series of tests was repeated to get a 
lateral component of load amounting to 
9,000 Ib. toward the outer shoulders of the 
test tie plates. 

Five strain gage lines were established 
on the rail to measure the distribution of 
stresses in the lower rail fillets and rail 
base flanges. In addition, nine strain gages 
were placed on the bottom of each test 
plate, one under each corner of the bearing 
area and five along the center line of the 
plate under the bearing area. 

The tie plate stresses were of moderate 
magnitude for all test conditions, while the 
maximum stresses developed in the rail 
base flanges and fillets showed a consider- 
able difference for the different types of 
test plates. In general, the rail stresses 
were highest with the rolled-crown plate 
and lowest with the flat-seat plate. The 
report concludes that longitudinal rail base 
flange stresses are considerably greater, and 
lower rail fillet stresses moderately larger, 
with the rolled-crown plate than with flat 
or beveled-seat plates; that rail stresses 
were somewhat lower over the flat-seat 
plate than over the beveled-seat plate; and 
that the rail seat should be flat over as much 
of the tie plate width as possible, but that 
plates should have enough bevel at the side 
to avoid the sheared edge contacting the 
rail base. 

The field tests on the Southern were also 
conducted by the research staff, Engineer- 
ing division, A. A. R. The purpose of these 





tests was to obtain data on stresses devel- 
oped in the tie plates; localized stresses 
in the rail base and in the lower rail fillets 
over the tie plate bearing surface; and the 
effect on mechanical wear of ties and main- 
tenance of gage of the various designs of 
plates. 

The tests were carried out on both tan- 
gent and curved (6 deg.) track laid with 
131-lb. rail. Eight different designs of tie 
plates were used in the tests, which were 
selected for the purpose of developing in- 
formation rgarding the effect of tie plate 
thickness, length, amount of eccentricity 
and type of rail seat. Stress measurements 
were taken on several tie plates of each 
design for a considerable number of train 
movements to arrive at average values that 
would be representative of the effect of tie 
plate design. These measurements were 
made by means of Baldwin-Southwark 
SR-4 electrical wire resistance strain gages 
and two 12-element oscillographs. 

The report concludes that relative evalua- 
tion of certain features of tie plate design, 
such as length, thickness and eccentricity, 
can not well be made from the stress meas- 
urements. This can best be made from 
measurements now in progress of the wear 
of ties under tie plates and the permanent 
bending of plates after sufficient service. 
These stress measurements have confirmed 
laboratory data on higher localized stresses 
in the rail base flange and lower fillets on 
rolled-crown plates, compared with flat- 
seat plate. Further analysis of the measure- 
ments may furnish data on maximum tie 
plate load for the types of locomotives 
tested, which will be useful for the pur- 
poses of tie plate design. 


Welding Manganese Castings — On 
its assignment to study the welding of man- 
ganese castings in special trackwork, col- 
laborating with the Committee on Mainten- 
ance of Way Work Equipment, the com- 
mittee submitted a progress report on the 
observed service performance during the 
year of the special test castings on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, at 
Mannheim, IIl., and on the specially-welded 
frogs on the Toledo Terminal, at Toledo, 
Ohio. A detailed description of these two 
tests and of the results to date was submit- 
ted by the committee in its report last year, 
together with tentative conclusions, which 
have not been changed by the results during 
the last year. 


Joint Lubrication—On its assignment 
to study the effect of lubrication in pre- 
venting frozen rail joints, the committee 
submitted a progress report, presented as 
information, describing a test installation 
on the westbound main track of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, near Earlville, 
Ill., which was laid with new 131-lb. rail in 
July, 1945. The overall length of track in- 
volved in the test is 5 miles, and the north 
rail has 36-in. 6-hole headfree joint bars, 
while the south rails are joined with 6-hole 
head-contact joint bars. Each test section 
is %-mile long, so the two rails provide 
twenty '%4-mile test sections. Eight types 
of lubricants were applied to the joints in 
the test sections on both rails. No lubricant 
was applied on one section on each side, and 
one lubricant already applied on two other 
test sections was applied with recessed nuts 
and no spring washers. 

Placing Anti-Creepers—The commit- 
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tee submitted a progress report on rail 
anchorage tests at two locations on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
and at one location on the Illinois Central. 
These tests have been described in previous 
reports of the committee and the present 
report brings the information on the tests 
up to date. 

Concerning the rail anchorage tests on 
the Milwaukee, near Mauston, Wis., the 
report states that only two methods, H and 
I, of the original nine methods of anchorage 
have shown superior performance, and con- 
cludes that no conclusions can yet be given 
with respect to the advantages of an in- 
creased number of rail anchors or the num- 
ber required to prevent rail creepage for 
the conditions of track and traffic at this 
test. 

With reference to the Illinois Central 
tests near Kankakee, IIl., the report states 
that, based upon test measurements to date, 
methods B and C have been least satis- 
factory and methods F. G, H and I the 
most satisfactory. 

With reference to the Milwaukee tests 
near Kansasville, Wis., (single track), the 
committee states that it is quite evident that 
rail anchorage on single track carrying 
traffic in both directions is considerably dif- 
ferent from that on multiple tracks carrying 
traffic in only one direction. It seems evi- 
dent that anchorage must be applied to re- 
sist rail movement in both directions, and 
that it is desirable to box the anchors on 
each side of the tie so there will be restraint 
to movement immediately, irrespective of 
which way the rail tends to move. 


Records and 
Accounts 


H. L. Restall, Chairman* 


Reports were submitted by this commit- 
tee on 4 of its 10 assignments, all of which 
were offered as information. 


Bibliography—Following usual prac- 
tice, the committee presented a bibliography 
of pamphlets and articles dealing with 
records and accounts published during the 
yy November 1, 1944, to November 1, 

5 


Regulatory Bodies and Courts—The 
report of the committee contains the cus- 
tomary review of developments during the 
year in connection with regulatory bodies 
and courts. Reference is made to the use 
of property records and reports built up 
as a consequence of the federal valuation 
work for the preparation of depreciation 
schedules, for the determination of the serv- 
ice life and salvage value of roadway prop- 
erty, and for the determination of the 
depreciation bases and rates for accounting 
and income tax purposes. The use of these 
records, it said, has made possible com- 
Pliance with certain accounting orders of 
the I. C. C. with a minimum of expense. 
Reference is also made to the work of the 
I. C. C Bureau of Valuation in bringing 
inventories for carriers forward to later 


n—__. 


* Valuation Engineer, Maine Central. 
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dates than 1927, which work is approxi- 
mately 67 per cent current, and in revising 
land valuations to current dates, of which 
work approximately 75 per cent has been 
completed. 

Concerning court decisions, no outstand- 
ing valuation cases were decided by the 
U. S. Supreme Court during the year, but 
the committee report reviews briefly two 
cases in lower courts involving deprecia- 
tion accounting and determination of ac- 
crued depreciation. 


Depreciation Rates—-In its report on 
the development of service lives and rates 
for depreciation accruals in compliance with 
I. C. C. accounting orders, a memorandum 
of the Bureau of Accounts, dated October 
5, 1945, is reproduced, and the committee 
explains that this circular relieves the car- 


riers of the necessity of submitting detailed 


studies of service lives and salvage values 
so long as the carrier is satisfied with and 
continues to use the rates furnished by the 
Bureau of Valuation. 

In connection with this subject, the re- 
port also reproduces, as Appendix A, the 
full report of a special subcommittee to the 
General Committee, Accounting division, 
A. A. R., on Trends in Depreciation Prac- 
tices, which includes a resumé of I. C. C. 
accounting regulations covering deprecia- 
tion accounting and definitions of deprecia- 
tion by the Supreme Court and various 
regulatory bodies. This report also reviews 
I. C. C. rulings on determination of “Ori- 
ginal Cost” and “Original Cost as Found 
by the Bureau of Valuation.” It contains 
a similar review of various rulings and 
modifications concerning the determination 
of past accrued depreciation and also dis- 
cusses depreciation accounting from the 
standpoint of federal income and excess- 
profits taxes, and war-time amortization on 
equipment and roadway property where 
necessity certificates were granted by the 
War and Navy Departments or the War 
Production Board. In conclusion, this re- 
port states that the subcommittee does not 
endorse many of the theories advocated by 
the I. C. C. with respect to depreciation 
accounting, and particularly with respect 
to roadway property, and added that the 
railroads have not had enough experience 
with this phase of depreciation accounting 
to reach a definite conclusion. 


I. C. C. Accounting Classifications— 
In its assignment to keep the association 
advised of changes in and revisions and 
interpretations of I. C. C. accounting clas- 
sifications, the committee followed its cus- 
tomary practice of listing the orders of 
interest to engineers, issued by the I. C. C. 
since its last report, including the new and 
revised rulings of the Bureau of Accounts. 


Avoiding Duplication of Reports— 
An assignment of the committee is to study 
methods for avoiding duplication of reports 
and for simplifying and co-ordinating work 
under the requirements of the I. C. C. and 
other public authorities. Under this assign- 
ment, the report reproduces, as Exhibit A, 
the full report of an A. A. R. joint com- 
mittee consisting of representatives from 
the Operating-Transportation division, the 
Construction and Maintenance section and 
the Accounting division, entitled, Report on 
Analysis of Statistical Information Relating 
to Operating Costs Useful for Managerial 
Purposes. This detailed report reviews the 








basic purpose of statistics relating to oper- 
ating costs and presents an analysis of such 
statistics for managerial purposes. It states 
that much statistical cost information is 
produced on the railroads, but that if the 
statements do not aid in controlling or re- 
ducing expenses, the cost of their produc- 
tion is wasted. 

The report begins by discussing the pur- 
pose, preparation and use of statistics. This 
is followed by an analysis of railroad opera- 
tions in which it is explained that efficiency 
of operation can be determined by a com- 
parison of statistical averages and compari- 
son of costs. Comparison of costs may be 
made by accounts by departments, and by 
costs of units of work performed. The re- 
port then discusses in detail methods of 
making a comparison of costs, including a 
section describing the unit-cost system for 
promoting the efficiency of track forces, in 
which numerous forms are reproduced as 
exhibits. 

In conclusion, the committee states that, 
although its purpose is to assist in the 
reduction of paper work, it must be recog- 
nized that important controls are exercised 
by management through the medium of re- 
ports, which supplement direct checks and 
observations in guiding railway officers in 
their efforts to curtail expenses. The 
(A. A. R.) committee believes that re- 
ports should be and can be simplified to a 
point where they will furnish only the basic 
data necessary for such guidance. 

The report was received without dis- 
cussion. 


Waterproofing 
J. A. Lahmer, Chairman* 


This committee submitted reports on 2 
of its 3 assignments, including a progress 
report on Revision of Manual, which recom- 
mends several changes in definitions now 
appearing in the Glossary. 

These changes were adopted. 


Waterproofing of Railway Struc- 
tures—The committee submitted a final 
report on two phases of comparative tests 
of waterproofing asphalts and coal-tar 
pitches, not completed at the time the report 
on other comparative tests was made in 
1944. This report presents the results of 
tests to determine the effects of aging, and 
also the results of water permeability ‘tests. 

The outdoor weathering (aging) tests, 
which were discontinued on August 1, 1945, 
indicated that the coal-tar pitches were no 
longer affording full protection, while the 
asphalts were in fair condition and the 
remaining film was still affording good 
protection to the metal. In the water per- 
meability tests, all the bitumens except one, 
an asphalt, afforded a perfect seal, and the 
report states that the committee was unable 
to offer an explanation for the failure of 
the one bitumen. The report concludes that 
the aging tests indicate that the coal-tar 
pitches were practically useless as a pro- 
tective material, but points out that the 
conditions of this test were more severe 
than would be encountered in the ordinary 
use of these materials for waterproofing 
purposes. 





* Senior Assistant Engineer, Missouri Pacific. 
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W. J. Hanna 
President 


ESPITE the earnest desire of the 

National Railway Appliances As- 
sociation to hold an exhibition of rail- 
way materials, supplies and equipment 
this year in connection with the meeting 
of the American Railway Engineering 
Association, and the hope of the mem- 
bers of the latter association that this 
would be possible, there were numerous 
reasons why it could not be done. What 
these obstacles were are set forth in the 
accompanying letters from the president 
. and secretary of the N. R. A. A. This 
will be the fourth successive year that 
the cancellation of the exhibit has been 
found necessary. 


Offers Co-operation 


By W. J. HANNA* 


When hostilities in World War II 
ceased last August, the officers and di- 
rectors of the National Railway Appli- 
ances Association gave immediate con- 
sideration to the advisability of holding 
an exhibition, as has been our custom, in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of 
American Railway Engineering Associ- 
ation. An intensive study was made, 
lasting for several months, during which 
time all conditions affecting such an ex- 
hibition were weighed very carefully. 
These studies established several facts 
very clearly—our members would not be 
in a position to prepare exhibition mate- 
rials in keeping with their best stand- 
ards; the railroads should not be bur- 
dened with the additional freight and 
passenger business; and our visiting 
members should not be scattered in ho- 
tels within a radius of thirty-five miles 
of the convention center, since there 
were no accommodations for them in 
one place in Chicago. Our officers and 





_* President, National Railway iy eee Asso- 
ciation, and district sales manager, Republic Steel 
Corporation, Chicago. 
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Many conditions combined to 
necessitate elimination of show 
that has been of such in- 
terest and value to both 
engineering and maintenance 


officers for almost 40 years 


directors were unanimous in agreeing 
that no exhibition should be held in 1946. 

The men charged with the affairs of 
our association understand to a marked 
degree the problems, both political and 
economic, that confront not only the 
railroads but railway supply companies 
at present, and believe that these diffi- 
culties will be intensified in the future. 
The situation calls for co-operation 
never before attained, and we as an 
Association, as well as individual manu- 
facturers, are more than ready to co- 
operate with and support the railroads 
as a whole, and particularly the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association. 
We know you have done a splendid job 
and are confident of your ability to meet 
your future problems. 


Anxious to Help 


By C. H. WHITE + 


While the National Railway Appli- 
ances Association has held no exhibition 
since 1942, we have attempted to keep 
abreast of the times and are looking for- 
ward with a great deal of anticipation 
to our 1947 meeting and exhibition, con- 
current with the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association. 
In his message, our president, Mr. 
Hanna, has stated the good and suffi- 
cient reasons for omitting the exhibition 
in 1946. 

While we congratulate the engineer- 
ing departments of our American rail- 
roads on the-tremendous and most suc- 
cessful job they did during the war, and 
have been doing since, our individual 
members can take pardonable pride in 
the contribution each has made in the 
same effort. 

Regardless of the difficulties in the 


_t Secretary National Railway Appliances Asso- 
ciation, and _ district sales manager, Industrial 
Brownhoist Corporation, Chicago. 


N. R.A. A. Again Passes 
Annual Exhibit 



























C. H. White 
Secretary 


past, as we see it, the railroad problems of 
the future will present even greater diff- 
culties, but we are sure that the spirit 
of co-operation which has carried us 
through to the present will assure suc- 
cess for the American railroads and the 
railroad supply manufacturers in the 
future. It is to this task that our asso- 
ciation has dedicated itself, with the hope 
that our assistance and co-operation will 
be of distinct benefit to the railroad en- 
gineering fraternity. 





Board of Directors 
N. R. A. A. 


President 
W. J. Hanna, Republic Steel Corporation, 
hicago. 
Vice-President 
C. D. Young, Metal & Thermit Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 


Secretary 
C. H. White, Industrial Brownhoist Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 


Treasurer 
V. E. McCoy, National Aluminate Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 


Honorary Directors 
H. H. Talboys, Nordberg Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
R. B. Fisher, Buda Company, Harvey, Ill. 
J. S. Hutchins, Ramapo Ajax Division, 
American Brake Shoe Co., Chicago. 


Directors ; 
Lem Adams, Oxweld Railroad Service 
Company, Chicago. | 
C. L. Mellor, Barco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
H. M. McFarlane, O. F. Jordan Company, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
F. P. Cullen, Cullen-Friestedt Company, 
icago. 
W. F. Kasper, Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Inc., Fairmont, Minn. : 
M. K. Ruppert, P. & M. Co., Chicago. 
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New AND I[mprovep Propucts 


of the manufacturers 


A compilation of recent developments involving materials 


and appliances applicable for use in railway construction 


and maintenance work.* 


Together with related adver- 


tising pages it comprises a comprehensive exhibit in print 


Spring Washer 
Gives Good Service 


An example of service rendered by 
spring washers used with screw spikes 
for lagging tie plates is given by a spec- 
imen section of a crosstie after 10 years 
of service. The construction involved 
the use of Thackeray Hy-Crome spring 
washers manufactured by the Eaton 
Manufacturing Company, Reliance dis 
vision, Massillon, Ohio. The illustra- 
tion shows the specimen section, cut 
from a 7-in. by 9-in. by 8-ft. 6-in. treated 
red oak tie, together with one of the 
screw spikes and a washer. Aspects to 
be noted, as pointed out by the manu- 
facturer, are the excellent condition of 





























of the screw spike threads in the tie, and 
fh- the satisfactory recovery of the spring 
rit washer. Also, the small percentage of 
sad erosion in the top of the tie from tie 
c- plate vibration can be attributed, ac- 
he cording to the manufacturer, to the effi- 
he cient functioning of the spring washer 
tl over the 10-year period. 
pe 
rill 
= (oe e e 
Water De-ionizer 
The Dearborn Chemical Company, 
= Chicago, has announced the development 
of a method and equipment for demin- 
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Specimen section 
of tie after 10 
years’ service 
with tie plate, 
screw spike and 
spring washer 





eralizing water, known as the Aqua- 
Matic De-Ionizer process of water treat- 
ment. It is claimed that the new sys- 
tem will produce water of a high purity, 
comparable to distilled water, at a sav- 
ing over distillation that will pay for the 
de-ionizer in a short time. It is de- 
signed to demineralize water for special- 
ized boiler feed-water requirements, such 
as for Diesel locomotives and for any 
application where water with extremely 
low dissolved mineral salts is essential. 

A typical installation consists essen- 
tially of two reaction tanks—a caustic 
solution tank and a lead-lined acid solu- 
tion tank—and a de-aerator where re- 
quired, together with the necessary elec- 
trical controls, valves and piping. 

The process is one of passing the raw 
water through a cation exchanger, 
which, by means of the base exchange 
principle, removes the positive metallic 
ions, of which the more common ones are 
calcium, magnesium, sodium and iron, 
these being replaced with an equivalent 
amount of hydrogen. The effluent from 
the cation exchanger is thus composed of 
water and weak mineral acids. In the 
exchange the sulphates are converted to 
sulphuric acid, the chlorides to hydro- 
chloric acid and the carbonates to car- 
bonic acid. This latter acid, being un- 
stable, breaks down into water and car- 
bon dioxide removable by de-aeration. 

Sulphuric acid is usually used to pro- 
duce the hydrogen ions, being introduced 
into the cation exchanger in a five-per 





cent solution. The water is then passed 
through the anion exchanger, where the 
acid is absorbed by the anionic mineral 
that has been regenerated with sodium 
carbonate or sodium hydroxide and cal- 
cium-free water, the latter sometimes 
being obtained from a zeolite softener if 
necessary. This leaves the water free 
from all impurities, with the exception 
of any silica that may be present, and 
traces of sodium and carbon dioxide. As 
a rule the silica, if any, is so inert as to 
be harmless; only a trace of sodium re- 
mains and, as stated, the carbon dioxide 
may be removed by de-aeration. 
Four-unit systems consisting of two 
cationic and two anionic units, common- 
ly termed multi-bed systems, can be fur- 
nished and are recommended over the 
two-bed system where it is desired that 
the treated water contain less than five 
parts per million total dissolved solids 
with no appreciable amount of carbon 
dioxide without the necessity for aera- 
tion. The multi-bed system is also said 
to be particularly adaptable for waters 
having excessively high mineral content. 
The equipment includes an electronic 
device which serves as a safety precau- 
tion in that it will shut off the water 
supply when the ‘total dissolved solids 
exceed any predetermined amount. 





* Supplementing this compilation, the March 
Equipment Economics Number of Railway <An- 
gineering and Maintenance contains descriptions of 
many new and improved power machines that are 
being offered by manufacturers for use in main- 
taining railway tracks and structures. 
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Section Motor Car 


A new six-man lightweight section 
motor car, designated the Kalamazoo 
Type 56, has been developed by the 
Kalamazoo Manufacturing Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Said to be capable 
of performing a wide range of work, the 
new car is claimed to incorporate light 
weight, safety, durability, high efficiency 
and compact design, yet with ample 
compartments for tools and equipment. 
The car is of all-steel construction, with 
a frame of steel channels, rigidly bolted, 
and with the rail skids acting as trusses. 
Rubber cushions are mounted in the 
axle housings for riding comfort. The 
car is powered with a 10-hp. two-cylin- 
der, air-cooled gasoline engine having 
aluminum cylinders with steel sleeves. 
It has an all-gear transmission, with two 
speeds forward and two in reverse. The 
use of light metals in the car and engine 
has kept the weight (695 Ib.) to a mini- 
mum. The rear lifting weight is 105 Ib. 





Better Multi Plate 


The Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Middletown, Ohio, has made 
a number of improvements in its Multi 
Plate drainage structures. The improved 
Multi Plate has 6-in. by 134-in, corru- 
gations, %4 in. deeper than formerly, and 
is said to have a moment of inertia, sec- 
tion modulus and modulus of rupture 
greatly in excess of the old standards. 
Also, larger bolts are used, the new 
bolts being 34 in. in diameter instead of 
1%¢ in.; the continuous longitudinal 
seams have been changed to staggered 
seams; and the seams in the tops of the 
pipes, with a tendency to interfere with 
strutting, have been eliminated. The 
pipe is now furnished in even foot and 
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The Kalamazoo Type 56 lightweight section motor car 





























New Teco circular 
’ spiked grid + 




















Timber piling 


Showing how the circular spike grids are 
used to connect the timber cap in a pile 
bent with the piling 


half-foot diameters and all lengths are 
in multiples of two feet. 

A recent survey of 834 large Multi 
Plate structures indicated, it is said, that 
they were giving satisfactory service. 
However, as many of these structures 
were installed under high fills, there was 
some objection to the continuous longi- 





Improved Multi | 
Plate pipe 96 in. | 
in diameter being 
installed in con- 
nection with a 
railroad line- 
change project 


















tudinal seams as a possible source of 
weakness; also occasional bolt trouble 
was noted. The deeper corrugations 
and larger bolts, together with the re- 
vised seam arrangement, are said to en- 
able the structures to carry heavier 
loads, or to produce economies by mak- 
ing it possible to use lighter plates. In 
addition to being available for pipe and 
arches, the improved Multi Plate can 
now be obtained for pipe arches with 
span-rise sizes from 77 in. by 57 in. to 
15 ft. 9 in. by 9 ft. 7 in. 


Teco Circular Grid 


The Timber Engineering Company, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., has made avail- 
able a new circular spiked grid for use 
in heavy timber joints, which is consid- 
ered particularly adaptable for connect- 
ing pile caps to piling in trestle bents. 
The new grid, which is said to possess 
the properties of rigidity, positive re- 
sistance to lateral movement, and the low 
installation and maintenance costs which 
are found in the Teco flat and curved 
grids, is a malleable iron casting, circu- 
lar in shape, and has full teeth project- 
ing 4% in. both ways from the center of 
a ring 25 in. in diameter. All of the 
surfaces of the grid in contact with the 
timbers are beveled to provide sharp 
penetrating edges, the purpose being to 
facilitate its installation. 

The new circular grid is said to have 
a more general application than either 
of the other types mentioned because its 
circular shape makes it adaptable for 
installation in more types of joints. 
When used for connecting pile caps to 
piling in trestle bents, the circular grids 
are installed by placing them on top of 
the piles and then setting the cap, as 
shown in the illustration. This type of 


construction is said to reduce the labor 
cost involved in drilling holes, and to 
produce savings in the cost of installing 
bolts or dowels without reducing the 
rigidity and effectiveness of the connec- 
tion. 
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Airco Electrode 


A new all-purpose mild-steel elec- 
trode is being offered by the Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Company, New York. Des- 
ignated as Airco No. 312, the new elec- 
trode is designed to prevent underbead 
cracking in the welding of hardenable 
steels. It is claimed that laboratory 
tests and field applications indicate that 
this electrode is superior for welding a 
variety of steels and metals, such as low- 
alloy, high-tensile steels, particularly in 
heavy sections where preheat must be 
used to minimize cracking ; free-machin- 
ing steels which normally run quite high 
in sulphur content; and cold-rolled steels 
where excessive porosity may occur. It 
is also claimed that the Airco No. 312 
electrode should prove highly adaptable 
on low-alloy or mild-steel applications 
where stress relieving would be desir- 
able but cannot be accomplished, either 
because of lack of facilities or the mag- 
nitude of the application. 


One-Spot Coal Chute 


Recognizing the importance of coal- 
ing locomotives at one spotting, the 
Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, 
is offering a coal delivery chute that is 
said to be capable of delivering 43 tons 
of coal uniformly throughout a coal 
compartment 30 ft: long in 75 sec. It is 
claimed that the chute can be readily 
adapted to existing coaling stations and 
to any type of bin cut-off gate now in 
use. Located directly above the longi- 
tudinal center line of the coal compart- 
ment, the new chute swings in a vertical 
longitudinal plane through an arc of 150 
deg., and because of this feature it is 
said to distribute the coal uniformly 
from end to end of the compartment 
without spillage over the side boards 
and with only one spotting of the loco- 
motive. 

Due to the fact that the chute is coun- 
terbalanced and is operated by means of 
a winch having a 40-to-1 gear reduction, 


its rotation through the operating cycle 
is said to require relatively little effort 
on the part of the operator. When not 
in use the chute rests in a horizontal 
position in the clear, and is held in 
place by a latch. 

Chutes of this type that were installed 
in a main-line coaling station more than 
two years ago are said to have reduced 
coaling time and wear on equipment to 
the extent that they have more than 
paid for themselves. At a large engine 
terminal, where they have been in daily 
service for more than a year, it is 
claimed that the saving they have ef- 
fected in hostling expense alone has 
more than offset their first cost. 


Magnaflux Testing 
Used in Track Work 


Magnaflux magnetizing equipment 
and powder, as produced by the Magna- 
flux Corporation, Chicago, already 
widely used by the mechanical depart- 
ments of many railroads for detecting 
defects in mechanical parts, is now being 
used by maintenance of way depart- 
ments for testing rails, joint bars and 
track tools. Inspection by the Magna- 
flux method is conducted by magnetiz- 
ing the part to be tested by means of 
equipment designed for the purpose. 
When this is done, defects in the 
material cause areas of local flux leak- 
age. Magnaflux powder is then applied 
to the part, the particles of which are 
drawn into and held by the leakage 
fields, creating a visible accumulation 
along the length of any defect. 

Rail joint bars sometimes develop 
cracks, usually in the top center of the 
bar between the rail ends, which are 
not visible to the unaided eye. To 
locate such cracks under service con- 
ditions, a portable device, termed the 
Magnaflux Track Walker, is used, as 
shown in one of the illustrations. This 
device, which contains the magnetizing 
equipment, is placed above the rail joint 





One of the new coal delivery chutes in operation 
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Showing how joint bars are tested in 

track with the aid of the Magnaflux 

Track Walker. Note indications of 
crack in top of bar 


on the head of the rail and a small 
amount of Magnaflux dry powder is 
applied to the center of the joint bar by 
means of a small rubber spray bulb. 
The unit can then be pushed along the 
head of the rail by the operator to the 
next joint. When joint bars are in- 
spected after removal from the tracks 
for reforming, they can be quickly 
magnetized with a suitable coil and the 
powder sprayed on by means of a power 
blower. 

The. Track Walker has also been 
applied to the problem of detecting 
cracks in rails. It is said that six miles 
of rail a day can be inspected by this 
method. Work is now in progress on 
a more highly developed track-mounted 
unit that will make possible more rapid 
inspection of both rails at one time. 
This unit will employ electro magnets 
powered by a small gasoline-engine- 
driven generator. 





Portions of a joint bar, showing three 
cracks as indicated by Magnaflux testing 
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The joints in butt-welded rail are 
also being inspected by the Magnaflux 
method, both at the time of welding 
and periodically after welding. High- 
amperage, low-voltage current is passed 
through the rails by means of a “C” 
clamp fastened to the base of the rail 
near the weld and another “C” clamp 
fastened to the head of the rail close to, 
but on the opposite side of, the weld. 
The current is then applied and the 
Magnaflux powder blown onto the weld 
area. 

Increasing use is also being made of 
Magnaflux in the inspection of sledges, 
spike mauls, chisels and other track 
tools. New tools are inspected when 
received, and tools sent to the shops 
for reclamation are inspected before 
work is done on them, as well as after 
reforming, grinding and heat treating. 
Several roads are said to have reported 
savings through the rejection of new 
tools showing defects, and the scrapping 
of used tools with defects, making re- 
claiming unwarranted. Also, the in- 
spection of reclaimed tools will show 
whether they are free from forging, 
grinding and heat-treating cracks. 


Again Improves 
Weed Control Method 


In announcing a still further improve- 
ment in the Bysolux method of weed 
control, the General Chemical Com- 
pany, New York, says that the new 
development consists in incorporating 
a toxic oil containing a range of aro- 
matic phenols obtained from coal-tar 
distillate, and also from the destructive 
distillation of petroleum. It is said that 
this range of phenols remains stable 
and toxic after application to the road- 
bed and causes a chronic and continu- 
ing effect, not only on the root and 
plant growth, but also on the germina- 
tion of seeds, while they resist leaching 
and washing out of the soil. 

The Bysolux method consists of the 
application of a mixture of Bysolux A 
and Bysolux C to the vegetation to be 
destroyed. Bysolux A, an arsenical 
compound has not been changed, but 
Bysolux C, which formerly consisted 
of toxic phenols from coal tars, fortified 
with pentachlorophenol, has been im- 
proved by the addition of the aromatic 
phenols. It is said that the improve- 
ment is estimated to increase the toxicity 
by a factor of four and to improve the 
physical characteristics of the oil so 
that it penetrates more readily into the 
plant tissue. 

It is claimed that recent developments 
in war-time petroleum chemistry have 
resulted in the isolation of these toxic 
substances, which in the past have been 
responsible for the extended use of 
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certain oil residues in weed killing work. 
However, these discoveries have made 
it possible to concentrate the toxic 
aromatics to a degree heretofore im- 
possible. Furthermore, the recent dis- 
coveries have made it practicable, it is 
said, to isolate the aromatic phenols in 
sufficient quantities to make them avail- 
able and cheap enough for fortifying 
the oils that were used previously. 


Armor-Clad 
Electrode Holder 


A new armor-clad fully-insulated 
electrode holder of the screw type has 
been developed by the Electric Welding 
division of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. A feature 
of the new holder is the fact that the 
head is completely enclosed in a sheath 
of aluminum armor. This armor is 
said to protect the insulation, to resist 
weld spatter, and to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of accidental contact with the 
welding circuit. It is also claimed that 
the holder will remain clean while in 
use and that it has a relatively long 
life. Designed to accommodate elec- 
trodes up to and including % in. in 
diameter, the holder weighs 15 oz. and 
is said to be unusually cool in operation. 
A slight twist of the hand tightens or 
releases the electrode. While in use 
the holder is said to grip the electrode 
at the correct angle and to maintain 
good current contact. 


Protective Coating 


The Dearborn Chemical Company, 
Chicago, has introduced a new protec- 
tive coating which is being marketed 
under the name NO-OX-ID Bond Kote. 
This material supplements the regular 
Dearborn line of NO-OX-ID coatings, 
but is distinctive in that it is a synthetic 
resin material which, when dry, is said 
to form a tough film highly resistant 
to abrasion. It is also claimed to resist 
cracking at low temperatures. Bond 
Kote is said to have given excellent 
results in laboratory tests under all 
kinds of weathering conditions, includ- 
ing exposure to high temperatures, high 
humidity and salt spray, as well as 
showing resistance to petroleum oils, 
solvents and other oil derivatives. It 
is manufactured in both red and black. 

This product may be used as a finish 
coat by brush or spray application on 
clean metal surfaces and as an under- 
film protective primer prior to ordinary 
painting. Bond Kote is said to dry dust- 
free under good drying conditions in 
from 20 to 30 min., and to dry com- 
pletely in 24 hrs. It is recommended 








for both inside and outside protection 
of tanks for storing oil, dilute acid and 
alkaline solutions, for use on structural 
steel subjected to indoor and outdoor 
exposure, and on piping, including 


high-temperature lines. 





The new armor-clad fully-insulated 
electrode holder 


Teco Trip-L-Grip 


The Timber Engineering Company, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., has introduced 
a new framing anchor for making 
secondary connections in heavy timber 
structures and for completely knitting 
together light timber structures. Known 
as Teco Trip-L-Grip framing anchors, 
these devices are so designed that all 
nails act in shear, which is said to be 
recognized as the best practice in nailed 
connections. The anchors are made 
in three different types, designated as 
A, B and C, which are said to be ap- 
plicable for use in a wide variety of 
joints, involving, for instance, the 
fastening of joists to beams, beams to 
posts, rafters to plates and plates to 
studs. Among the advantages claimed 


Showing how the anchors are used to 
connect rafters to plates and plates to 
studs 
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for these framing devices are improved 
strength characteristics, low installation 
costs, simplicity of application, the 
elimination of toenailing and increased 
rigidity. 











The sanding plant at Joliet, showing one 
of the spouts in operation 


Sand Spout 
Has Roller Bearings 


The development of a telescopic, bal- 
anced sand spout for sanding Diesel 
locomotives, which incorporates roller 
bearings as a means of helping to 
achieve the range of action required for 
such locomotives, has been announced 
by the Ross and White Company, 
Chicago. The spout, which has an 
enclosed moisture-proof cut-off, was 
designed for filling the various sand 
boxes on the sides, tops and ends of the 
Diesel switching locomotives in service 
on the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, at 
Joliet, Ill. The spout delivers the sand 
from 10-ton sand storage towers and 
serves two tracks. 

In order to secure a straight flow 
of sand from the bin to the outside boxes 
of the locomotives it was necessary to 
secure an inclination of 45 deg., which 
is accomplished by the use of the tele- 
scopic spout. The lower section of the 
spout is balanced by a 75-lb. counter- 
weight on the side of the sand bin 
column so that it can be readily ex- 
tended and withdrawn; a heavy over- 
head counterweight holds the entire 
fixture in the clear when not in use. 
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The under-cut cut-off valve is opened 
and closed from the end of the spout at 
the sand box of the locomotive and is 
kept taut and straight by a ball weight 
operated in an eye-bolt on the sand 
valve lever. To overcome the retarding 
action caused by sand dust in the sliding 
pipes, the spout is equipped with roller 
bearings, one at the top of the spout 
and one at the bottom. 


Concrete Supports 
for Car Retarders 


What are reported to be the first con- 
crete supports for car-retarders have 
been installed at the classification yard 
of the Pennsylvania at Enola, Pa. Pre- 
vious practice had been to install re- 
tarders on track laid on ties and stone 
ballast, but such construction requires 
frequent lining and surfacing of the 
track to keep the retarders in satisfac- 
tory working order, and as a solution 
to this problem it was decided to adopt 
a design that would afford a more stable 


foundation. The concrete supports are 
constructed in the form of slabs with 
upturned curbs and are 13 ft. wide and 
approximately 25 ft. long between ex- 
pansion joints, with a minimum thick- 
ness of 12 in. at the bases of the curbs 
and a maximum center-line thickness of 
17 in. The over-all lengths of the re- 
tarder base slabs vary from 71 ft. 9 in. 
to 115 ft. 6 in. 

A total of 10 car-retarder units are 
supported on the concrete slabs. At nine 
of these units the rails are supported 
on steel chairs that are bolted to 8-in. 
by 10-in. oak ties, 9 ft. long, while in 
the other unit the chairs are bolted di- 
rectly to concrete bolsters. Where ties 
are used, they are notched one inch to 
prevent transverse movement, and, in 
turn, rest in slots in two concrete bol- 
sters, 17 in. wide and 11 ft. 8 in. long. 
Each pair of bolsters supports five ties 
on 2-ft. 1-in. centers. A 10-in. space is 
left between the ends of adjacent bol- 
sters for drainage. 

On the unit where ties are not used, 
the concrete bolsters are 4 ft. 10 in. long, 
and the retarder chairs are fastened to 





Nine of the retarder units have rail chairs bolted to oak ties 











In one retarder unit the rails are sup- 
ported on chairs bolted to concrete bolsters 



































them with 1%-in. bolts, 15 in. long. 
Fabreeka cushioning pads, % in. thick, 
are used between the chairs and the con- 
crete. Ten-inch drainage spaces _ be- 
tween bolster ends are provided. 

The slabs are so designed that surface 
water is conveyed to catch basins located 
at the ends of the slabs. To prevent wa- 
ter from getting under the slabs through 
the expansion joints, the joints are 
sealed with metal waterstops. Bulk- 
heads are provided at both ends of the 
slabs to keep out ballast. In addition, 
the ends of the slabs are provided with 
footings 3 ft. wide and 9 in. deep, which 
serve to strengthen the end sections and 
to anchor the slabs against longitudinal 
movement. To provide easy transition 
from standard track construction to the 
rigid retarder slabs, a reinforced con- 
crete approach slab, 10 ft. 8 in. long by 
9 ft. wide, is provided at each end of 
each retarder support. The approach 
slabs are placed on inclines so that the 
thickness of the ballast below the ties 
increases from 6 in. at the retarder to 
18 in. at the opposite end of the ap- 
proach. 

The 10 retarders have been in service 
since November, 1944, and it is reported 
that the design has thus far proved sat- 
isfactory in every respect. 


Pipe Insulation 


The Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
Cicero, Ill., is introducing its sectional 
pipe insulation into the railroad field. 
Containing Amosite asbestos fiber, this 
product, known as Unibestos, is applic- 
able for insulating steam lines in and 
around power plants, office buildings, 
terminals, enginehouses, or wherever it 
is desired to reduce heat losses from 
pipe lines, It is said to be clean and 


easy to apply, and that it can be mitered 
to fit bends and elbows. The fibrous na- 





Illustrating the application of Unibestos 
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ture of this insulation is said to make 
for an effective thermal seal, requiring 
only a surface application to finish it 
neatly and completely. It is claimed 
further that it will not dent, shatter, sag 
or gap, that it is not affected by moisture 
and that it can be removed and reap- 
plied without impairing its insulating 
efficiency. It is available in half sec- 
tions up to 30 in. (pipe diameter) and 
in quarter sections for pipe from 32 in. 
up to 60 in. in diameter. The thickness 
is 4% in. to5 in. Single layer construc- 
tion is designed for temperatures up to 
1200 deg. F. 


Portable Fountain 


A new portable drinking fountain fit- 
ted with a salt dispenser, to provide 
fresh water for gangs working outside 
shops and in the field where they do not 
have access to fixed drinking fountains, 





The Dobbins portable drinking fountain 


is being offered by the Dobbins Manu- 
facturing Company, Elkhart, Ind. The 
portable equipment consists of a tank 
with a capacity of four gallons; a built- 
in, corrosion-proof bubbler of the tilting 
type, which is concealed inside the foun- 
tain to prevent freezing; a water-release 
knob which, it is said, requires only 
slight pressure to provide the desired 
flow of water; and a pump equipped 
with a valve plunger, which provides air 
for the necessary water pressure. All 
fountains are equipped with loops for 
carrying straps and are fitted with 
mounting brackets for salt-tablet dis- 
pensers, each of which will hold 500 
tablets. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
this equipment is that it does away with 





the common drinking cup that is used so 
widely by section and extra gangs, as 
well as other field forces; that the water 
is sealed from contamination with dust 
and dirt, so that the men get it under 
sanitary conditions; and that the provi- 
sion for the salt tablets will reduce the 
incidence of heat prostration. 


Heat-Treated 
Rail Crossing 


An improved heat-treated rail cross- 
ing has been introduced by the Weir 
Kilby Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Birmingham, Ala., which is recom- 
mended for use where density of traffic 
and speed require a crossing of durable 
and economical construction. The 
method used for constructing the cross- 
ing consists of fabricating and com- 
pletely assembling all of the parts in 
carbon steel rail. After all adjustments 
have been made to insure the correct fit 
of all of the component parts, the cross- 
ing is taken apart and sent to the heat- 
treating plant, where each section of rail 
is individually treated and tested before 
the final assembly of the crossing, The 
rails are treated in their entirety—trail, 
head and base—after all bending and 
machining have been done, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity for disturbing any 
portion of the rail after heat-treatment 
to permit adjustments necessary in as- 
sembly. The heat treating is performed 
by a large, well-equipped heat-treating 
company, which has collaborated with 
the Weir Kilby Corporation in research 
to determine the best practice to be fol- 
lowed in the heat-treating process. 


Electrode for 
Heavy Weldments 


A new heavily-coated arc-welding 
electrode for flat and horizontal welding, 
as well as for flat butt welding, has been 
developed by the Electric Welding di- 
vision of the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. The applications of 
the electrode, known as Type W-27, are 
said to include structural parts, such as 
column plates, columns, roof trusses, 
beams and girders where the thickness 
of the section permits, as well as pres- 
sure vessels and heavy machine bases. It 
is said to have an exceptionally high 
melting rate, resulting in increased pro- 
duction and higher speeds. It is claimed 
that it requires less heat input to the 
joint, thus reducing warpage and in- 
ternal cooling stresses, and that it will 
operate through a wide range of current. 
The new electrode ‘operates on either 
alternating current or on direct current 
with either straight or reverse polarity. 
It is available in three sizes: 46 in. by 
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Type W-27 electrode 


18 in., % in. by 18 in. and %¢ in. by 18 


n., and is rated American Welding So- 
ciety Classes E6020 and E6030. 


Diesel Sand Plant 


The T. W. Snow Construction Com- 
pany, Chicago, has developed a design 
for a complete two-track sand storage 
and handling plant for sanding Diesel 
locomotives, which incorporates a num- 
ber of unusual features. Outstanding 
among these features is the fact that the 
plant incorporates a single elevated 10- 
ton service tank with individual sand 
delivery pipes extending to all outlets, of 
which there are eight. It is also worthy 
of mention that the elevated service tank 
and the sand delivery pipes and hoses 
are mounted on an overhead structural 
steel frame, incorporating a system of 
walkways giving access to the sand 
valves in the outlets and including a sus- 
pended ladder at each outlet, by means 
of which access may be obtained from 
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Welding a steel machine base with the 
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The new sand plant is designed to speed the servicing of Diesel-electric 
locomotives 


the tops of the locomotives to the valves 
and the walkways. 

Forming a part of the new sand plant 
is an adjacent 60-ton cylindrical tank 
for storing dry sand. Underneath the 
storage tank, and serving as the founda- 
tion for it, is a sand house containing 
a hopper to which the pre-dried sand 
is delivered from box cars. From the 
hopper the sand passes into a closed 
drum, from which it is elevated to the 
60-ton storage tank by compressed air. 
From the storage tank the sand flows by 
gravity to the closed sand drum, from 
which it is raised to the 10-ton service 
tank for delivery directly to the sand 
boxes of the locomotives. 

The eight hose lines at the outlet ends 
of the sand delivery pipes are so located, 
two on each side of each track, that 
sand can be delivered simultaneously to 
the four sand boxes in one unit of each 





The Barber-Greene snow loader and melter 


of two locomotives. Thus the locomo- 
tives can be sanded with one spotting 
for each unit, at the same time that they 
are being fueled and other servicing 
operations are being performed. Spe- 
cially-designed, weatherproof, totally-en- 
closed Snoco sand valves are provided 
to control the delivery of sand to the 
sand boxes. 


Snow Melter 


The Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, 
Ill., has introduced a new snow-melting 
machine, known as the Barber-Greene 
snow melter, which consists of two sep- 
arate car units, the Model 568 snow 
loader and a melting tank. The units 
are each built integrally with a 70-ton 
flat car and are operated in conjunction 
with a locomotive. 
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The method of operation consists of 
coupling the loader and tank units ahead 
of a heavy freight locomotive, which 
furnishes the motive power and the 
steam used to melt the snow. The snow 
is removed from the track by the load- 
ing unit and is carried upward by two 
continuous belt conveyors to a hopper at 
the top of the melting unit which incor- 
porates two tanks. Water is heated in 
the smaller or heating tank, then flooded 
through large gate valves into the larger 
tank to an initial depth of about two 
feet, the gate valves remaining open. 
The snow is discharged into the hot wa- 
ter, directly in front of a bank of steam 
injection nozzles which agitate and cir- 
culate the dissolving snow and heat the 
water as /it accumulates. When both 
tanks are filled with water from the 
melted snow, the loading process is halt- 
ed, the gate valves are closed and steam 
is turned on in the heating tank. The 
melting tank is then emptied into a con- 
venient drain or catch basin and the 
process repeated. 

The idea for the snow-melting unit of 
this machine was originally developed 
on the Boston & Maine. On this road, 
as described in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 30, 1944, the snow-melting unit 
was used in conjunction with a snow 
loader consisting of a rubber-tired street 
loader converted to a_ track-mounted 
loader by applying flanged wheels. The 
loader picked up the snow and delivered 
it to a discarded locomotive tender tank 
that served as the melting unit. In the 
Barber-Greene machine the basic idea 
behind the B. & M. melter has been en- 
larged upon and refined. 

It was decided to design the loader 
with two elevating conveyors. An air- 
operated scraper blade can be lowered to 
operate at rail level or below, depending 
on yard conditions. Above the scraper, 
a feeding spiral aids the flow of snow 
into the conveyors and breaks up any 
bridging tendencies. The basic scraper 
width is 9 ft., which can be increased to 
suit individual yard conditions by add- 
ing side gathering wings. For transport 





One of the Witte Diesel-electric plants 


to destination, the loader meets clear- 
ance requirements of 5% in. above the 
rails, 

To operate a melting unit of this size 
at a high rate of speed requires steam 
from a locomotive of about 5,000 boiler 
horsepower capacity, similar to a New 
York Central L-3 freight locomotive. 
Steam from the turret is piped forward 
to the tank unit header pipe. The melt- 
ing unit operator has control of the 
steam and, in practice, regulates the 
amount of heat added so that the water, 
when ready to dump, is only slightly 
above freezing temperature. 


Diesel Engines 


The Witte Engine Works, Kansas 
City, Mo., is introducing to the railway 
field, through its newly-appointed na- 
tional railway representative, the T-Z 
Railway Equipment Company, Chicago, 
its line of Diesel engines and Diesel- 
electric plants. The 4- and 9-hp. vertical, 


- and the 6- and 12-hp. horizontal, Diesel 


engine units are of the four-cycle, single- 
cylinder design. The 4- and 9-hp. ver- 
tical models can be equipped with elec- 
tric starting systems. A push-button 
control connected with the 12-volt start- 
ing battery can be located at a remote 
distance from the installation. 

The water-cooled cast-iron cylinder 
heads of the engines are fitted with hard- 
ened valve seat inserts and replaceable 
valve stem guides. The head of each 
engine contains a precombustion cham- 
ber into which the fuel oil is forced by 
the pump and injector nozzle. This as- 
sembly consists of a plunger-type fuel- 
injection pump, nozzle holder and pin- 
tle-type nozzle, with the nozzle being au- 
tomatically operated by fuel pressure. 

The alloy cast iron cylinder blocks 
are fitted with removable, heat-treated, 
chrome-cylinder liners of the wet type. 
in which operate pistons that are fitted 
with four regular rings and one oil reg- 
ulating ring. The crankshafts are made 






Dis-assembled view of a Presto-Lock coupling 





from heat-treated steel drop forgings, 
fitted with tapered roller bearings. The 
connecting rods are made of the same 
material and are fitted on both ends with 
renewable, bronze-backed, babbitt-lined 
bearings. All the engines may be 
equipped with a plain pulley or a twin- 
disc clutch, with or without pulley, or 
a twin-disc clutch and reduction gears. 

The Diesel-electric plants cover a 
range of from 3 kv.a. to 10 kv.a. They 
may be direct or belt-connected to the 
generators, and may be cooled through 
a radiator, tank or marine pump. For 
use as an auxiliary, the engine may also 
drive a pump, compressor or hoist, be- 
cause belt power may be taken from the 
engine when the full capacity of the 
generator is not required. 

It is claimed that the Witte Diesel 
consumes only ¥% pint of fuel per horse- 
power-hour. Thus, it is said, a 4-hp. 
Diesel can run at full load for 8 hr. on 
two gallons of Diesel fuel. 


Pipe Coupling 


Drinkwater, Inc., Chicago, is now in- 
troducing into the railroad field its 
Presto-Lock coupling, a type of pipe 
coupling for plain-end pipe that can be 
applied without the use of wrenches or 
special tools of any kind. The coupling 
consists of three or four parts—two cast- 
ings comprising the top and bottom 
halves of the coupling, and one or two 
wedge keys. The two halves of the 
coupling are fitted over the ends of the 
pipe and the wedge key is inserted in 
channels provided for it and driven to 
place with a hammer. Gaskets are used 
on each end of the pipe to obtain a tight 
joint, these being available in three 
types, made of synthetic rubber, neo- 
prene or natural rubber. The synthetic 
rubber gaskets are recommended for 
general use, except where petroleum 
products are carried by the pipe lines. 
Neoprene gaskets should be used where 
petroleum derivatives are handled, while 
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natural rubber gaskets are supplied for 
special applications. 

The couplings are made in 11 standard 
pipe sizes from 1% in. up to 16 in. Sizes 
up to 3 in. are supplied with one wedge 
key, with chain assembly to prevent loss 
of the*coupling parts, and the larger sizes 
are made with two keys without chains. 
Among the features claimed for the 
Presto-Lock coupling are ease and speed 
of application and removal, and a high 
degree of flexibility, permitting pipes to 
be joined at angles up to 40 deg. They 
can also be used for repairing leaks, 


Inertol Coatings 


A number of improvements have been 
made in the line of protective coatings 
manufactured by the Inertol Company, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. Among the im- 
proved products is Inertol Standard 
Thick, in which changes have been made 
that are claimed to have eliminated the 
tendency toward alligatoring caused by 
the action of the sun or heat in general. 
Also, this company’s Ramuc Enamel, 
which is used in shower rooms and lava- 
tories, is said to be greatly improved 
over the war-time grades in that it is 
now manufactured with a rubber base. 
It is said that the durability and color 
fastness have been greatly increased by 
the availability of synthetic rubber. 





Spike Driver 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, Railway division, New York, has 
developed attachments for converting its 
standard C7 pneumatic paving breaker 
into a spike driver. The attachments 
required for this purpose consist, as 
shown in the illustration, of a front 
head or chuck end and a tappet driver. 
To make the change, the tappet driver 
is inserted in the chuck head which is 
substituted for the paving breaker head. 
When the machine is assembled, a recess 
is provided in the lower end of the chuck 
head of sufficient depth to accommodate 


the head of the spike and to permit the . 


latter to be driven without the possbility 
of the chuck head jumping off the spike. 


The practice is to start the spikes by | 
hand before driving them with the © 


machine. The spike driver is usually 
operated by one man. 


Rubber-Asphalt 
Sealing Compound 


The introduction of Careylastic, a hot 
poured rubber-asphalt compound for 
sealing joints in concrete paving and 
other construction work, has been an- 
nounced by the Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Locomotive shed built with Protexol-treated material 


Pyresote Improved 


The Protexol Corporation, Kenil- 
worth, N. J., is now offering an im- 
Proved version of its product, Protexol 
Pyresote (Class D). This is a salt com- 
pound for timber treatment, which is 
said to render wood highly resistive to 
fire, decay and insects in a one-movement 
Process. The recent improvements in 
the treatment are said to increase its 
permanence and practically to eliminate 
any corrosive effect on hardware. 
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The product contains rubber, asphalt 
and other materials, and the principal 
advantage claimed for it is the excellent 
bond obtained. It is said that an in- 
filtration-proof seal is provided which 
affords protection in excess of all known 
specification requirements throughout 
the entire range of annual temperatures, 
and that it will retain its resiliency and 
cohesion, while permitting the normal 
compression and recovery of the non- 
extruding fibre joint filler, throughout 
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The C7 paving breaker, with the attach- 
ments for converting it into a spike 
driver 


the seasonal cycle of expansion and 
contraction. It is also claimed that, 
because of the elasticity of Careylastic, 
the seasonal variations in joint dimen- 
sions do not result in extrusion of the 
seal, and that its bond to adjacent con- 
struction will not break at low tempera- 
tures. The method of heating and in- 
stalling Careylastic is said to be the 
same as that followed in the application 
of ordinary filler asphalt. 


Backfill Tamper 


A new backfill tamper, designated as 
Model T23, has been developed by the 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, IIL, 
which is designed for tamping the back- 
fill in trenches and other excavations, 
and for use in compacting the earth 
under walks, roadways and foundations. 





The T23 backfill tamper in operation 
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Operated by compressed air, the tamper 
has an overall length of 4734 in. a 
weight of 34 lb., and a butt or tamping 
head with a diameter of 534 in. It has 
a % in. air inlet and a cylinder bore of 
1% in. which is burnished by a special 
finishing process to increase its resist- 
ance to wear. The lubrication system 
includes an integral oil reservoir which 
is arranged to feed only when the tamper 
is in operation. Another feature is that 
the front head of the cylinder com- 
presses the piston rod packing as it is 
screwed on the cylinder and, when the 
correct compression of the packing is 
obtained, the cylinder head’ is held in 
place by a pin which is locked by a re- 
taining ring. A double-taper locking 
feature of the tamping butt is said to 
hold the butt securely on the piston 
against all shock and vibration, while 
at the same time permitting its removal 
when necessary. 


Hose Clamps 


Originally designed for use on Army 
and Navy aircraft, Aero-Seal hose 
clamps manufactured by the Aircraft 
Standard Parts Company, Rockford, IIl., 
have now been made available to the 
railroads as well as to industry gener- 
ally. A feature of these clamps is that 
_ they employ the worm-drive principle 
in the tightening mechanism. A 10-pitch 
hardened steel worm engages perfora- 
tions in the band, thus producing a 
tangential pull to give a belt-like tighten- 
ing action and uniform clamping pres- 
sure around the hose. An advantage 
claimed for this construction is that it 
permits the band to pass through the 
worm housing, thus, it is said, providing 
long take-up and permitting the clamp 
to be adjusted to variations in hose 
diameter, wall thickness, and the flow 
of rubber under repeated tightening of 
the hose in service. 

The clamp may be installed over the 
hose in place by backing the band out 
of the housing so that it can be sprung 
open and snapped over the hose. The 
clamp is available with either a thumb 
grip or a screwdriver slot on the end 
of the worm. The screwdriver type 
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of worm has a cup surrounding the 
slotted head so that the screwdriver can 
be engaged easily in darkness or in 
difficult locations without slipping off 
the head. The clamp can be furnished 
in either cadmium plated spring steel 
or in stainless steel. It is recommended 
for use on water, steam, air, oil and 
other hose lines where pressures are 
within the range of the clamp. It is 
made in 17 sizes to fit hose with outside 
diameters ranging from 3% in. to 4% in. 


Portable Rock 
and Gravel Plant 


A post-war development in portable 
rock and gravel plants has been an- 
nounced by the Pioneer Engineering 
Works, Minneapolis, Minn. This is a 
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two-unit portable plant including a 
primary unit and a secondary unit. The 
plant is said to be of high capacity and 
light enough in weight to pass state 
highway limits. 

The primary unit is different for rock 
or for gravel but the secondary unit 
is the same for either. The primary 
unit for handling gravel includes a 
feeder conveyor, a scalping screen, a 
primary jaw crusher and a power plant. 
For handling rock the unit includes an 
apron feeder, a primary jaw crusher 
and the power plant. In either case 
the unit is mounted on a _ three-axle 
truck. 

The secondary unit includes, for 
either rock or gravel, a feeder con- 
veyor, a 4 ft. by 10 ft. vibrating screen, 
a 40 in. by 22 in. roll crusher, a return 
conveyor and a power plant, all mounted 
on a three-axle truck. 

Three optional sizes are available in 
the primary jaw crusher, namely, 10 in. 
by 36 in., 15 in. by 36 in., and 20 in. 
by 36 in. The plants can be readily 








changed from rock to gravel service or 
vice versa. Further flexibility is said 
to be provided in the gravel .primary 
unit in that a swivel conveyor can be 
added and the mechanical feeder and 
hopper moved to the receiving end. of 
the swivel conveyor. a 


Charging Generator 


A new battery-charging generator set, 
known as Model 23PZBS, has been de- 
veloped by the Kato Engineering Com- 
pany, Mankato, Minn. MHaving a 
capacity of 500-watts at 6-volts, the set 
is powered by a Briggs and Stratton 
single-cylinder air-cooled gasoline en- 
gine. The engine has a 2 in. bore and 
2 in. stroke, float-feed carburetor and 
a gravity-feed sensitive flyball governor 
which permits adjusting the charging 















rate. The engine is provided with mag- 
neto ignition, and is self-starting, but 
can be started by hand if necessary. 
The generator is bolted to the side of 
the engine crankcase; the driving end 
of the armature shaft is piloted on to 
the end of the engine crankshaft; and 
the outer end of the armature shaft is 
carried by a grease-sealed ball bearing. 
The net weight is 125 Ib. 

This unit will charge a maximum of 
about 80 amp. at 6 volts. The length 
of the commutator is sufficient to permit 
of using extra large dual brushes. There 
are four sets of brushes with two all- 
brass brush holders on each stud. Extra 
heavy conductors and large terminals 
are provided to permit handling the 
large volume of current with a low 
voltage drop. Each unit is provided 
with a starting switch, ammeter and 
reverse-current relay. The commutator 
and brushes are said to be easily acces- 
sible by removing the spun metal hous- 
ing. The charger is also available for 
12 volts and 32 volts. 
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January Net Income 


Was $31,000,000 


Net railway operating income 
for that month was 
$70,848,185 


Class I railroads in January had an 
estimated net income, after interest and 
rentals, of $31,000,000, compared with $39,- 
048,188 in January, 1945, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. The 
month’s net railway operating income, be- 
fore interest and rentals, was $70,848,185, 
compared with the January, 1945, figure of 
$76,041,453. 

Fer. the 12 months ended January 31, 
the rate of return on property investment 
averaged 3.04 per cent, compared with a 
rate of return of 3.97 per cent for the 
12 months ended January 31, 1945. 

Total operating revenues in January 
amounted to $640,871,880, compared with 
$750,911,171 in the same month of 1945, a 
decrease of 14.7 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $490,059,355, compared 
with $530,045,245, a decrease of 7.5 per 
cent. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
January had an estimated net income of 
$10,000,000, compared with $8,324,598 in 
the same month of 1945. Their net railway 
operating income was $24,134,612, compared 
with $26,405,418 for 1945. 

Gross in the Eastern district in Janu- 
ary totaled $280,962,740, a decrease of 10.4 
per cent, compared with the same period 
of 1945, while operating expenses amount- 
ed to $226,317,688, a 7.7 per cent decrease. 

Class I roads in the Southern region in 
January had an estimated net income of 
$6,000,000, compared with $9,573,072 in the 
same period of 1945. Their net railway 
income was $11,046,640, compared with 
$13,924,312. 

Operating revenues in the Southern re- 
gion in January totaled $89,876,835, a 20.7 
per cent decrease as compared to the same 
period of 1945, while operating expenses 
amounted to $67,829,945, a decrease of 6.1 
per cent. 

In the Western district, the Class I 
roads had an estimated net income in Jan- 
uary of $15,000,000, compared with Janu- 
ary, 1945’s $21,150,518. Their net railway 
operating income was $35,666,933, compar- 
ed with $35,711,723 for the corresponding 
1945 period. 


The January gross totaled $270,032,305, 
a decrease of 16.6 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1945, while operating 
expenses totaled $195,911,722, a decrease 
of 7.9 per cent. 


Col. Johnson, Pelley Recipients 
of Medal for Merit 


The Medal for Merit, “symbolic of ex- 
traordinary fidelity and exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct,” was awarded Col. J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, and John J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads, by President Truman in cere- 
monies at the White House March 8. 

Col. Johnson’s presentation was accom- 
panied by the following citation: 

“John Monroe Johnson, for exception- 
ally meritorious conduct in the perform- 
ance of outstanding services to the United 
States as director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. His broad experience and 
understanding of transportation problems 
were of inestimable value to both the armed 
forces of the nation and its transportation 
agencies, when transportation was more 
vital to the war effort than in any previous 
war. The soundness of his concept of the 
problem and his policies were of immeasur- 
able assistance to the nation in satisfactorily 
handling the movements of personnel and 
materials, in numbers and volume without 
parallel in history. His ability, his indus- 
try and his untiring devotion to duty were 
of incalculable benefit to the war effort of 
the nation.” 

Mr. Pelley’s citation read: 

“John J. Pelley, for exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct in the performance of out- 
standing services to the United States as 
President of the Association of American 
Railroads. Under Mr. Pelley’s inspiring 
and aggressive leadership, the Association 
of American Railroads throughout the en- 
tire emergency period served to unite the 
efforts of the military establishment and the 
nation’s principal railroads in the expedi- 
tious and efficient movement of unprece- 
dented freight and passenger traffic. Mr. 
Pelley has been an unfailing source of wise 
counsel and advice to the military estab- 
lishment on all phases of railroad transpor- 
tation. In the truest sense, he personifies 
the close cooperation, the untiring energy, 
and the efficient methods which enabled the 
nation’s railroads to achieve their outstand- 
ing and widely acclaimed success in meet- 
ing the domestic transportation require- 
ments of the greatest war in history.” 
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Subsidized Rivalry 
Protested by Pelley 


Sees ‘‘public service’ of any 
transport agency tied 
to over-all costs 


Declaring that the service rendered by 
railroads is public service, even though 
American experience has shown that it 
can be rendered best under privat opera- 
tion, John J. Pelley, president of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, reminded 
the Omaho, Neb., Chamber of Commerce, 
in an address delivered before that body 
on March 14, that in spite of rendering 
that service, railroads are expected to “and 
do” bear all their own costs in addition to 
paying real taxes. 

“Under present-day policies,’ Mr. Pel- 
ley said, “railroads are in direct compe- 
tition with other commercial transporta- 
tion enterprises which are not subject to 
the same exacting requirements.” 

“In normal times,” he added, “one re- 
sult is that an increasing share of the 
total traffic of the nation has been diverted 
from the railroad to these other forms 
of transportation. Where that is due to 
superior service and lower real costs, there 
can be no objection, but where the diver- 
sion is due to the fact that a major part 
of the cost of the competing service is borne 
by the taxpayers who provide the water- 
ways, airways and highways, rather than 
by those who use them commercially, there 
is valid ground for objection.” 


Increases Transport Costs—Mr. Pel- 
ley said that the most obvious objection to 
subsidized transportation is the addition to 
the cost of government, which is “heavy 
enough,” but he declared that an even 
more important objection is the increase 
in the total cost of carrying on the neces- 
sary transportation of the nation. 

“Railroads ask no more than equal treat- 
ment and opportunity,” he said, “and they 
should have no less. Under such condi- 
tions traffic would go where it could be 
handled best, on the basis of service, effi- 
ciency and true cost. On that basis, the 
future of the railroads would be deter- 
mined by the future of the nation which 
they have helped to build and serve in 
peace and war.” 

Mr. Pelley pointed out that although 
some shippers and travelers may pay less 
in some instances, the cost of transporta- 
tion as a whole is increased by the en- 
couragement of uneconomic investment of 
public funds in transportation facilities 
and the artificial reduction in the volume 
of rail traffic, with consequent increase 
in the unit cost of handling that which 
remains. 


(Continued on page 582) 























































German Equipment 
Exhibited by Army 


Locomotives, cars and Diesel 
engines displayed by the 
Transportation Corps 


Rail equipment consisting of five steam 
locomotives, one Diesel and several cars of 
special types captured in Germany was 
exhibited at Fort Monroe, Va., by the 
Transportation Corps Board on March 6, 
7 and 8 for representatives of science and 
industry. A special showing was held on 
March 5 for Congressmen and representa- 
tives of the press. 

The rail exhibit included an individual- 
axle-drive streamlined locomvutive; a con- 
densing locomotive; two standard freight 
locomotives; a narrow-gauge switching 
locomotive and a Diesel switching loco- 
motive with a hydraulic transmission. 
With the exception of the narrow-gauge 
and the Diesel types all of the locomotives 
were built by Henschel & Son, Kassel, 
Germany. Five freight cars were dis- 
played: a standard box car; a 16,645- 
gallon all-welded tank car; a high-side 
gondola; a flat car of 80 metric tons 
capacity and a box car carrying interlocking 
and signal equipment for the emergency 
replacement of a damaged wayside control 
tower. 


Individual-Axle-Drive Loco. — The 
individual-axle-drive locomotive was built 
in 1941 and operated in passenger service 
between Hamburg and Berlin until May, 
1945. It is a 2-8-2 type locomotive with 
a maximum tractive force of 36,000 Ibs. 
Each driving axle is powered by a two- 
cylinder V-type steam engine, two being 
mounted on the left side at Nos. 1 and 3 
driving axles and two on the right side 
at Nos. 2 and 4 axles. The locomotive is 
equipped with roller bearings throughout 
and with force-feed lubrication to the 
cylinders and valves and to points such 
as driving-box shoes and equalizer pins. 
All driving wheels have clasp brakes with 
two-piece brake shoes. This locomotive 
was illustrated on page 862 in the Novem- 
ber 24, 1945, issue of the Railway Age. 

The condensing locomotive is of the 
2-10-0 type built in 1944 for service in 
bad-water districts or where water is 
scarce. Tests by the Military Railway 
Service showed that it could run approxi- 
mately 700 miles without replenishment 
of its water supply. A detailed description 
of this locomotive was included in the 
Railway Age of December 29, 1945, page 
1051. 

The two standard freight locomotives are 
essentially of the same design, both being 
of the 2-8-0 type with their construction 
adjusted to wartime conditions of manu- 
facture. The Series 52 locomotive was 
built in 1942 and has a boiler pressure of 
227 Ib. per sq. in. and in a maximum trac- 
tive force of 50,320 Ib. The Series 42 loco- 
motive was built in 1944 and has a tractive 
force of 56,000 Ib. with the same boiler 
pressure. Because of the manpower and 
material shortages many hundreds of com- 
ponent parts were eliminated or modified 
which resulted in a savings of 6,000 man- 
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hours and 26 metric tons of material in 
the construction of both classes of loco- 
motives as compared to prewar Series 50 
locomotives. 


Diesel-Hydraulic Switcher — The 
Diesel-hydraulic switching locomotive was 
built at Strassburg by Maschinenbau & 
Bahnbedarf. It develops 350 hp. at 600 
r.p.m. and is designed to operate at a 
maximum speed of approximately 40 
m.p.h. The six-cylinder four-cycle Diesel 
engine has a bore of 934 in. and a stroke 
of 1334 in. and is equipped with a Bosch 
fuel injection system. The engine is con- 
nected through a hydraulic transmission to 
one driving axle. Side rods connect the 
three pairs of driving. wheels. 

The narrow-gauge steam locomotive was 
built by Jung Locomotive Works for the 
German Army. It is a 0-6-0 type loco- 
motive with a maximum speed of 1834 
m.p.h. and operates on a track gauge of 
295% in. 

All of the freight cars at the exhibit 
were equipped with Hildebrand-Knorr 
empty-and-load brakes. The box-car air 
brakes could also be adjusted for either 
freight or passenger service, both changes 
being made by operating small levers 
located near the side sill. Other features 
of the freight cars were the ball and 
socket center plates using no center pins, 
the wick-feed lubricators for the journal 
boxes and the use of T-head bolts with the 
claws of the T forged downward for hold- 
ing wood siding in place. The lubricators 
were of very light construction, using a 
metal pan for holding the oil and a yarn 
pad held against the journal by a spring 
with the yarn ends passing through the 
pad plate into the oil pan. 

The standard box car was built at Konis- 
berg, Germany, in 1943. It has a light 
weight of 28,500 Ib., a load limit of 33,000 
lb. and a maximum capacity of 38,800 Ib. 

The 16,645-gallon all-welded cistern of 
the tank car acts as the underframe for 
the car. The dome cap is equipped with 
a single locking device and with one safety 
valve. The outlet valve is located under- 
neath the car and is joined to a Y-pipe 
permitting hose connections to be made 
to either side of the car. The car trucks 
are also of all-welded construction. The 
car has a light weight of 40,238 Ib. 

The high-side gondola is equipped with 
hinged end gates. This car has a light 
weight of 22,800 Ib., a load limit of 54,000 
lb. and a maximum capacity of 56,200 Ib. 

The flat car was built for carrying 
armored vehicles and one feature of this 
car is the adjustable permanent blocking 
which made it adaptable for transport of 
either the Tiger or Panzer tanks. The 
bolts holding the blocking fit into steel 
grooved plates running crosswise in the 
car floor which permits adjustment of the 
blocking either in or out. The car has a 
light weight of 49,823 Ib., a load limit of 
176,400 lb. and a maximum capacity of 
180,800 Ib. 


The Marine Exhibit—A marine ex- 
hibit was also included with the rail ex- 
hibit. It included many Diesel engines, 
most of which were designed for use in 
boats although a few were built to power 
trucks, auxiliary equipment, and switching 
locomotives. 

(Continued on page 581) 











Carriers Open Case 
Before Wage Boards 


Comprehensive presentation 
by Parmelee follows close 
of employee testimony 


Hearings in the arbitration case of the 
non-operating employees were continued 
on March 5, with the presentation of evi- 
dence by representatives of the unions. 
The entire session was devoted to cross- 
examination of E. L. Oliver, labor rela- 
tions consultant and economic analyst, who 
appeared previously as the principal wit- 
ness for the employees. Concerning Mr. 
Oliver’s exhibit on the financial results of 
the railways, W. T. Faricy, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Chicago & 
North Western, attorney for the carriers, 
brought out the fact that of that portion 
of the railway’s gross revenue left after 
providing for taxes, materials and depre- 
ciation, the employees’ share had risen from 
65.2 per cent in 1941, to 73.8 per cent in 
the twelve month ended Junie 30, 1945, 
while the investors’ portion had fallen from 
34.8 per cent in 1941 to 26.2 per cent in 
1945. 

Mr. Faricy also developed the fact that 
in making comparisons of average hourly 
earnings of railway employees and the em- 
ployees of other industries, the hourly 
earnings of outside employees had been 
inflated in recent years due to the effects 
of the mandatory war-time 48-hr. week, 
while at the same time premium payments 
for overtime began after 40-hr. In com- 
parison, the witness admitted that there 
was probably less penalty overtime in the 
average hourly earnings of railway em- 
ployees. 


Traffic Units Per Man-Hour—With 
reference to the increased amount of traffic 
produced per employee, Mr. Faricy secured 
an admission from the witness that using 
1936 as an index of 100 per cent, the index 
of traffic units produced per man-hour by 
all railway employees had risen to 123.7 
in 1944, while the index of hourly earn- 
ings, by Mr. Oliver’s own calculations, 
for non-operating railway employees had 
risen to 149.1 in 1944. Among the other 
exhibits covered in the cross examination 
were those dealing with safety, the Heller 
budget, and the relationship betweeen bet- 
ter utilization of plant and equipment and 
employee efficiency and the proper meas- 
urement of the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing due to war-time conditions. 

Final presentation of evidence in favor 
of the employees was made on March 6, 
with B. M. Jewell, chairman of the em- 
ployees’ National Conference Committee 
of the 15 co-operating railway labor organ- 
izations, which is handling the wage dis- 
pute for the employees, and president 
of the Railway Employees Department, 
American Federation of Labor, appearing 
as the sole witness for the day. Mr. 
Jewell stated that there had been a con- 
siderable loss in take-home pay among 
the non-operating employees since the end 
of the war due to down-grading and re- 
turn to the 48-hr. week which is general 
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in the industry in place of a 60-hr. week, 
which he claimed was normal during war- 
time. 

Mr. Jewell, in his testimony, charged 
that railroad man-power shortages during 
the war were the result of the differences 
in wage rates between the roads and war 
industries. He also appealed to the board 
to consider the “inequity” suffered by the 
non-operating employees as a result of the 
1922 wage reductions, which he said, did 
not apply to the operating group, and 
which, according to Mr. Jewell, had never 
been overcome. The witness asserted that 
this “inequity” was the reason the rail- 
roads were unable to settle their wage 
disputes on an industry-wide basis, and 
he asked the board to apportion, in its 
award, that part of any increase it grants 
that is due to correction of the 1922 “in- 
equity” separately from the rest in order 
to “get it out of the picture, and get our 
men satisfied that this one thing has been 
taken care of.” 


Sentiment for “Direct Action”’—In 
a general discussion of past wage proce- 
dures under the Railway Labor Act, Mr. 
Jewell said that the employees represented 
by him were becoming dissatisfied with 
the results obtained by accepting the find- 
ings of emergency boards and that this 
was one reason the representatives had 
decided to try arbitration. He declared 
that, although he did not want to appear 
to be thréatening the board with possible 
strike action, there was a growing senti- 
ment among the employees for direct action 
as many appear to believe that more 
favorable results can be secured by that 
method than under the procedures pre- 
scribed by the Act. 

Final testimony in behalf of the em- 
ployees in the operating union’s wage case 
likewise was made on March 6, with H. 
W. Fraser, president of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; T. C. Cashen, president 
of the Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
ica; and D. B. Robertson, president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, appearing as witnesses. 
Each made a summary of the case for the 
employees, applying their testimony spe- 
cifically to the individual organizations 
represented by them. In addition, Mr. 
Cashen went to some lengths to justify 
the proposed increase as being essential to 
the economy of the nation as a whole. 
Mr. Cashen, who was a member of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion  Ad- 
visory Board appointed by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, which board achieved 
considerable notoriety from press reports 
stating that the board believed that wages 
throughout the nation could be increased 
by 24 cents without increasing prices, as- 
serted that the board “recognized that we 
can never go back to the point where our 
national income was around $50 billion or 
$60 billion. We must have an income in 
this country that will produce not $50 bil- 
lion or $60 billion national income, but 
$150 billion. Our national debt is over 
$279 billion and the best information we 
tan get indicates that it is going to be 
over $300 billion. The carrying charges 
on it alone will bring us up to $8 billion 
and $9 billion.” Mr. Cashen asserted that 
approximately 93 per cent of the nation’s 
Production consists of consumer goods and 
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that therefore, to achieve the national in- 
come believed necessary by the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Board in- 
creased wages are necessary to stimulate 
the economy. 

Mr. Robertson claimed that in every 
railway wage movement since 1921, the 
carriers had made estimates of the antici- 
pated costs of wage increase, which results 
had always proved erroneous as, in spite 
of the increases that have been granted, 
the costs per unit of traffic and the average 
revenue per ton-mile have shown a steady 
decline. He expects that if the requested 
increases are granted either in whole or 
in part, the carriers will soon find ways 
to overcome them. 


Dr. Parmelee Testifies—Presentation 
of testimony in behalf of the carriers in 
the wage cases of the three operating 
brotherhoods and the fifteen co-operating 
non-operating railway labor organizations 
began before the two arbitration boards, 
sitting in joint session, on March 7, and 
not on March 6, as erroneously reported 
in the Railway Age of March 9. Dr. 
Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, appeared as the 
day’s sole witness, testifying in behalf of 
the railways. In his opening statement, 
Dr. Parmelee said in part, “The principal 
post-war concern of the railroads is cen- 
tered on the volume of traffic they can 
obtain, and the cost levels at which they 
will be able to handle such volume. A 
large proportion of the costs of railroad 
operation consists of wages. Prospective 
costs and wage rates must, therefore, oc- 
cupy an important place in any survey of 
the post-war railroad position.” 

Dr. Parmelee’s first exhibit was designed 
to “set forth the past and present record 
of the railroads and their prospects as 
well” and dealt with traffic, earnings, 
costs and performances. Dr. Parmelee 
said that rail freight traffic, in ton-miles, 
reached an all time peak in 1944, but that 
1945’s total of 681 billion ton-miles rep- 
resented a decline of 8 per cent under 1944, 
Considering 1945 separately, he said that 
for the first seven months of the year, up 
to the end of the war with Japan, total 
ton-miles handled were only 1.3 per cent 
under the same period of 1944, but that 
during the last five months of the year, 
the decline was about 17 per cent. The 
witness also said that the research staff 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
estimated that railway traffic in the first 


_ post-war year would total 465 billion ton- 


miles, 480.3 billion in the second such year, 
and 491.7 billion ton-miles in the third 
post-war year, an annual average of 479 
billion ton-miles for the period, 7 per cent 
above 1929, the previous peak year prior 
to World War II, slightly greater than 
the 475 billion ton-miles of 1941, and 35 
per cent and 30 per cent, respectively, under 
the totals for 1944 and 1945. 

Concerning passenger traffic, Dr. Parme- 
lee said that the all-time peak in this busi- 
ness was also reached in 1944, decreasing 
“moderately” in 1945. The I. C. C’s 
estimates for future passenger traffic levels, 
he said, are 42.9 billion passenger-miles 
in the first post-war year, 38.3 billion in 
the second, and 36.1 billion in the third, 
or an annual average of 39.1 billion pass- 
enger miles, or nearly 60 per cent below 


the level of either 1944 or 1945. Dr. 
Parmelee declared that if 1941’s traffic 
had been handled at January 1, 1946 costs, 
but not taking into consideration either 
the increased material prices since Janu- 
ary 1 of this year or the cost of the wage 
rises now being asked, the railways would 
have had a net deficit of $255 million in 


, place of the net income of $500 million, 


actually earned in 1941. 


Cost Increases Since 1941—In mak- 
ing this estimate, he said that the average 
straight time rate of pay to railroad em- 
ployees had increased 20.9 per cent since 
1941, and that the total wage bill, includ- 
ing the cost of vacations, had increased 
by $509 millions; the cost of materials 
and supplies had risen by $345 million, or 
29.8 per cent; mandatory depreciation by 
$100 million; these three items of expense 
increasing a total of $954 million or 26.0 
per cent, while the operating ratio would 
have been increased from 1941’s actual of 
68.5 per cent to 86.4 per cent. In addition, 
because of higher wage rates, payroll taxes 
would have to be increased by $37 million. 
On the other hand, such a restating of 
costs would reduce federal income taxes 
by $134 million. The final result accord- 
ing to Dr. Parmelee would be a reduction 
in net railway operating income from 1941’s 
actual of $998 million to an estimated $141 
million, and a net deficit of $255 million 
instead of a net income of $500 million, 
even after allowance is made for a reduc- 
tion of $102 million in interest charges 
that the solvent roads have made since 
1941. 

For the year 1946, Dr. Parmelee esti- 
mated that operating revenues will total 
$6.8 billion, or $2.6 billion below 1944 and 
$2.1 billion under 1945, while operating 
expenses are expected to total $5.2 billion, 
giving an operating ratio of 76.5 per cent. 
In making this estimate, the witness said 
there were no allowances for changes in 
wage rates or material prices after Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. Taxes for 1946 are estimated 
by the witness at $685 million, consisting 
of $210 million of payroll taxes, $190 mil- 
lion of federal income taxes and $285 mil- 
lion of other taxes. Equipment and joint 
facility rentals are expected to total an 
additional $165 million, leaving a net rail- 
way operating income of about $750 million 
and producing a rate of return on property 
investment of 3.2 per cent. Dr. Parmelee 
estimated other income at $175 million in 
1946 and miscellaneous deductions at $35 
million, so that the total available for fixed 
charges he believes will be approximately 
$890 million, which, after deduction of 
$560 million for fixed charges, leaves net 
income of $330 million, as compared with 
actual net income for 1945 of $453 million. 

Dr. Parmelee also devoted considerable 
time to an explanation of the effects of the 
war on traffic of the past few years and 
probable future trends. According to the 
witness, during the war the revenues de- 
rived from freight traffic increased to ap- 
proximately twice the level of the index 
of the number of tons handled, due, he 
said, primarily to longer hauls and the vast 
increase in certain items of high rated 
traffic essential to the prosecution of the 
war. With the movement of war traffic 
now ended, Dr. Parmelee expects the 
characteristics of the traffic with relation 
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to lengths of haul and commodities handled 
to revert to the pattern prevalent in 1939 
and 1940 so that revenue may be expected 
to decline much more rapidly than the 
number of tons handled. Illustrative of 
that point, he said that the average haul 
of rail freight increased from 351 miles in 
1940 to 473 miles in 1944. With respect 
to the average revenue per car of freight, 
Dr. Parmelee said that manufactures was 
the greatest revenue producer in 1944, and 
that the commodities in that group con- 
tributed 54.0 per cent of all freight revenues 
in 1944 compared with 41.9 per cent in 
1940, while the proportion contributed by 
products of mines, the lowest per car rev- 
enue producer was only 23.5 per cent in 
1944, against 34.5 per cent in 1940. 


Unit Costs Up—With respect to op- 
erating expenses, Dr. Parmelee testified 
that it cost the railroads in operating ex- 
penses $6.15 to handle 1,000 revenue ton- 
miles in 1940 and $6.44 in 1944. The unit 
cost per freight train mile during the same 
period rose from $4.77 to $6.79. In pass- 
enger service, he said, operating expense 
per car mile increased from 25.9 cents in 
1940 to 32.8 cents in 1944, and per train 
mile from $1.99 in 1940 to $3.21 in 1944, 
the latter figure being the highest cost per 
passenger train mile since 1921. Discuss- 
ing this section of his exhibit, Dr. Parme- 
lee said, “Other things being equal, the 
ratio of expense to revenue tends to be 
greater in times of light than of heavy 
traffic, because about one-fourth of total 
operating expenses are relatively fixed and 
do not vary with the amount of traffic 
handled. With prospective reductions in 
post-war railroad traffic, certain economies 
that resulted from the large traffic volume 
handled during the war will cease to be 
realized. Average load per car will almost 
certainly be less than it was during the 
war, tons per train will not be so great, 
the average haul of freight will recede to 
more nearly normal levels, and other fac- 
tors that aided in a reduction in unit op- 
erating costs will wholly or largely dis- 
appear. 

“Thus rail carriers are faced with fur- 
ther increases in unit costs that will affect 
much, if not all, of the economies devel- 
oped over the years as a result of large 
capital expenditures for additions and im- 
provements to plant facilities.” 

Dr. Parmelee estimated the present in- 
vestment in Class I railways, including 
working capital at $28 billion, or $23.3 
billion after depreciation. To service this 
investment adequately he declared that a 
net railway operating income of not less 
than one billion dollars in required in order 
to pay interest charges, keep the railroad 
plant up to modern and progressive stand- 
ards and maintain railroad credit. 


Credit Must Be Maintained—Fixed 
and contingent interest charges of Class I 
railroads, he said, approximated $580 mil- 
lion. in 1945, and will probably average 
about $550 million annually in the imme- 
diate post-war period and $535 million 
when reorganizations now in process have 
been fully consummated. For improvement 
of plant he estimated annual requirements 
from current earnings at $264 million, the 
difference between that figure and the es- 
timated gross annual expenditure of $527 
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million for new plant, to come out of de- 
preciation reserves. To these items he 
added $246 million for dividend require- 
ments, the amount actually paid in 1944, 
which he said was the minimum annual 
requirements to maintain railroad credit. 
Dr. Parmelee asserted that to modernize 
the railroad plant, the roads should assume 
an average life of not more than 30 years 
for freight cars and 40 years for locomo- 
tives, giving annual replacement require- 
ments to maintain ownership of 58,800 
freight cars normally, and, to make up 
war-time deficits, 90,000 freight cars during 
each of the next five years, at a total 
annual cost of $270 million. Normal loco- 
motive replacements are estimated at 1,090 
units each year at a cost of about $150 
million. Expenditures for new passenger 
cars, he believes, should average about 
$75 million per year annually for the next 
five years, and $300 million a year for 
improvements to roadway and structures. 
Dr. Parmelee also made a comparison 
between the carrier’s war-time dividend 
record and wage increases granted during 
that period. During the years 1941 to 
1944, he said, dividends averaged $213 mil- 
lion annually, while at the same time wage 
increases granted in 1943 added $360 mil- 
lion to the roads’ wage bill in one year, 
a sum that was greater than the total 
dividends paid in any year in that period. 
Expenditures Set Stage for War- 
time Performance—Concluding his testi- 
mony for the day Dr. Parmelee said that 
in the eight years from 1923 to 1930, in- 
clusive, capital expenditures by Class I 
railroads everaged $800 million, annually, 
the same rate estimated by him as being 
necessary to maintain and improve the 
plant in the future, were materially slowed 
down from 1931 to 1938, then rose to an 
annual average of $464 million from 1939 
to 1944. It was these capital expenditures, 
Dr. Parmelee declared, that made it pos- 
sible for the carriers to handle success- 
fully the enormous volume of traffic inci- 
dent to the war. Because of these 
expenditures he said the roads were able 
to increase the average load in tons per 
car from 42.5 tons in 1921 to 50.8 tons in 
1944, the average freight train load from 
651 tons in 1921 to 1,138 tons in 1944, and 
the average freight train speed from 11.5 
m.p.h, in 1921 to 15.7 m.p.h. in 1944. 
The arbitration hearings were resumed 
on March 8, with Dr. Parmelee again the 
sole witness for the day. Dr. Parmelee 
said that over the past 30 years there had 
been a definite relationship between wages 
and railway rates, claiming that except in 
two instances when changes in*traffic vol- 
ume offset the effects of wage adjustments, 
every wage adjustment had been followed 
by a corresponding adjustment in either 
freight or passenger rates, or both. If the 
full amount of the war time increases in 
wages and material costs are covered, he 
declared, it will be necessary to add ap- 
proximately $800 million to the total es- 
timated annual revenue for the first three 
post-war years, or an increase in freight 
rates of 17.1 per cent. If to this is added 
the estimated $920 million cost of the 
present wage demands, an_ additional 
freight rate increase of 19.7 per cent will 
be required, or a total rate increase of 36.8 
per cent, and even then there would be 








no allowance for rises in costs of materials 
and supplies which became effective after 
January 1, 1946. 


Competition Precludes Large Rate 
Increase—Dr. Parmelee expressed doubt 
that such a large increase in rail rates 
could be effected without driving much 
traffic to competing transportation agen- 
cies. In a discussion of the productivity 
of railway labor, Dr. Parmelee asserted 
that $500 million annual expenditure for 
capital improvements was largely respon- 
sible for the increased output per man- 
hour of railway employees. The tremen- 
dous gains in this field during the past 
four years, he declared, were primarily 
the result of record traffic levels and oper- 
ating practices which, while desirable in 
war-time, could not be carried over into 
normal operations. Taking the same basis 
of calculations as those used by E. L. 
Oliver, one of the principal witnesses for 
the employees, Dr. Parmelee said that 
traffic units per employee hour averaged 
242.1 in the first ten months of 1945, com- 
pared with 257.6 in the same period of 1944, 
and added that the productivity level of 
1941, which was more than 30 per cent 
less than in 1944, is indicative of the prob- 
able future trend. 

On a basis of wage costs, Dr. Parmelee 
said that in 1936 the wage bill of all oper- 
ating employees per train-mile was 61.6 
cents, in 1940 it was 67.1 cents, and in 
1944 it was 94.7 cents. The wage cost, 
including all employees, per 1,000 gross: 
ton-miles rose from $1.23 in 1936 to $1.51 
in 1944. For the employees engaged in 
maintaining tracks and structures, the wage 
costs per mile of track were $574 in 1936. 
and $1,463 in 1944. Wage costs of shop 
craft and related employees, per 1,000 lo- 
comotive and car miles, rose from $16.09 
in 1936 to $22.40 in 1944. Dr. Parmelee 
testified that since 1929, the average hourly 
earnings of operating employees had _ in- 
creased by 37.4 per cent to 1944, and of 
non-operating employees by 54.2 per cent. 
In contrast, he said, the rate of return on 
railroad property investment has dropped’ 
from 5.23 per cent in 1929 to 4.74 per cent 
in 1944 and to 3.64 per cent in 1945. Ac-- 
cording to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion statistics, he added, labor’s share of 
railroad income was 65.2 per cent in 1941, 
while the investor’s portion was 34.8 per 
cent. In the year ending June 30, 1945, 
the proportions had changed so that labor 
was receiving 73.8 per cent of income, 
against 26.2 per cent for the investor. 


Cleveland on Competition — At the 
hearings on March 9, Dr. Parmelee was 
subjected to cross-examination by the at- 
torneys for the organizations, following 
which A. F. Cleveland, vice-president— 
traffic, Association of American Railroads, 
took the stand as a witness for the carriers.. 
Mr. Cleveland presented various statistics 
in evidence designed to show the rapid 
growth of water, air and highway trans- 
port during the past 25 years. In his dis- 
cussion of the future he said it seemed 
likely that the air lines would set a defi- 
nite ceiling on first-class rail fares, plus 
Pullman, and that they would even effect 
the coach rates that the roads could expect 
to charge for travel distances of 200 miles 
or more. In the field of freight traffic 
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he said that not only did rail lines face 
competition of for-hire waterway and high- 
way operators, but that also competition 
for private carriers set a definite upper 
limit on certain freight rates. 

In concluding his testimony for the day, 
Mr. Cleveland declared, speaking of the 
“fundamental factor” governing competi- 
tion between the railroads and other car- 
riers, “it is price and price alone. Shippers 
use the water carriers, for example, not 
because the service is slow but because 
generally speaking the price is less. The 
railroads must every day consider the price 
of their service as compared with the 
prices of the service rendered by their 
competitors. Railroads in order to main- 
tain a large volume of passenger traffic 
and freight tonnage for their lines must 
be in a position to make their rates as 
nearly competitive as conditions will justi- 
fy. They must in addition provide a serv- 
ice superior to any service that they have 
ever had heretofore. Any increase in the 
rates of railroads to the extent of that 
increase makes it more difficult for rail- 
roads to compete with these other agen- 
cies of transportation. Any increases in 
rates which, of course, would affect direct- 
ly the ability of the railroad to meet com- 
petition must be held to the lowest possible 
level consistent with the cost of furnishing 
the service. This is just as much in the 
interest of all of the employees of the rail- 
roads as it is in the interest of the owners 
of the railroads. Because the volume of 
traffic handled has much to do with the 
number of men the railroad company em- 
ploys.” 


Effect of Cost Increase—Asked what 
would be the effect of a substantial increase 
in the cost of rail transportation in a period 
of declining traffic, Mr. Cleveland declared 
that a railroad traffic executive “must 
consider first what the prospective volume 
of traffic will be and second whether that 
traffic at the existing rates will, in view 
of the costs of performing the service, 
provide an adequate net railway operating 
income. If it will not, there is but one 
way in which such a situation can be met 
and that is by a general increase in rates 
that will meet the increased costs and pro- 
vide an adequate net ‘railway operating 
income. The effect of such a general in- 
crease upon the traffic as a whole and 
upon movement of particular commodities 
will have to be closely watched. It may 
be necessary in many cases to make read- 
justments in rates where it is found that 
increased rates actually repel traffic. The 
railroads cannot risk in the coming years 
such low levels of net railway operating 
income as they had in the decade of the 
thirties. Neither can the nation do so. 
This nation cannot have the kind of effi- 
cient service which is required both in 
times of peace and in times of war; it 
cannot expect the railroads to maintain a 
plant that has the expansive capacity which 
the past four years have demonstrated 
the railroad plant possesses, unless the 
railroads have adequate income. The rail- 
roads must be supported; their support 
comes wholly from the revenues they re- 
ceive. Any substantial increase in railroad 
Costs would have to be accompanied by 
increases in rates when it develops that 
the volume of traffic in the light of the 
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increased costs is insufficient to provide 
an adequate net railway operating income. 
Increases in railroads costs which make 
necessary increases in rates will, as I have 
just said, make it that much more difficult 
for the railroads to compete with other 
agencies of transportation and to secure 
that proportion of the traffic of the nation 
which the railroads ought to have as the 
backbone of the transportation agencies 
of the country.” 

Mr. Cleveland continued his testimony 
in the proceedings on March 11 with a 
discussion of land grant rates, following 
which he was subjected to cross-exami- 
nation. The only other witness for the 
day was Earl B. Perry, manager of per- 
sonnel New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, also appearing on behalf of the 
carriers, who testified concerning the dual 
basis of pay for certain operating em- 
ployees, milage limitations, and the history 
of standard basis rates of pay for both 
operating and non-operating employees. 


North Western Accepts First 
Post-War Passenger Car 


With a bottle of beer substituting for 
the more conventional champagne as a 
christening agent, the Chicago & North 
Western accepted delivery of its first post- 
war passenger car at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
March 7. The car, a new streamlined 
coach which is the first of 20 ordered by 
the North Western and the first to be de- 
livered to a western road, was built by the 
Pullman- Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company and was placed in immediate 
service. 

E. Glen Six, president of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, acted as master 
of ceremonies and the onlookers including 
Mayor John L. Bohn of Milwaukee, R. L. 


Williams, president of the North Western, 
and R. E. Medland, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Pullman-Standard. The bottle of 
Milwaukee beer was broken over the coup- 
ling of the coach by Miss Ruth Vogt, of 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 

The new car is 85 ft. in length and is 
painted in the yellow and green of the 
North Western “400” fleet. It is built of 
high-tensile, low-alloy steel of welded con- 
struction. Comfortable riding is provided 
by the use of rubber draft gears, tightlock 
couplers and four-wheel trucks of coil- 
spring design with roller bearings, unit 
clasp brakes and vertical shock absorbers. 
The interior seats 56 persons, and is equip- 
ped with reclining seats and individual 
lights. 


British Roads Offer Services 
From Airports 


Trans-Atlantic air passengers will ben- 
efit from connecting services in operation 
from the British airports to various des- 
tinations. Two special trains are now op- 
erated by the Southern to carry travelers 
landing at Poole and Hurn to London. 

Passengers landing at Shannon airport 
in Eire may shuttle to London by air, or 
go by bus to Limerick, from which bus and 
rail connections are available to all parts 
of Eire. 


Transportation Industry Praised 
by O. D. T. Head 


At a luncheon meeting of the New York 
chapter of the Army Transportation Asso- 
ciation held at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
on March 7, Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, paid tribute to the war record of the 
men and women of the nation’s transporta- 





First post-war car for a western road is christened 


Miss Ruth Vogt, Milwaukee Association of Commerce, smashes bottle of beer against coupler of 
the first post-war car to be delivered to the Chicago & North Western from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company at Milwaukee, Wis. Looking on are (left to right) E. Glen Six, president 


of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce; R. E. ; 
Standard; R. L. Williams, president of the North Western and Mayor John L. Bohn of Milwaukee. 


Medland, assistant to the president of Pullman- 
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tion industry. Colonel Johnson told 500 
guests that none worked more cooperatively 
and effectively with the government than 
the railroads and air and trucking concerns, 
and that this time the government had suffi- 
cient intelligence to leave the operation of 
transportation to experienced hands. The 
luncheon also was a farewell meeting to 
honor Col. E. C. R. Lasher, president of the 
New York branch of the association, who 
has been transferred to Washington, D. C., 
as chief of the commercial traffic service of 
the Army Transportation Corps. He has 
been succeeded by Col. Donald S. McCon- 
naughy. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Project 
Subject of Radio Debate 


The effect on the nation’s railroads was 
one of the topics introduced in a lively ra- 
dio debate on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project between Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall, Republican of Massachusetts, and 
Representative William A. Pittenger, Re- 
publican of Minnesota, on a network pro- 
gram presented by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company March 9 as part of its “Uni- 
versity of the Air” series. 

Senator Saltonstall told listeners that, if 
ocean-going vessels start to use the water- 
way, trade ordinarily going through New 
England would be cut off, affecting many 
railroads in that area, but Representative 
Pittenger declared the seaway would “make 
it possible to export products which can’t 
be shipped out profitably by rail” and that 
“very little traffic’ would be diverted from 
railroads. He compared the railroads’ op- 
position to the project to the opposition 
' voiced by stage coach and toll road owners 
against the first railroads, and “explained” 
that the seaway would “relieve” railroads 
from building extra box cars for seasonal 
duty during the peak of grain shipments. 


Buckwalter Awarded Henderson 
Gold Medal 


The 1946 winner of the George R. Hen- 
derson gold medal of The Franklin Insti- 
tute is Tracy Vero Buckwalter, according 
to an announcement on March 11 by Dr. 
Henry Butler Allen, secretary and director 
of the institute. Mr. Buckwalter will re- 
ceive the award “in consideration of his 
accomplishments in applying anti-friction 
bearings to railroad locomotives and cars 
thus contributing to the increase in re- 
liability and decrease in maintenance costs 
of modern railroad equipment.” 

The Henderson medal was first awarded 
in 1928 to William F. Kiesel, Jr., for in- 
ventions in locomotive and railway car de- 
sign and construction. It is given in re- 
cognition of meritorious inventions or dis- 
coveries in the field of railway engineering. 

Mr. Buckwalter, who until last year was 
vice-president of the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, cf Canton, Ohio, was born 
in Jersey Shore, Pa., in 1880. Following 
graduation from the Woodward High 
School, Clearfield Co., Pa., he became an 
apprentice to an electrical contractor in 
Philadelphia. In 1900 he entered the em- 
ploy of the Pennsylvania, working his way 
up through the machine shops to become 
gang foreman and eventually foreman of the 
electrical drawing room. During his serv- 


ice with that road he secured 26 patents 
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covering a wide variety of subjects, all of 
them related to the design of electric bag- 
gage trucks, now used in shops, ware- 
houses, railroad stations, and other in- 
dustrial establishments. He also devéloped 
the internal combustion (gas-electric) lo- 
comotive. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended March 9 total 786,202, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads announced on 
March 14. This was an increase of 3,805 
cars or 0.5 per cent above the preceding 
week, an increase of 19,147 cars or 2.5 per 
cent above the corresponding week last 
year, and an increase of 5,937 or 0.8 per cent 
above the comparable 1944 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended March 2 totaled 782,397 cars, and 
the summary for that week as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R.,, 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, March 2, 1946 

















District 1946 1945 1944 
Eastern ...... 149,267 158,858 159,498 
Allegheny ..... 159,592 172,949 174,962 
Pocahontas . 57,470 52,091 52,699 
Southern ...... 135,917 127,838 124,148 
Northwestern .. 89,645 81,551 86,982 
Central Western 125,148 122,848 118,644 
Southwestern .. 65,358 69,601 69,960 
Total Western 

Districts .... 280,151 274,000 275,586 
Total All Roads 782,397 785,736 786,893 

Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

Products .... 54,912 41,281 48,281 
Livestock ..... 16,659 13,983 15,059 
LS BE ae 185,275 162,696 171,127 
ROSS! Sane oe 12,948 15,315 14,883 
Forest Products 42,588 41,053 43,180 

eee 9,457 14,393 13,475 
Merchandise l.c.1 121,643 107,320 104,911 
Miscellaneous 338,915 389,695 375,977 
Marth 2 .::.. 782,397 785,736 786,893 
February 23 ... 723,281 772,396 780,984 
February 16... 707,054 784,703 774,237 
February 9 .... 713,240 755,032 793,181 
February 2 .... 723,135 739,956 805,714 
Cumulative totals: 

9 weeks ..... 6,532,727 6,841,878 7,099,709 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended March 2 totaled 66,083 cars, as com- 
pared with 65,538 for the previous week 
and 67,657 cars for the corresponding week 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
March 2, 1946 66,083 35,427 
March 3, 1945 67,657 40,494 
Cumulative Totals 
for Canada: 
March 2, 1946 582,714 308,073 
578,551 319,494 


March 3, 1945 


Results of Pennsylvania’s 
Safety Contest 


Winner of the Pennsylvania’s 20th an- 
nual employes’ safety contest covering the 
year 1945, for the best general showing 
in all departments made by a major oper- 
ating unit, was the Eastern region, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa., Presi- 
dent M. W. Clement announced March 11. 
In the competition between the regional 
maintenance of equipment forces, the first 
place was won by the Altoona, Pa., works. 

Among the general divisions of the road, 
the units next in size, first prize for the 





best showing in all departments went to 
the Central Pennsylvania division, with 
headquarters in Williamsport, Pa. In the 
contests among the superintendents’ divi- 
sions, which are grouped in three classes 
according to sizes, the Maryland division, 
headquarters in Baltimore, was winner in 
group A; the Erie and Ashtabula division, 
headquarters in New Castle, Pa., in group 
B; and the Delmarva division, headquar- 
ters Cape Charles, Va., in group C. 

All awards go to the unit with the lowest 
number of accidents in proportion to the 
total man-hours worked. The contests are 
held to promote safety by stimulating com- 
petitive efforts in making the best records 
for accident avoidance. 


U. P. to Hold Photo Contest 


A contest for amateur photographers in 
which cash prizes and other trophies total- 
ing $4,500 will be given away, will be 
sponsored by the Union Pacific beginning 
on June 1 and closing on October 1. The 
event will be staged under the direction of 
Vincent H. Hunter, manager of the road’s 
photographic department. 

Black and white and color stills and the 
same types of movies will be eligible for 
prizes of $500, $200 and $100 for the still 
pictures, and prizes of $1,000, $500 and 
$20 for the motion pictures. Any person 
may enter the contest, the only stipulation 
being that the pictures they submit must 
have been taken in Zion, Bryce and Grand 
Canyon (North rim) National Parks, and 
Kaibab National Forest and Cedar Breaks 
national monument. 


A. A.R. Disputes Berge’s Anti- 
trust Suit Allegations 


Supporting the denials of the western 
railroads that the anti-trust laws have been 
violated as charged by the Department of 
Justice, and also their request that the fed- 
eral court at Lincoln, Neb., dismiss the 
department’s suit on that account, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads has filed 
with the court, for the association and cer- 
tain of its officers and directors named as 
defendants in the case, a reply to the com- 
plaint and amended bill of particulars sub- 
mitted by the department. 

In addition to its support of the western 
roads as to denials of various allegations, 
and to its blanket denial that it has con- 
spired to restrain or monopolize commerce, 
the association specifically denied certain 
charges of the department having to do with 
it particularly. 

These denials applied, among others, to 
the following allegations: That the A. A. 
R. had taken any action with the purpose 
of preventing any western road from re- 
ducing rates or improving service; that 
rate-making organizations in the West or 
elsewhere “head up into and culminate in” 
the A. A. R. (which, the reply said, has 
nothing to do with the initiation of rates 
and no control over the activities of rate 
conferences) ; that the A. A. R. is a “su- 
preme authority” in initiating rates; that it 
has sought to “prevent rate erosion by dom- 
inating and controlling freight rates”; that 
it constitutes the ultimate “or any” sanction 
whereby compliance by carriers with rate 
bureau decisions is secured; that any A. A. 
R. rules are designed to curb the right of 
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Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 132 reports (Form IBS) representing 136 steam railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
polar 





-_ 
For the month of 


November For the eleven months of 
a es me 





Income Items 


. Net railway operating income ............ 
, OPRERIR CHING aa ce seis opines oe hes ace 
WOH OCG: 3G occ o Sos. ees oda w aes s0 


. Miscellaneous deductions from income .... 
Income available for fixed charges .... 
. Fixed charges: 

6-01. Rent for leased roads and equipment 
6-02. . Interest deductions’ ..:.......... 
6-03. Other “deductions: . 6.0... 5.06.00. 
6-04. Total fixed charges ........... 


re Income after fixed charges .........4. 
S; COetaen eA © 55 ss cencne teers Bria so cam oi 8 
9. Net income? ..... eioubie.ev aera elias aicereece 
10. Depreciation (Way and_ structures and 

2 NS aie ey nea crane eran 


11. Amortization of defense projects .......... 
12; Mederal- IMGOME TAKES oe cect eee 


13. Dividend appropriations: 
WON COMO COCs hiss bee eens els ace bd%o 


a 
1945 1944 
$61,316,789 $91,405,446  $882,013,818 $1,033,355,585 


3,187,452 
77,842,556 111,688,020 1,022,845,241 1,170,102,545 


*2'040,121 104,271,343 


1945 1944 


13,219 22,829,860 169,227,295 172,170,131 


81,030,008 114,235,306 1,051,241,113 1,205,525,716 


2,547,286 28,395,872 35,423,171 


8,894,868 11,977,905 130,572,106 142,971,178 
31,744,986 33,530,050 353,891,509 371,841,936 
115,990 118,538 1,238,761 1,404,504 
40,755,844 45,626,493 485,702,376 516,217,618 
37,086,712 66,061,527 537,142,865 653,884,927 
2,702,644 2,773,248 30,222,076 30,975,637 
34,384,068 63,288,279 506,920,789 622,909,290 
28,026,065 26,925,602 305,770,746 294,428,586 
39,829,015 17,519,103 431,056,842 172,149,247 


672,770,373 1,241,173,394 


51,053,777 64,208,633 173,965,143 173,805,532 
6,479,931 10,277,006 42,825,994 49,671,657 
1.91 2.45 2.11 2.27 


All Class I Railways 
sds © 





= 
Balance at end of November 
Beas SE 








Selected Asset and Liability Items “1945 1944 
17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road.......... SZIS M0008 ob ew eet 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment. . 262 299 CO 3  aaemes 
19, Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 
RATES CATA CPCOEE GOP) assy sh 5.64.01 6 eror; 0.01918 Wei 6 ¥ Gag » eodaacaie Soares 553,922,574 $587,399,902 
20 AO ereape ee MIETO TS GEER E oo Goo ois as oie Wid ee -efe Oss Gibie Bhive-d, shales ae eae 202,128,703 169,962,928 
O'R oN Cease Be RG) Rah oe ae ek re 1,271,311,090 1,303,871,486 


22. Temporary cash investments ...........s0s0. 
8 a eae R CREM ENNIS Pgs nc evan ans eFeue eile ose le 
24. Loans and: Bilis. receivable: ...........2060600 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. ......... 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ................. 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ........... 
2B, DG UADIB EUM  MUEB cio. csp cis obo ors v's ae 0s 
29. Interest and dividends receivable ............. 
30. Accrued accounts receivable ................. 
St, Other current Geet. 566 sc 6 eleas cweuvee es cele 


32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31)... 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months®...... 


AA, Tigans maU bis PAVRINO! 3. 60605 asec hese see 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. ......... 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable ......... 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable .............. 
45. Interest matired UNPAIG «so. 6. oc cecceccwees 
46. Dividends matured unpaid ...........0..00.. 
47, Unmatured interest accrued ................. 
48. Unmatured dividends declared .............. 
49. Accrued accounts payable ........:........0. 
Ol; Aree IMMER ek ox 2 Gas ve a Oss 6 tse ee ak nese 


52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) 


53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 


See IOVEDMIMIEDE 1ORESS os ice sas oincs esses 
Other than U. S. Government taxes ...... 
54, Other unadjusted credits ...............0..5. 


ee ie ee ae ee ee 


wentpeeeaote eae siel eos teraee ators 1,768,651,870 1,887,803,029 


05,316,089 204,239,775 
521,122 8 











As Pree eer ee 37,253,335 46,213,506 

106,872,641 145,618,668 
5 inter acuttel pri sedevene tsbatehs tate 513,474,923 608,617,664 
caw pte matetsllo ode nats 603,274,805 608,486,548 
aia sca aa coaM obs b ahok als a 44,789,034 39,177,537 
enone Pacey ooh wee 268,804,511 352,716,528 
SP eiMeancis. Coen a ereuetecsics Shays 44,418,876 59,821,111 
pu Sh dws WM sete Bas 4,864,688,296 5,257,013,040 
ness hate ay . 216,906,604 252,661,932 
sia atndas oiareta Sinaetiee ic 11,207,419 11,588,386 
See eee eee Pee 168,667,205 204,975,338 
LS Coee aa ahs siaidecas ese tee 523,569,620 532,277,732 
ere Uibera (te Siew @edtela alert 190,185,047 154,745,059 
scccceccccces eecccce 56,500,485 50,246,274 
= Sadeerareh: alaiees Sree ere 8,137,890 7,595,797 
BakeigiS civid aivavacalsrarenrtcats 65,066,790 76,093,923 
Re bofasa Tec dotraverstc\enst tuete 74,918,405 77,808,792 
Rar aleleooateld MeraLaicaalests 218,552,834 259,289,265 
pe elsrest agree nw Cloule ates 1,330,494,623 1,940,424,938 


149,069,959 76,631,079 





Se A Neva Say eras RAT Seale NE 2,796,370,277 3,391,676,583 





SED TOSSA ERSTIMS ete 1,190,278,208 1,798,090,832 


142,334,106 


140,216,415 
356,324,799 


418,108,062 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 

2 After deduction of the following amounts to create reserves for land grant deductions in dispute: 
Nov. 1945, $2,683,218; Nov. 1944, $3,811,594; 11 months of 1945, $40,597,149; 11 months of 1944, 
$41,930,710. Net income is also affected by charges to the amortization of defense projects accounts 
of $31,638,077 for November 1945 and $233,272,509 for the eleven months of 1945 in excess of 
normal accruals and credits to railway tax accruals of $25,587,416 and $168,092,417, respectively, 
resulting from the shortened period of amortization, 

3 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 


Decrease or deficit. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 


—_— 
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every carrier to independent protest to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission about in- 
equitable rates; that any “private system of 
Judicature” culminates in the A. A. R.; that 
every important carrier must belong to the 
association; and that its members agree to 
be controlled by the A. A. R. or surrender 
their liberty of action in rate matters to it. 

After pointing out that in the early days 
of the New Deal especially, when the ef- 
fects of the depression were most severe, 
there was a public demand and urgent need 
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for coordinated and cooperative effort 
among the railroads,” the reply outlined the 
organization and functions of the A. A. R. 

“During the war period particularly,” it 
went on to say, “the A. A. R. functioned 
cooperatively with the armed forces of the 
United States in handling war traffic and 
troops in such a way as to promote the war 
effort, in a manner which was entirely satis- 
factory to those charged with responsibility 
for carrying on the war. From time to time, 
the heads of the War and Navy depart- 


ments have publicly expressed their satis- 
faction at the manner in’ which the A. A. R. 
performed its duties and numerous public 
statements were made by the heads of the 
transportation departments of the War and 
Navy to the effect that it would have been 
impossible to carry on the war successfully 
if no such organization had been in exis- 
tence.” 

Continuing, the association expressed the 
belief that, if it or a like organization had 
not been in existence during the late war, 
“it would probably have been necessary for 
the government to take over the railroads 
and operate them, as they did in the first 
World War, with the result that the ex- 
pense of the war would have been greatly 
increased and the operating efficiency of the 
railroads greatly impaired.” 


German Equipment 
Exhibited by Army 
(Continued from page 576) 


Marine Diesels of interest were an eight- 
cylinder, four-cycle Raumboot engine de- 
veloping 900 hp. at 700 r.p.m., a Klockner 
Humbolt Dentz 300-hp. engine of the two- 
cycle type, an M.A.N. submarine super- 
charged engine developing 2,000 hp. at 
520 r.p.m., and a Mercedes Benz V-20 
engine, also supercharged, which delivers 
2,500 hp. at 1,630 r.p.m. 

Three Diesel engines for light switching 
locomotives included the 112-hp. and 
36-hp. Klockner Humbolt Dentz engines, 
both being of the six-cylinder four-cycle 
type and a 107-hp. four-cylinder M.A.N. 
engine operating with a four-stroke cycle. 
All power ratings are given in metric 
horsepower. 

A special feature of the exhibit was a 
135-ft. German minesweeper powered with 
two M.A.N. 900-hp. Diesel engines awhich 
drive two Voith-Schneider propeller units. 
These units consist of vertical blades 
rotating around a vertical axis which 
eliminate the need for a rudder as they 
simultaneously propel and steer a ship. 
The maneuverability of the ship was 
demonstrated during short runs in Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

All of the equipment is available for 
future inspection by representatives of 
science and industry. Special arrange- 
ments for examining the items can be made 
through the Office of the Publication 
Board, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Microfilms of charts and diagrams will 
be available on order to O. P. B. Charts 
and diagrams of some German equipment 
that was not shipped to the United States 
also are available, and photostat and micro- 
film copies may be ordered. 


Missouri Pacific to Test Radio 
on 200-Mile Stretch of Track 


As a means of determining how much 
the movement of freight trains can be 
facilitated by the use of radio communica- 
tion, the Missouri Pacific will shortly be- 
gin a series of tests on the 200-mile stretch 
of track between McGehee, Ark., and Alex- 
andria, La. Announcement of the coming 
experiments was made after the railroad 
had been granted a radio frequency license 
by the Federal Communication Commission. 
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As part of the tests, engineers will in- 
stall high frequency’ radio equipment on 15 
locomotives and 15 cabooses and will install 
an inductive carrier system between the 
cabooses and seven wayside stations along 
the 200-mile route. With this set-up there 
will be available instant communication 
between conductors and enginemen and also 
between the conductors and one or more 
of the seven stations via the inductive sys- 
tem. 

Officers of the road, in announcing the 
new tests, stressed the point that while the 
radio will supplement existing signal and 
other safety devices, it will not displace 
them or effect any change in the method 
of train operation. For the most part the 
section of track between McGehee and 
Alexandria is equipped with automatic 
block signals. 
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Subsidized Rivalry 
Protested by Pelley 
(Continued from page 575) 

Mr. Pelley said the need for commer- 
cial transportation services on highways, 
waterways and airways was not disputed, 
but the companies carrying on this sort 
of business should be subject to the same 
general principles which apply to rail- 
roads and other types of businesses. 


No Adequate User Charges—“I am 
not criticising the policy of providing 
waterways, airways and highways at pub- 
lic expense,” he said. “They are public 
thoroughfares, though no more essential in 
‘their public service than are railroad 
tracks. These publicly provided facilities 
are also used for the business of commer- 
ciol transportation—which is no more pub- 
lic in its nature than is the business of a 
railroad company—without requiring ade- 
quate charges for the use of public prop- 
erty for private profit.” 

The speaker stressed that valid objec- 
tion may be taken to this policy, however, 
not only by railroads, but also by tax- 
payers in general, the effect of such a policy 
being “to shift more and more of the na- 
tion’s resources of the nation from the 
category of tax-paying property to tax- 
free property upon which taxes must be 
spent.” 

Pointing out that in the 20 years pre- 
ceding World War II public expenditures 
on tax-free highways, airports, and navi- 
gation facilities were considerably more 
than the total invested in railroads in more 
than a century, Mr. Pelley said that “tax- 
payers in general have a direct interest 
in this increasing tendency to shrink the 
tax base upon which the support of the 
government depends and so to add to their 
own necessary tax payments.” 

“Railroads have a special and double 
interest,” he added, “both as substantial 
taxpayers and as transportation enterprises 
which provide and maintain the facilities 
they use at their own expense, while com- 
peting with others who are favored by the 
use of facilities furnished at public ex- 
pense without the requirement of adequate 
charges for their commercial use. 


No Kickback On Rail Taxes—“Rail- 
roads pay state and local taxes amounting 
to more than $1,200 per mile per year,” 











he said, “and those taxes are not spent for 
the direct benefit of the railroads, but go 
toward supporting the general public serv- 
ices of the government.” He pointed out 
that during World War II, railroad opera- 
tions not only cost the taxpayers nothing, 
but brought the Treasury four billion dol- 
lars in taxes. 

Turning to the future of the nation’s 
railroads, Mr. Pelley insisted that they 
will still be needed and will be fundamental 
“in a nation of vast distances and immense 
productivity,” resulting in a demand for 
transportation service unparalleled in 
quantity and variety. He predicted that 
changes in railroads will not be spectacu- 
lar or conspicuous, but that their cumula- 
tive effect will be found and measured in 
overall results. 

“It is important not only to railroads, 
but to all who are interested in transpor- 
tation service and costs that railroads be 
in a position to handle volume traffic effi- 
ciently and at low cost,” he concluded, 
stressing that the real question now is get- 
ting on the rails the volume of business 
necessary for efficient, low cost operation. 

“The answer to that question depends 
partly upon the total production and traffic 
of the country and partly upon whether 
railroads are to be allowed an equal chance 
to compete on even terms for that part of 
this total traffic which they are inherently 
best fitted to haul,” he said. 

“The decision as to this,” he added, “is 
a matter of public policy, something be- 
yond the control of the railroads, which 
cannot determine the nature of the public 
policies which are to apply in the field of 
transportation. In the long run, it is the 
effect of. these policies which will deter- 
mine the kind of transportation we will 
have in this country.” 


Los Angeles General Agents 
Elect New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Railroad 
General Agents Association of Los An- 
geles, held on February 28 at Los Angeles, 
Cal., the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, A. A. 
Zastrow, general agent, Illinois Central; 
first vice-president, C. W. Hoefener, gen- 
eral agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
second vice-president, L. G. Sills, division 
freight agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; third vice-president, H. V. Gardner, 
general agent, Southern; secretary-treas- 
urer, G. Servin, general agent, National 
of Mexico. 


Conference on Forest 
Conservation 


The importance of perpetual forests to 
the railroad industry was emphasized at 
the conference of wood and paper users, 
forest industries groups and state and fed- 
eral governmental agencies, sponsored by 
the American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., in New York on March 1. Attended 
by prominent American foresters and in- 
dustry leaders, the meeting focused atten- 
tion on the announced goal of the organ- 
ization, that of growing trees as a crop 
on American woodlands to supply the fu- 
ture needs of the country. 

Colonel William B. Greeley, chairman of 


the trustees of American Forest Products 
Industries, mentioned the part played in 
Pacific Northwest tree growing by trans- 
continental railroads which operate two of 
the country’s most promising and scien- 
tifically managed tree farms. 

S. E. Armstrong, engineer maintenance 
of way—system of the New York Central, 
representing the Association of American 
Railroads, corroborated Greeley’s  state- 
ments that railroads, as land owners and 
tree farmers, are interested in sustained 
yield tree growth and continued traffic 
from forest lands. 

R.. E. Dougherty, vice-president of the 
New York Central, spoke briefly on 
the interest of the railroad industry in the 
tree-growing program and stressed the 
part which railroads are playing in the 
conservation and proper use of lumber. 


Advisory Board Meeting to 
Feature Debate 


Open debate between New England 
shippers and ranking operating officers of 
New England railroads as to why “neither 
group is at present doing as good a job 
as they can” in preventing a freight car 
shortage here will be one of the features 
of a two-day session of the New England 
Shippers Advisory Board to be held in 
Springfield, Mass., on March 20 and 21. 

Issuing a call for the meeting to be held 
at the Hotel Kimball, William H. Day, 
general chairman of the board, said that 
New England is faced with a serious 
freight car shortage “unless both the rail- 
roads and the shippers immediately im- 
prove their present performances in car 
handling”. 

The meeting will open on the evening of 
March 20 when the Traffic Club of Spring- 
field will sponsor a dinner at which Laur- 
ence F. Whittemore, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, will be the 
speaker. Guest speaker at the luncheon 
on March 21 will be Frank J. Wall, vice- 
president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. At the regular meeting of 
the board C. J. Goodyear, president of the 
National Association of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards, will discuss “Current Trans- 
portation Conditions” and W. E. Callahan, 
manager, Open Top Section, Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, will discuss “National Railroad 
Transportation Conditions”. 


Club Meetings 


The Southern and Southwestern Railway 
Club has scheduled a meeting March 21 at 
10 a. m. in Atlanta. C. M. Kimball, assis- 
tant to the vice-president, Southern Rail- 
way, will present a paper on “Safety.” 

The spring meeting of the Great Lakes 
Regional Advisory Board will be held at 
the Hotel Carter in Cleveland, March 19- 
20. Guest speaker will be Clifford F. Hood, 
president, American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany. Reports by many committees com- 
prise the program for the twenty-third 
annual meeting of thte Board. ; 

The Indianapolis Car Inspection Associa- 
tion will meet April 1, at 7 p.m. in Room 
403, Union Station, Indianapolis. The pur- 
pose of the meeting is a general discussion 
of the rules. 
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With the Government Agencies 











Whitney Gives Fact 
Finders a Chance 


Strike held up after Truman 
names emergency board; 
hearings are begun 


Upon certification by the National 
Mediation Board that the dispute over 
wage increases and changes in working 
rules between the railroads and_ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
threatened substantially to interrupt inter- 
state commerce, President Truman on 
March 8 by executive order created an 
emergency board, under the provisions of 
section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, to 
investigate the dispute. 

The President designated Leif Erickson, 
former justice of the Montana supreme 
court, Frank M. Swacker, a New York 
attorney, and Gordon S. Watkins, dean of 
the college of letters and science, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, as 
members of the board, and they proceeded 
promptly with the prescribed investigation. 
The executive order, following the terms 
of the act, provided that the board should 
report its findings within 30 days, and that 
from March 8 until 30 days after it has 
made its report to the President, no change 
in the condition out of which the dispute 
arose shall be made either by the carriers 
or the brotherhoods, except by agreement. 

Upon announcement that an emergency 
board had been created, the leaders of the 
two brotherhoods postponed the strike 
which had been called for March 11, with- 
out prejudice to its being effected at a 
later date, it was pointed out, if the emer- 
gency board’s report is not satisfactory to 
them. 


Hearings Open in Chicago.—Hearings 
before the board began in Chicago on 
March 12, with opening statements by 
Ray T. Miller, Cleveland, Ohio, attorney 
for the labor organizations. This was fol- 
lowed, on March 13, by opening state- 
ments on behalf of the carriers, by Edwin 
A. Lucas, Philadelphia, Pa., appearing as 
attorney for the roads. 

Meanwhile the threatened strike on the 
Central of New Jersey was averted when 
Dr. John R. Steelman of President Tru- 
man’s staff persuaded A. F. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, to issue a postponement order 
on the walk-out of trainmen which had 
been scheduled for March 11. President 
Truman had previously issued an order 
bringing the C. N. J. disputes under juris- 
diction of the emergency board, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
announced postponement of its C. N. J. 
strike call on March 9. The B. of L. E. 
also stated that Dennis A. Giles, chairman 
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of the Jersey Central division of the B. 
of R. T. was no longer a spokesman for 
the engineers. Mr. Giles had previously 
stated that both the operating brotherhoods 
would strike, regardless of Presidential in- 
tervention, unless the road agreed ahead 
of time to accept the wage and rule changes 
agreed upon by the operating brotherhoods 
and the other railroads. 

The C. N. J. did not participate in union- 
management collective bargaining meetings 
in Chicago, and there was no formal break- 
down of local collective bargaining when 
the operating unions walked out of the 
Chicago meetings, or at the time of Mr. 
Giles’ original strike announcement (re- 
ported in Railway Age, February 16). E. 
T. Moore, general manager of the road, 
accused Mr. Giles of attempting to force 
it to accept the result of the emergency 
hearings sight unseen, whereas the oper- 
ating brotherhoods had refused to partici- 
pate in arbitration proceedings. In a final 
peace effort (before the President’s inclu- 
sion of the road in the emergency board 
hearings) the C. N. J. offered to go along 
on any national wage adjustment, but in- 
sisted that working rules be negotiated 
locally. It was Mr. Moore’s argument that 
the financial position of his road made it 
impossible to guarantee conformance with 
any future national pattern. The heads of 
both operating brotherhoods have stated 
that they will observe the 30-day waiting 
period called for in the Railway Labor Act. 


Lower Coal Rate to Youngstown 
Upheld by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a report by Commissioner Aitchi- 
son on reconsideration of the No. 28825 
proceedings, affirming with “minor modifi- 
cations” the findings of the original report, 
resulting in the prescription of lower rates 
on all-rail coal from the Pittsburgh, Free- 
port and Leetonia districts in Pennsylvania, 
and on ex-river coal from Conway, Pa., and 
Colona, for destinations in the Youngstown, 
Ohio, steel producing district. Petitions of 
the railroads for rehearing and reargument 
were denied, and they were directed to make 
the new rates effective May 1 on 30 days’ 
notice. 

The provisions of the prior report in this 
case were summarized in Railway Age of 
October 20, 1945, page 660. The “minor 
modifications” consist of the elimination of 
three points in Pennsylvania from the list 
of destinations to which the ex-river rates 
apply. 

Commissioners Patterson and Porter 
again dissented from the majority’s view, 
and the latter emphasized his concern over 
widening the spread between the Pitts- 
burgh all-rail rate and the ex-river rate 
from 54 to 57 cents, the effect of which, he 
said, is to favor, “unduly as I view it,” two 
large shippers, Republic Steel Corporation 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
“to the detriment of the all-rail shippers.” 


Consolidating Cases 
Held Sound Practice 


Supreme Court approves 
I. C. C. procedure; reads 
lower court a lesson 


The validity of two decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission dealing with 
applications for authority to operate truck 
lines has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in opinions 
made public this week. In one case, desig- 
nated U. S. vs. Pierce Auto Freight Lines, 
the majority opinion was by Justice Rut- 
ledge, the dissent of Justice Douglas being 
noted. In the other case, Akin vs. U. S., 
there was no written opinion, the decision 
upholding the commission’s view being in 
the form of a per curiam order. Justice 
Jackson did not participate in either case. 

The Pierce case came to the Supreme 
Court on appeal from a decision of a spe- 
cial federal district court against the com- 
mission, which decision was accompanied 
by an order remanding the proceeding to 
the commission, for rehearing. The com- 
mission had authorized two truckers, Con- 
solidated Freightways, Inc., and Oregon- 
Nevada-California Fast Freight, Inc., to 
extend their operations over the opposition 
of Pierce and two other truckers and of 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company, a high- 
way affiliate of the Southern Pacific, and 
the Pacific Southwest Railroad Association. 


Pierce Case Decision—In the words 
of Justice Rutledge, “the major thing in 
controversy is whether the appellants, 
Consolidated and O.N.C., properly were 
allowed by the commission to substitute 
wholly independent and competing through 
services between Portland, Ore., and San 
Francisco, Cal., for the service which they 
jointly rendered between those cities, prior 
to the filing of these applications, by inter- 
changing freight at intermediate points. 
The protesting appellees were carriers 
competing with the joint service of Con- 
solidated and O.N.C., and will be competi- 
tors with each, as those companies will 
be with each other.” ij 

The commission’s authorization for the 
competing operations was given in a single 
Division 5 report, with one commissioner 
dissenting, after an examiner in separate 
reports had recommended denial of the 
two applications, the examiner’s participa- 
tion having resulted from the failure of 
the separate joint boards that originally 
considered the applications to agree on 
the recommendations to be made. The dis- 
trict court, said Justice Rutledge, objected 
to the way the two cases were treated by 
the commission after the hearings were 
completed, particularly to the division’s 
consideration of the record in the two cases 

(Continued on page 588) 
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1945 Fiscal Report 
of Mediation Board 


It scolds unions for futile, 
“reorettable”’ quarrels 
over jurisdiction 


Reiterating a view expressed in previous 
years, the National Mediation Board, in its 
annual report covering the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945, just made public, again has 
called attention to the “disproportionate 
amount of time and effort spent by its mem- 
bers and staff of mediators in handling rep- 
resentation disputes between national organ- 
izations competing for the right to repre- 
sent the various crafts or classes of engine, 
train and yard service employees.” Em- 
phasis was put on the board’s belief that 
“most of these disputes would never have 
arisen had the organizations involved ex- 
erted the same efforts to agree ,among 
themselves on interunion matters that the 
[Railway Labor] Act enjoins upon carriers 
and employees in the making and maintain- 
ing of labor agreements.” 

The year under review was marked by a 
“few local and unauthorized work stop- 
pages,” the report remarked, and by “only 
two authorized strikes,” both due to wage 
disputes. These strikes were called, the 
report explained, after the “full procedures” 
under the act had been employed, including 
submission of the controversies to “emer- 
gency boards” selected under the provisions 

‘of section 10. It did not comment on the 
reasons why the machinery so employed did 
not succeed in avoiding strikes, nor did it 
explain on what basis agreements were 
reached so that, “after short interruptions 
to the operations of the carriers, settlements 
were effected and service was renewed.” 


554 Cases Closed—During the fiscal 
year 1945 the board received a total of 631 
applications for its services, including 544 
docketed as formal cases, and 62 applica- 
tions disposed of through correspondence. 
During the year 554 cases on its docket 
were closed, representing a net gain of 10 
cases against the “backlog” of open cases, 
which was 248 at the end of the year. These 
figures for the year 1945 compare with 431 
cases docketed during fiscal 1944 and 357 
disposed of in that year. 

Commenting further on the prominence 
of jurisdictional disputes between unions in 
its proceedings, the board pointed out that 
“an outstanding feature in connection with 
this type of representation dispute is the 
large number of cases in which no change in 
representation has resulted—the challenging 
organization losing the election. The board’s 
experience has shown that of the total 
number of employees participating in these 
elections, well over one-half have expressed 
themselves as desiring no change in the 
organization which had theretofore repre- 
sented their interests. Such disputes are 
regrettable,” the board declared, “not only 
from the standpoint of continued friction 
and ill feeling among the employees in- 
volved, but also for the demoralizing effect 
they exert on the cooperative efforts of men 
and management, and the morale of the 
service in the transportation industry. 
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“In addition to the deterioration of em- 
ployee interunion relationships resulting 
from these representation disputes,” said 
the board’s report, “the controversies so 
aroused are often carried over into matters 
coming before the board for mediation. In 
such instances, which may truly be de- 
scribed as jurisdictional cases, settlements 
in mediation are extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain, and such issues have 
gone before emergency boards, due to strike 
threats made by one or another of the 
organizations. During the past fiscal year 
it became necessary to set up three emer- 
gency boards under section 10 of the act to 
consider matters which were in the most 
part jurisdictional disputes between two na- 
tional organizations. It is the board’s 
earnest hope,” it was emphasized, “that the 
futility of such disputes will become so 
apparent to the membership of the organi- 
zations that they will gradually disappear.” 


Some Direct Negotiations End Too 
Soon—While the board takes the position 
that the percentage of dispositions of dis- 
putes by the “mediation process,” including 
mediation agreements, withdrawals of appli- 
cations for mediation, and agreements to 
arbitrate, is “an index to the measure of 
efficiency of the Railway Labor Act in the 
settlement of disputes,” it went on to point 
out that, “although the parties to many 
mediation disputes have generally recog- 
nized the obligation imposed upon them by 
the Railway Labor Act to make every rea- 
sonable effort to compose their differences 
prior to invoking the services of this board, 
many situations have arisen where the direct 
conferences on numerous and important 
questions have been concluded in a few 
hours or days. 

“Experience has demonstrated,” it went 
on to say, “that complete negotiations in 
such instances cannot be conducted in short 
periods of time. In many situations of this 
nature, the board has urged resumption of 
conferences, either prior to or after the 
commencement of mediation. These efforts 
have resulted in considerable reductions in 
the number of items remaining to be medi- 
ated, and in some cases agreements have 
been reached by the parties without further 
need for the board’s services. The desir- 
ability of thorough exploration of all issues 
in such disputes prior to their submission to 
this board cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized,” the report added. 

Disputes involving representation of air 
line employees are increasing “in number 
and intensity,” the board pointed out, and 
rules and wage disputes between the air 
carriers and organizations designated to 
represent their employees also have shown 
a “marked” increase. “During the past fis- 
cal year organizational activities among air 
line employees increased appreciably,” the 
report said, “and -many problems were en- 
countered in the handling of representation 
disputes which are peculiar to the air trans- 
port industry. With the spread of 
representation among practically all groups 
of air line employees, an increasing portion 
of the board’s mediatory services has been 
required in the handling of disputes involv- 
ing rates of pay, rules and working condi- 
tions. Such requests for the board’s serv- 
ices will increase materially in number as 

(Continued on page 587) 











Facts from Kendall 
on Grain Movement 


Refutes claim of St. Lawrence 
advocates that railroads 
failed under load 


Appearing at a hearing before a sub- 
committee of the Senate foreign relations 
committee on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project as one of the final witnesses before 
its conclusion last week, W. C. Kendall, 
chairman of the Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
explained that his purpose was to put into 
the record the “true facts” as to the recent 
performance of the railroads and partic- 
ularly to discuss, as their representative, 
certain testimony of proponents of the 
project to the effect that the railroads had 
“fallen down” in their duty as common 
carriers to move grain produced in this 
country. 

Mr. Kendall reported that despite the 
all-time record production of grain crops 
during the past two years, the grain stocks 
on farms as of January 1, 1946, and 1945 
were substantially below the average of 
the previous ten years, indicating that with 
the larger crops to move, the railroads 
have performed a much larger service to 
the grain shipping public during the past 
two years than during any other compara- 
tive previous period. 


All Records Broken—He added that 
since 1943 grain and grain products car- 
loadings have been the largest in the history 
of the railroads, with loadings for 1945 
breaking all previous records. This high 
level of loading, it was explained, has been 
maintained during the first nine weeks 
of 1946. 

“The total carloading for all roads dur- 
ing the first nine weeks of this year was 
470,897 cars as compared with 383,921 in 
the corresponding 1945 period,” he said, 
adding that the three Western districts 
had totaled 316,763 cars as compared with 
257,190 in 1945. Referring to carloads of 
export grain unloaded at all ports, Mr. 
Kendall said that from 1939 through 1944, 
unloadings averaged 3,593 cars per month, 
while for the 11 months ending with Febru- 
ary, 1946, the average has been 16,768 
cars monthly. 

In reference to a statement by Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton Anderson _ that 
“commitments of wheat to Europe will 
be short 150,000 tons for February” and 
even shorter this month, Mr. Kendall 
pointed out that the export program called 
for a total of 1,039,800 tons for February, 
which amount included 188,700 tons carried 
over from previous months. “The shortage 
of 150,000 tons referred to does not appear 
so serious when measured against the 
total export commitment, which included 
the left-over item of 188,000 tons,” Mr. 
Kendall said, stressing that the March 
program calls for export tonnage sub- 
stantially equal to that of February and 
that it is not anticipated that any difficulty 
will be met in completing the program 
insofar as the rail movement is concerned. 


Only 32 Elevators Blocked — In 
answer to testimony to the committee con- 
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cerning the alleged deterioration of wheat, 
presumably due to the shortage of cars, 
Mr. Kendall observed that wheat piled 
on the ground in the winter, either on 
farms or at country elevators, was not 
subject to loss or deterioration. And with 
reference to a statement that, at the end 
of February, “a thousand” western ele- 
vators were “plugged,” he informed the 
committee that, as of February 28, 114 
elevators, located on four railroads, were 
filled to capacity, but that that figure has 
since been reduced to 32. This fact, he 
pointed out, should be considered in the 
light of the existence of approximately 
25,000 country elevators on all roads in 
the Western area. 

In concluding his remarks before the 
commitee, Mr. Kendall said that the diffi- 
culty in moving grain during the latter 
part of 1945 and the early weeks of 1946 
was due in part to the unprecedented troop 
movements originating on the West coast. 
“Railroads were dispatching daily from the 
three Pacific Coast port areas an average 
of over 50 troop trains a day,” he explained, 
“which was in addition to their regular 
business. This meant an equivalent number 
of special trains of empty equipment mov- 
ing in the opposite direction daily. The 
number of passenger carrying cars alone 
was approximately 600, not including 
dining, baggage and kitchen equipment.” 

He emphasized that the heavy troop 
movements also came at a time when un- 
favorable weather conditions often blocked 
rail lines and made it impossible to move, 
let alone load or unload freight cars. Man- 


power shortages during this period also ~ 


hampered the servicing of passenger and 
freight trains, he added. 

“The shortage, to the extent it existed, 
was not of box cars, but of transportation,” 
Mr. Kendall concluded. “This situation 
occurs only during winter periods of un- 
usual severity and at such times of the 
year when a seaway would be of no service 
as an aid to rail transportation.” 


Air Freight Costs Still Worry 
Government Economists 


The relative merits of rail as compared 
to air freight for the conveyance of per- 
ishable goods produced in Florida and the 
immediate economic effects of the use of 
each type of transportation upon the con- 
suming public are again discussed in the 
current issue of “The Marketing and 
Transportation Situation,” prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The report concedes that, although air- 
freight may be more expeditious, many 
perishables are not suited to transporta- 
tion by air, and a number of present air 
freight rates are too high to make the 
regular shipment of perishables a profit- 
able venture. 

In seeking an economic basis for commer- 
cial air transport of perishables, the bureau 
suggests that the lowest operating costs for 
an air-freight line “probably would be ob- 
tained” through adjusting operations dur- 
ing the period of a seasonal low supply of 
agricultural perishables by (1) hauling 
northward other perishable commodities, 
such as sea food from Florida or the Car- 
ibbean area; (2) reducing the number of 
flights so that as nearly as possible a full 
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Federal Government to Bill 
Air Lines for Services? 


The creation in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration of a Plans and 
Performance Staff, directed by Al- 
fred Hand, has been announced by 
administrator T. P. Wright. This 
staff will make studies on matters of 
general policy for the administrator, 
it was explained, one of its first as- 
signments being to “devise proced- 
ures” whereby the C. A. A. can re- 
capture for the federal Treasury 
“some of the money it expends on 
services to civil aviation.” 

This assignment, the announcement 
went on to say, is in line with the 
House appropriations committee’s re- 
quest that charges for “such safety 
regulation services as recordation 
and registration of aircraft” be insti- 
tuted early in the fiscal year begin- 
ning next July 1, and that “a plan 
for institution of charges for federal 
airways services” be submitted by 
January 1, 1947. 











load may be hauled northward; (3) en- 
couraging production of perishables that 
are harvested and sold during the season 
of usual short supply and (4) establish- 
ing air-freight concentration points to be 
located in intensive fruit and vegetable 
producing areas and in areas where the 
seasonal variation in production is at a 
minimum. 


I. C. C. Discontinues Its Motor 
Finance Section 


_ The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced this week that effective March 
10 the section of finance of’ the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers will be discontinued. 
Its work and personnel will be assigned 
to other sections of the bureau. The work 
under section 214 of the Motor Carrier 
Act will be assigned to the Bureau of 
Finance. J. Edward Davey, chief, and 
Vernon V. Baker, assistant chief, of the 
section of finance, have been assigned to 
the section of complaints as examiners. 


Truck-Forwarder Agreements , 
under I. C. C. Study 


Secretary W. P. Bartel announced this 
week that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has instituted an investigation on 
its own motion to “determine and prescribe 
reasonable, just, and equitable terms and 
conditions under which agreements may be 
made for the utilization by freight forward- 
ers of the services and instrumentalities of 
common carriers by motor vehicle.” 

This proceeding, docketed as No. 29493, 
has been undertaken in compliance with re- 
cent legislation requiring the commission to 
make such a determination, passage of 
which was reported in Railway Age of 
February 23, page 418. Existing forwarder- 
truck joint-rate arrangements may be con- 
tinued, meanwhile, under the terms of the 
new legislation, which takes the form of a 
further amended section 409 of part IV of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 


With a view to expediting the case, the 
commission has invited interested parties 
to file with it, before April 15, memoranda 
or briefs containing their views as to the 
interpretation that should be placed on any 
of the provisions of section 409 as amended, 
along with suggestions as to conditions that 
should be prescribed and regulations that 
should be made by the commission to carry 
out the purposes of the statute. 

Times and places for hearings in the pro- 
ceeding will be fixed later. 


Fined for Elkins Act Violation 


According to advice received by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and made 
public by Acting Secretary G. W. Laird, 
the Chicago & North Western on Febru- 
ary 4 entered a plea of guilty to a one 
count information charging it with violation 
of the Elkins act, and paid a fine of $1,000 
in the federal district court at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The information charged 
that the road “willfully failed” strictly to 
observe its demurrage tariffs at Conner- 
ville, Mich., with respect to a carload ship- 
ment of coal, by failure to collect accrued 
demurrage charges. The matter was 
handled by the commission’s Bureau of 
Inquiry. 


Bulwinkle Bill Hearing Begins 
March 20 


Hearings by the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee on the so-called Bul- 
winkle bill (H. R. 2536), already approved 
by the House, are scheduled to begin March 
20, Chairman Wheeler has stated. This 
measure is designed to afford a specific 
exemption from the operation of the anti- 
trust laws for rate-making procedures and 
other joint actions of carriers approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
A summary of the testimony presented to 
the House interstate and foreign commerce 
committee during its consideration of the 
measure appeared in Railway Age last fall, 
particularly in the issues of October 13, 
20 and 27. 


Road Liable to Dependent Next 
of Kin, However Remote 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that, under the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act, a railroad’s liability, in the 
case of an employee’s death where the 
nearest survivor comes within the class 
designated in the statute as “the next of 
kin dependent upon such employee,” runs 
to the nearest surviving relative dependent 
upon him, and not exclusively to the hered- 
itary next of kin. The majority opinion 
was by Justice Douglas, with Justices 
Frankfurter and Burton dissenting; Justice 
Jackson took no part in the proceedings. 

The question came before the court in 
Poff vs. Pennsylvania Railroad, the dis- 
trict court having ruled that the road was 
liable to a cousin of the employee who 
was wholly dependent upon him, while the 
circuit court of appeals had held that this 
decision was in error because there were 
nearer relatives, though not dependent ones, 
surviving. To adopt the appellate court’s 
view, said Justice Douglas, would be to 
treat the nearer next of kin who are not 
dependent as a preferred class, not for 
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their benefit but to defeat recovery of dam- 
ages by all next of kin. This, he observed, 
would be a “radical departure from the 
statutory scheme.” Congress has made no 
such provision as between those classes of 
survivors designated in the act, and noth- 
ing in the language of the statute compels 
adoption of a “more stringent interpreta- 
tion” when determining what members 
within one class may sue. 

It was the view of the dissenting jus- 
tices that “next of kin” is a term of pre- 
cise meaning in the law, and was used 
designedly by Congress, in order that the 
relatives eligible for compensation might 
be limited and the basis of eligibility 
strictly designated. Dependency, said Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, quoting the lower court, 
is only a selective factor, a condition upon 
recovery by any members of the “next of 
kin” class, and “next of kin” remains de- 
fined by the hereditary, rather than the 
pecuniary relationship. 


Col. Lasher Returns as Chief, 
Commercial Traffic Service 


Col. E. C. R. Lasher has returned to the 
Office of Chief of Transportation at Wash- 
ington, D. C., as chief, Commercial Traffic 
Service (formerly Traffic Control Divi- 
sion), the War Department has disclosed. 
The transfer became effective March 4. 

Col. Lasher, who recently was stationed 
at New York as zone transportation officer 
for the second transportation zone, at one 
time was in charge of the Commercial 
Trafic Branch under the Quartermaster 
General, which served as the traffic man- 
agement office of the War Department prior 
to the organization of the Traffic Control 
Division under Brig. Gen. William J. 
Williamson. 

Brig. Gen. Paul F. Yount, whom Col. 
Lasher replaces as chief of the Commer- 
cial Traffic Service, has succeeded Col. 
Luke Finlay as executive to the Chief of 
Transportation. Gen. Yount, who also 
server as chief of the Military Railway 
Service, has turned over that office to Lt. 
Col. Richard B. Baldwin as acting chief. 


Plan to Streamline Procedures 
of Congress Presented 


Among a large number of recommenda- 
tions for changes in the procedures and or- 
ganization of Congress to secure greater 
efficiency and order in its activities which 
have been suggested in a report by a spe- 


House are proposals to consolidate the 33 
standing committees of the Senate into 16, 
and to reduce the 48 standing committees 
of the House to 18. : 

Under this plan, each Senator would be 
limited to membership on two committees 
and each House member to one. The plan 
contemplates no change in the responsibili- 
ties or jurisdiction of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, but it 
provides for a consolidation of the existing 
Senate interstate commerce and manufac- 
tures committees, the latter being absorbed 
by the former. The plan also includes a 
recommendation that the rules be revised 
to define clearly the jurisdiction of each 
committee so that conflicts and duplication 
may be avoided. Such committees would 
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be given the power of subpena and the re- 
sponsibility of continuing review and over- 
sight of the government agencies adminis- 
tering laws originally reported by them. 

The plan goes on to outline suggested 
modifications of committee procedure, 
among which is a recommendation that com- 
mittee chairmen be required to report 
promptly all bills approved by their re- 
spective committees, that committees be au- 
thorized to employ permanent staffs of “ex- 
perts” in the field of their responsibility to 
advise members, and that hearing procedure 
be modified to require witnesses to present 
statements of their testimony in advance, so 
that oral statements may be condensed, at 
the same time making it possible for the 
committee staff to digest written statements 
and “brief” committee members on their 
content and on pertinent questions. 

In addition to these and other proposed 
modifications of committee procedure and 
organization, the report goes at some length 
into ways and means whereby the special 


‘committee believes legislative processes can 


be expedited, the time of members and of 
the public conserved, and the physical fa- 
cilities of the Capitol better adapted to the 
needs of Congress and the public. The re- 
port was prepared by a joint committee on 
the organization of Congress, created under 
House Concurrent Resolution 18, which 
consists of 6 members of the Senate and 6 
of the House, the chairman being Senator 
LaFollette, Wisconsin Progressive. 


Railroads Call Commodity Rate 
Investigation Premature 


Railways in Official territory and the 
National Industrial Traffic League, among 
others, have advised the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of their objections to 
the proposal of the American Trucking As- 
sociations and other truck operators’ organ- 
izations that the commission institute an 
investigation of rail, truck and forwarder 
l.c.l. and any-quantity exceptions ratings 
and commodity rates, the substance of 
which was reported in Railway Age of 
February 9, page 335. 

Such an investigation, the railroads 
pointed out, would be premature while liti- 
gation is in progress to determine the pro- 
priety of the commission’s decision last year 
in the general class rate case, in which a 
court order halting the application of the 
prescribed rate adjustments is now effec- 
tive. The proposed investigation would be 
out of order at this time, also, the carriers 
added, because of the prospect that in- 
creases in costs of materials and in wage 
rates will make it necessary before the end 
of the year to apply for approval of a “sub- 
stantial” general increase in freight rates. 


Truck-for-Rail Arrangement for 
M. P. L. ec. 1. Service 


Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Columbia 
Motor Transport Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., to operate under contract with the 
Missouri Pacific as a common carrier by 
motor vehicle of general commodities in 
substituted motor-for-rail service between 
certain points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri and Tennessee. The routes are spe- 
cified to reach intermediate and off-route 





points which are stations on the Missouri 
Pacific, which supported the application. 
Commissioner Patterson did not participate 
in the disposition of the proceeding. 

Under the findings of the division, the 
service to be performed must be limited to 
that which is auxiliary to or supplemental 
of the rail service of the M. P. The carrier 
will not serve any point not a station on 
a rail line of the road and shipments must 
be limited to less-than-carload shipments 
which move under railroad bills of lading. 

The applicant is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Columbia Terminals Com- 
pany, but neither is affiliated with the Mis- 
souri Pacific. 


January Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 12 made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of steam railway acci- 
dents for January, 1946. Statistics cover- 
ing the comparable period for 1945 also are 
listed. The compilation, which is subject 


to revision, follows: 
Month of 


January 
Item 1946 1945 
Number of train accidents*...... 1,420 1,643 
Number of casualties in train, 
train-service and nontrain acci- 
dents: : 
Trespassers: 
SR ere eee 114 81 
JL AES BR Sr ee ree 61 89 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents* 
RR A eee eer 3 - 
OS errs 173 70 
(b) In train-service accidents: 
SMR See a teins, 3 cate 55 « 5 5 
US 6 SS a ee ae 238 234 
Travelers not on trains: 
ae eee 4 
RUINED: os SAAS cl oc eerate wwwidss 121 132 
Employees on duty: 
cS RE a eee 65 94 
LOS. SE ae eee 3,925 4,265 
All other nontrespassers:** 
SURE) Wore cin cic ae aiseas. se he 83 218 194 
LO ree nee: Perera 796 900 
Total—All classes of persons: 
I beat Can este e shee os 409 374 
LL DER pt toe ne ae es 5,314 5,690 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to ‘Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
OMEN ccc hte Sed eisaltnp sates 219 178 
MOUSSE nS oo Gh ace ne aistea oka 518 578 


Lea Investigation Approved 


The House on March 7 adopted House 
Resolution 318, specifically authorizing its 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce “to investigate the transportation sit- 
uation with a view to recommending legis- 
lation that will result in a consistent pub- 
lic policy fair to all competing agencies of 
transport, to the using and investing pub- 
lic, and to labor, to the end that the coun- 
try’s commerce may be moved with the 
greatest possible degree of economy, safety, 
and dispatch.” 

Inasmuch as the committee already has 
solicited and received written expressions 
of opinion from many interested parties, 
based more or less.on a list of topics sug- 
gested for discussion, its procedure under 
the broadened authority of this resolution 1s 
expected to take the form of an analysis 
and evaluation of these statements rather 
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than of extended hearings. To facilitate 
this appraisal of the views submitted to it, 
the committee has been authorized to em- 
ploy a special staff, and to utilize the 
facilities and services of government agen- 
cies. No special allocation of funds is 
provided, that matter being left for later 
action. 

Under the terms of the resolution, the 
committee may make preliminary reports 
at its discretion, and it is directed to make 
its full report of the results of its investi- 
gations, with recommendations for legisla- 
tion, during the present Congress. 


Equipment Depreciation Rates 


Equipment depreciation rates for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
and the Southern are among those pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a new series of sub-orders in 
the general proceeding, Depreciation Rates 
for Equipment of Steam Railroad Com- 
panies. The total ledger value of all 
equipment of the two roads named is given, 
respectively, as $179,526,703 (also $5,435,- 
932 leased) and $121,915,740. 

For the Milwaukee the depreciation 
rates prescribed in sub-order 734—the ini- 
tial sub-order for the reorganized company 
—are: Steam locomotives owned, 3.21 per 
cent, leased 3.31 per cent; other locomotives, 
3.69 per cent; freight train cars owned, 
3.5 per cent, leased, 3.8 per cent; pas- 
senger train cars, 3.28 per cent; floating 
equipment, 3.17 per cent; work equipment 
owned, 4.63 per cent, leased, 4.61 per cent; 
and miscellaneous equipment owned, 14.69 
percent. 

For the Southern the rates prescribed 
in sub-order 158-C are: Steam locomotives, 
2.91 per cent; Diesel-electric road locomo- 
tives, 6.6 per cent; Diesel switch locomo- 
tives, 3.96 per cent; freight train cars, 3.84 
per cent; lightweight streamlined passenger 
train cars, 3.9 per cent; Diesel-motored 
passenger train cars (including trailer), 4.5 
per cent; other passenger train cars, 2.8 per 
cent; floating equipment, 2.75 per cent; 
work equipment, 3.85 per cent; and miscella- 
neous equipment, 8.04 per cent. 


Representation of Employees 


The American Train Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation has been authorized to represent 
chief train dispatchers employed by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, according 
to the results of a recent election which 
has been certified by the National Media- 
tion Board. Prior to the election, only 
night chief, trick, relief and extra train 
dispatchers were represented by the asso- 
ciation, while the chief dispatchers were 
not represented by any organization. 

In other recent elections, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen was chosen to 
Tepresent yardmasters of the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville, formerly repre- 
sented by the Order of Railway Conductors, 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men has been authorized to represent sig- 
nal inspectors as well as other signal de- 
partment employees of the Southern Pacific, 
Pacific Lines, Inspectors formerly were 
not represented by any organization. 

Patrolmen in the Police Department of 
the Northern Pacific are now represented 
by the American Brotherhood of Railway 
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Police, as the result of an election which 
the National Council of Railway Patrol- 
men’s Unions, A. F. of L., lost 39 to 25. 
Road brakemen employed by the Detroit 
& Toledo Shore Line, formerly represent- 
ed by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, have selected the Order of Railway 
Conductors as their representative. 

An application to the board from the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen to de- 
termine the representative of road con- 
ductors employed by the New York, On- 
tario & Western was withdrawn. These 
employees have been represented by the 
Order of Railway Conductors. 

The American Train Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation has supplanted the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers as Railway Labor Act 
representative of train dispatchers employed 
by the Alaska Railroad, according to re- 
sults of a recent election which has been 
certified by the National Mediation Board. 
Another recent N. M. B. certification 
named the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 


men as representative of New York, On-. 


ario & Western yardmasters. 


O. P. A. Announces Ceiling Price 
Increase on Specialties 


An industry-wide increase of four per 
cent in ceiling prices for all railroad spe- 
cialties and steel castings was announced 
March 12 by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. The increase, which became effec- 
tive that date, is the first pricing action, 
since the basic steel price increase (reported 
in Railway Age of March 9, page 525), to 
compensate an industry for the “unabsorb- 
able portion of an increase in wages under 
the new government wage-price policy,” ac- 
cording to the O. P. A. The increase is cal- 
culated by that agency, it said, to restore 
earnings for the industry as a whole for 
the next year to the average levels of the 
1936-1939 period. 

The announcement explained that this in- 
crease boosts prices a total of 15.5 per cent, 
compared with VJ-Day levels. Last Novem- 
ber 30, the railroad specialties and steel 
castings industry was given an 11 per cent 
increase in ceiling prices “to remove impedi- 
ments to full production of peacetime cast- 
ings.” 

“The bulk of the steel castings industry 
has made wage increases up to 18% cents an 
hour which have received approval of the 
National Wage Stabilization Board,” the 
O. P. A. said, “and after taking the entire 
amount of the wage increase into considera- 
tion, the price agency has found that the 
industry’s current ceiling prices, including 
the increase authorized last November, will 
leave it in an earnings position requiring 
adjustment.” 

The increase is applicable to such railroad 
specialties as car side frames, bolsters, 
yokes and couplers, but will not be applied 
to the prices of a company which has been 
granted an individual price adjustment if 
the- individual adjustment was more than 
15.5 per cent. 

The O. P. A. Machinery Price Branch 
also disclosed this week that surveys are 
now under way in capital goods industries, 
including the rail equipment field, the re- 
sults of which will be used as a basis of 
adjusting ceiling prices, “when required,” to 
reflect increased raw material costs and 





“approved” wage increases. Railroad com- 
modities affected by the survey include 
machine tools, frogs and switches, lead 
storage batteries, car and locomotive axles, 
forged and steel wheels, forgings and brake 
beams. 

According to Arthur H. Moran, price 
executive of the Machinery Branch, indi- 
vidual price adjustment applications from 
companies in a surveyed industry who jus- 
tify the need for additional price relief over 
and above that granted the industry, will be 
taken care of after the O. P. A. announces 
the results of its surveys. 


Western Truckers Want Extra 
Charge for P. & D. Service 


The Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, 
the Pacific Inland Tariff Bureau, and the 
Southwestern Freight Bureau have submit- 
ted a petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission asking it to issue a rule to 
show cause why rail, truck, or forwarder 
rates covering transportation in which pick- 
up and delivery service is performed witlt- 
out separate charge, including situations 
where that service is performed through 
contract arrangements with cartage com- 
panies, and effective from, to, or between 
points west of the Mississippi river, should 
not be increased by an amount equal to the 
charge made by drayage companies or other 
contractors for the performance of pickup 
and delivery service. 


1945 Fiscal Report 
of Mediation Board 
(Continued from page 584) 


more complete representation is established 
among the various air line employee 
groups.” 

Adjustment Board—tThe section of the 
report devoted to National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board activities revealed that ref- 
erees were appointed during the fiscal year 
for 846 deadlocked cases, as compared with 
640 during fiscal 1944. The adjustment 
board’s First division again preserved un- 
blemished its record of being unable to se- 
lect a single referee during the year to sit 
with it in the consideration of deadlocked 
cases, the report observed, making it nec- 
essary for the National Mediation Board 
to appoint all such referees. The Second 
division selected referees in all its dead- 
locked cases, while the Third division was 
successful in doing so in 80 per cent, and 
the Fourth division in 60 per cent, of such 
cases. 

The largest compensations received by 
individuals during the year for services as 
referee were $4,612.50 by Curtis G. Shake 
for 92%4 days with the Third division and 
$4,325 by Albert Anderson for 8614 days 
with the First division, the regular per diem 
rate being $50. 


Car Service Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has prohibited the movement of box cars 
loaded with imported seed oats in bulk, 
effective March 15 through May 20, unless 
otherwise directed, under the terms of Serv- 
ice Order No. 463. The order was issued, 
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it was indicated, to avoid delay affecting 
the box car supply which has occurred at 
the Canadian border in connection with 
sampling and grading such shipments. 

The life of a number of service orders 
scheduled to expire March 15 has been ex- 
tended by appropriate amendments. Those 
affected are No. 438, which limits free time 
on box cars loaded with import freight at 
ports; No. 422, which requires railroads to 
unload cars held 10 days at ports or freight 
houses; No. 112, which limits free time al- 
lowed at destination on fresh or green 
fruits or vegetables; and No. 369, which 
prescribes demurrage charges on box cars. 
The expiration date of the two orders first 
mentioned has been changed to October 15, 
and that of the latter two to September 15. 

The prohibition against supplying box 
cars for the bulk shipment of carbon black 
for export, made effective under Service 
Order No. 462, as noted in Railway Age of 
March 9, page 524, has been modified in a 
revised version of that order, effective 
March 21 through July 21, unless otherwise 
directed, permitting the use of box cars for 
such shipments upon shipper’s certification 
on the car order that the carbon black is 
packaged in containers suitable for loading 
on vessels, so that repackaging at ports will 
not be required. 

Chairman W. C. Kendall of the Car 
Service Division of the Association of 
American Railroads has notified railroads 
of a modification of instructions govern- 
ing the placing and handling of embargoes 
to make it clear that embargoes should be 
made effective upon receipt, both as to 
loading of cars and as to acceptance of 
orders for diversion or reconsignment of 
cars to an embargoed destination. 


Consolidating Cases 

Held Sound Practice 

(Continued from page 583) 
as if they were one, assertedly using evi- 
dence presented in one case to support its 
conclusions in the other, and to its failure 
to give some indication to the parties that 
both applications might be granted, so that 
defenses to the institution of two competing 
operations might be offered. 

In other words, the opinion continued, 
the district court had taken the position 
that the commission had injected a “new 
issue” into both proceedings not previously 
taken into consideration by the parties, 
namely, the possibility that both applica- 
tions might be granted. On this point the 
conclusion of the Supreme Court was that 
“the issue concerning whether both appli- 
cations should be granted was injected, 
not by the commission’s report or any 
other action taken by it, but by the filing 
of the applications in the first place.” 
Once the applications were under consider- 
ation, it was pointed out, the possibilities 
were “that both applications might be de- 
nied, that one might be granted and the 
other denied, or that both might be granted. 
.. . If appellees misconceived the nature 
of the- proceedings in this respect, as we 
do not think was the case, they were not 
misled into doing so by any action of the 
commission.” 


Upholds Joint Handling—The court 
was equally unimpressed by the argument 
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that the commission should have considered 
each case exclusively on its record, rather 
than looking to the evidence in both to 
form its conclusion. If this procedure 
had resulted in substantial prejudice to 
one of the parties, it might be held objec- 
tionable, but the appellees did not succeed 
in showing such prejudice, Justice Rut- 
ledge remarked. “In the absence of any 
showing of specific prejudice, the claim 
comes down to the highly technical objec- 
tion that the commission, in the final stage 
of forming its judgment, could not in either 
case take account of what had been done 
in the other, notwithstanding the closely 
related character and objects of the applica- 
tions and the prior proceedings.” This con- 
tention he found untenable, commenting 
that “it amounts to a legal version of the 
scriptural injunction against letting one’s 
right hand know what one’s left hand may 
be doing. Obviously it would be consistent 
neither with good sense nor, we think, 
with the type of hearing assured by the 
statute to force the commission to put on 
such complete blinders.” 

Other conclusions of the lower court to 
the effect that the commission’s findings 
of convenience and necessity were not prop- 
erly based, as required by law, on appro- 
priate evidence of the fitness, willingness 
and ability of the applicants to perform 
the service involved, the Supreme Court 
did not agree with, its view being that 
there was a sufficient finding, “though in- 
artistically drawn,” and that it was prop- 
erly based on evidence. 

The district court, said Justice Rutledge 
in conclusion, misconstrued not only the 
effects of the commission’s action but also 
its own function. It is not true, he ob- 
served, that the courts must in a litigated 
case be the arbiters of the paramount public 
interest, as the lower court said. “This,” 
he added, “is rather the business of the 
commission, made such by the very terms 
of the statute. The function of the review- 
ing court is much more restricted. It is 
limited to ascertaining whether there is 
warrant in law and the facts for what the 
commission has done. .... It cannot sub- 
stitute its own view concerning what 
should be done, whether with reference 
to competitive considerations or others, 
for the commission’s judgment upon mat- 
ters committed to its determination, if that 
has support in the record and the applicable 
law.” 

The per curiam finding in the Akin case 
was an affirmation of a lower court judg- 
ment upholding a decision of the commis- 
sion denying an application for a conven- 
ience and necessity certificate claimed on 
the basis of alleged grandfather rights. Its 
action, the court held, was supported by 
substantial evidence that the applicant was 
not, on the grandfather date, engaged in 
bona fide common carrier operations. 


Senate Committee Gets Report 
on Unions’ Benefits Bill 


Following the procedure which its chair- 
man, Senator Johnson, Democrat of Colo- 
rado, had indicated it would adopt, the 
Senate interstate commerce subcommittee 
which has had under consideration S.293, 
the Senate version of proposed legislation 
embodying the program of the Railway La- 
bor Executives Association for “liberaliz- 







ing” the Railroad Retirement and Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, has made a 
factual report to the full committee, ana- 
lyzing the measure in some detail, without 
offering any recommendation as to action 
to be taken on it. 

A companion bill, H.R.1362, introduced 
by Representative Crosser, Democrat of 
Ohio, remains under the consideration of 
the House interstate and foreign commerce 
committee after extensive hearings ending 
April 26, 1945, which were reported cur- 
rently in these columns. The Senate bill 
was introduced by Senators Wheeler of 
Montana and Wagner of New York, Dem- 
ocrats, the former being chairman of the 
committee to which it was referred for ap- 
propriate action. j 

The subcommittee concluded, its report 
indicated, that “the questions of policy need- 
ing decision are of such great importance 
that the full committee will find, after study 
and deliberation, that it will of necessity 
have to make the decisions itself.” It went 
on to commend to the attention of the com- 
mittee “a comprehensive and important re- 
port dealing with the over-all issues relat- 
ing to national social security” which had 
been prepared for the use of the House 
ways and means committee ,in which, as 
noted in Railway Age of February 9, page 
333, the advantages of consolidating the 
special railroad “social security” system 
into the general federal program were 
strongly urged. 

The language of the subcommittee report 
followed very closely that of the memoran- 
dum to it of Stephen E. Rice of the Sen- 
ate’s Office of Legislative Counsel, analyz- 
ing the bill, the principal features of which 
were reported in Railway Age of January 
12, page 164. 


Reorganization Bill Hearings 
Are Concluded 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
does not favor enactment of the modified 
version of the bill to revise the machinery 
for reorganization of railroads on which 
the Senate interstate commerce committee 
has held hearings recently, as noted in the 
February 23 and March 2 and 9 issues of 
Railway Age, according to a statement to 
the committee by Commissioner Mahaffie. 
The original bill (S.1253) was introduced 
by Senator Wheeler, Democrat of Mon- 
tana and chairman of the committee, at the 
commission’s request, but the suggested 
amendment to make its provisions applica- 
ble also to roads already in process of re- 
organization was offered later. 

The commission particularly deplored the 
proposal, contained in the amendment to the 
bill, that roads in reorganization be re- 
turned to the control of the equity holders 
pending debt adjustment negotiations be- 
tween the owners and the creditors, it was 
indicated. If the committee felt that in- 
justice had been done or might be done 
any parties in any of the reorganization 
plans formulated by the commission under 
the provisions of section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy act, the commissioner observed, an 
appropriate remedy would be an amendment 
to section 77 to require the commission to 
give further consideration to such plans, in 
the light of changed economic conditions. 

There were both legal and mechanical 
difficulties of great magnitude that would 
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be encountered under the procedure pro- 
vided in the modified bill, Mr. Mahaffie sug- 
gested, and he feared that further delay 
might result in the conclusion of reorgani- 
zations on which much effort and time had 
been expended. It would be more expedi- 
tious, he indicated, to have the commission 
consider whether or not a given road’s posi- 
tion had changed sufficiently since its re- 
organization plan was approved to justify 
increasing the amount of securities that 
might be issued under the plan and so to 
afford junior creditors and equity holders 
greater relief. 

Commissioner Mahaffie’s comments were 
supplemented by those of Commissioner 
Splawn, who gave the committee data on 
the amount of interest in default for the 
principal roads undergoing reorganization, 
from which he argued that it would be 
most unfair to remove such properties from 
the control of neutral trustees, officers of 
the courts, and return them to the control 
of the debtor companies, some of which had 
functioned for years only as litigants, their 
equities having been found by the commis- 
sion and the courts to have no value. While 
the commission would conscientiously un- 
dertake to modify reorganization plans in 
the light of changed conditions, he did not 
think value could be legislated into stocks 
if it did not exist in the property. 

Commissioner Splawn concluded his state- 
ment to the committee with a suggestions 
that the credit position of all the railroads 
might be immensely improved, and their 
ability to make very large expenditures for 
betterments and new equipment to improve 
their service and meet competition might 
be greatly strengthened, if they should is- 
sue some $20 billion of new bonds, on 
which the federal government would guar- 
antee interest payments, using about $8 bil- 
lion of the proceeds to retire outstanding 
callable issues and the other $12 billion for 
improvements to their properties. Annual 
interest requirements would not be very 
much greater on such new securities than 
the charges on the issues that would be 
retired, according to the commissioner’s 
figures, and he saw possibilities in such a 
transaction for the railroads to enlarge their 
earning power and so to add value to their 
properties for the benefit of their owners. 
There is no advantage to devising rules 
to distribute capitalization, he declared, as 
value is what must be distributed. 

In contrast to these statements by mem- 
bers of the commission were the views of 
Robert W. Purcell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, who 
was one of the last witnesses heard by the 
committee. He approved the extension to 
roads already in reorganization of the pro- 
cedures for debt adjustment set forth in 
the bill, taking the position that proceed- 
ings would be expedited when the responsi- 
bility for their success rested on the own- 
ers rather than on neutral government agen- 
ci€és or trustees who generally had no in- 
centive to wind up the cases and terminate 
their jobs. 

The relative speed with which the reor- 
ganization of the Erie was consummated, 
as compared to others no more complicated, 
he suggested, could be attributed to the par- 
ticipation therein of equity holders. Where 
they have been frozen out of the proceed- 
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ings and have nothing more to lose, stock- 
holders naturally resort to every means of 
litigation in search of relief, he pointed out, 
no matter how much the reorganization 
may be delayed.. Mr. Purcell was not im- 
pressed with the proposal that approved 
reorganization plans be returned to the 
commission for further consideration in the 
light of changed conditions, as he believed, 
first, that the commission would continue 
to be most conservative in appraising the 
situation, and second, that the cumbersome 
procedures of section 77 would have to be 
repeated if the commission did substan- 
tially revise a plan, thus bringing further 
prolonged delays. 


Car Lines Report for 1944 


Private car lines reporting to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the year 
ended December 31, 1944, had for that 
year total operating revenues of $207,579,- 
047, of which $196,399,578 was reported by 
the 29 companies owning 1,000 or more 
cars. The year’s operating expenses total- 
ed $148,017,810, of which the 29 large op- 
erators reported $138,977,176. 

These and other data compiled from an- 
nual reports of 105 private car line oper- 
ators are shown in a compilation of selected 
statistics prepared by the Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The com- 
pilation for the calendar year 1944, re- 
cently made available, appears in State- 
ment No. 462, and is the third of its kind. 
The annual summary of such statistics cov- 
ering the year 1942 was reviewed in Rail- 
way Age of January 13, 1945, page 162. 

The total revenue figure for 1944 is made 
up of the following items: Car service 
(mileage allowances and rents), $174,538,- 
845; refrigerator service, $30,680,266; 
heater service, $894,037; other service, 
$725,470; and incidental revenue, $740,429. 
With the exception of car service, there 
was a marked increase over the correspond- 
ing 1943 figure in each of the foregoing 
categories. 

The net investment in transportation 
property of the reporting lines at the end 
of 1944 was $193,248,694, as compared with 
the 1943 net of $209,766,405. The 1944 
figure was arrived at by deducting a $409,- 
793,578 reserve for depreciation from a 
book investment total of $603,042,272. 

The book value of property investments 
in 1944 consisted of $321,599,362 in 110,608 
refrigerator cars; $234,759,703 in 123,040 
petroleum tank cars $23,960,193 in 8,105 
other tank cars; $5,700,856 in 4,456 stock 
cars and $17,022,158 in 9,508 other cars. 
Of the 255,717 cars accounted for, 22,529 
were owned by operators possessing 100 


but fewer than 1,000 cars and 233,188 by 
owners of 1,000 cars or more. 

According to the I. C. C., operators own- 
ing more than 1,000 cars constituted 27.6 
per cent of the number of those filing an- 
nual reports, but they owned 91.2 per cent 
of the cars. Owners of fewer than 100 
cars are not required to file annual re- 
ports, but the statement observes that their 
exclusion from the annual reporting “does 
not significantly affect the statistics.” 

As in 1943, the largest private car op- 
erator in 1944, on the basis of investment 
and number of cars owned, was the Gen- 
eral American Transportation Company. 
This operator reported 55,229 cars owned 


‘at the end of the year, as compared to 


55,855 in 1943. Its net investment in 
transportation property at the close of 
1944 was $49,687,155; its gross operating 
revenues for the year, $41,185,433, and its 
total operating expenses, $32,300,564. In 
1942 and 1943 this operator also reported 
the largest operating revenue, but the 
Pacific Fruit Express Company assumed 
first place in this respect in 1944, reporting 
$42,115,971. 

While General American was the largest 
single operator, the largest refrigerator car 
operator was Pacific Fruit Express, which 
reported 33,494 such cars, as compared 
with 33,622 in 1943. General American 
and Fruit Growers Express Company each 
reported 15,035 refrigerator cars. The 
largest single operator of petroleum tank 
cars was Union Tank Car Company, with 
38,608. General American reported 37,316 
of this type. 

Pacific Fruit Express again was second 
to General American in total operating 
expenses, reporting $28,549,423. Other 
large operators on the gross revenue basis 
were Union Tank Car, reporting $26,617,- 
017, and Fruit Growers Express, reporting 
$22,356,180. 


Soft Coal Controls Removed 


Lifting of certain government controls 
over the domestic distribution of bituminous 
coal to take effect April 1 has been an- 
nounced by Acting Solid Fuels Administra- 
tor Oscar L. Chapman. Regulations con- 
trolling coal for export remain in force. 

Control over distribution of soft coal was 
modified on December 1, 1945, after the 
close of the navigation season on the Great 
Lakes, and all preferences in its distribu- 
tion have now been revoked, effective April 
1. The same holds true of limitations on 
stockpiling, and responsibility for an equit- 
able distribution reverts to the industry it- 
self, Mr. Chapman said. Reporting re- 
quirements, however, will be retained 
throughout April in modified form. 


Materials and Prices 


The following is a digest of orders, notices and 
information that have been issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Office of Price 
Administration, since February 14 and which are 
of interest of railways: 

Industrial Reports—The fourth issue of the 
“Bibliography of Scientific and Industrial Reports 
distributed by the Office of the Publication 
Board,” containing abstracts of 473 reports, was 
placed on.sale by. the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, on February 
15, priced at 20 cents. 

Comprising 45 pages of abstracts, the issue con- 


tains listings under the following subject head- 
ings: Transportation equipment, with 57 titles, 
covering German and U. S. developments; chemi- 
cals and allied products, with 95 titles; electrica? 
machinery, equipment, and supplies, with 169 
titles, covering German, Italian, Japanese, and 
U. S. developments; fabricated metal products 
(except ordnance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment), with 10 titles; lumber and wood 
products (except furniture), with 2 titles; ma- 
chinery (except electrical), with 46 titles, cover- 
ing German and Italian developments; ordnance 
and accessories, with 17 titles; covering German 
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and U. S. developments; primary metal industries, 
with 11 titles; products of petroleum and coal, 
with 19 titles, covering German and U. S. de- 
velopments; professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments, with 7 titles; miscellaneous, with 32 
titles. 

The reports describe in the listings contain in- 
formation on scientific and technical developments, 
processes, products, inventions, and related mat- 
ters of potential interest to American science 
and industry. This information previously was 
subject to security restrictions but has now been 
released for distribution by O. P. B. 


Copper—Allowable inventories of all types of 
copper products have been further restricted by 
C. P. A. because of shortages. The 45-day inven- 
tory limitation on iron and steel products will 
also be continued, because of continued shortage. 
New restrictions on copper products are imposed 
through a revision of priorities regulation No. 32, 


Prices 


Basic Steel Prices—The O. P. A. announced 
price increases ranging from $2 to $12 a ton 
for all basic steel products on March 1. 

The agency said that the new price schedule 
met terms of the government’s Feb. 15 directive 
which authorized an average price rise of $5 a 
ton for total output of basic carbon and alloy 
steel products. 

The higher prices, retroactive to Feb. 15, under 
provisions of the original directive, are being 
granted to offset a wage increase of 18% cents 
an hour in the steel industry. 

O. P. A. said that the price adjustments meant 
an increase of 8.2 per cent in the average price 
of all steel. The new average price of all steel, 
both carbon and alloy, is $65.92 a ton, as com- 
pared with $60.92 hitherto. 

O. P. A. said that the degree of absorption 
of higher steel costs that would be required of 
producers and distributors of consumer goods, 
machinery and building materials was _ being 
worked out, and would be announced later. 

Steel warehouses and jobbers were authorized 
to pass on to customers immediately the amount 
of the increases. Additional pricing actions will 
be taken ‘‘as may be required for fabricated 
products, such as steel drums, bolts, nuts, crews 
‘and rivets, and concrete reinforcing bars.” 

The agency added that these additional actions 
will provide industry-wide ceiling price adjust- 
ments if they are required ‘‘to relieve financial 
hardship occasioned by increased costs of the raw 
steel fabricators use, and also any wage in: 
creases which are approved by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board.” 

O. P. A. said it had endeavored, as directed 
by former Stabilization Director Collet, to: 

1. Encourage maximum production of items in 
greatest demand. 

2. Establish a price structure adapted to the 
needs of the transition and postwar periods. 

3. Minimize the impact of the increase on prices 
ef consumer goods. 

4, Remove or minimize hardships to smaller and 
nonintegrated producers. 

Mill ceiling price increases are applicable 
to sales of both prime and secondary quality prod- 
ucts. The following increases are in cents per 
100 Ib. unless otherwise noted: 

Carbon steel products—ingots and sheet bars, 
all types and qualities, $2 a gross ton; blooms, 
billets, slabs and tube rounds of all qualities ex- 
cept forging, $3 a gross ton. 

Forging, billets and blooms, $5 a gross ton. 

Structural shapes and piling, 25 cents. 

Plates, all types and qualities, 25 cents. 

Rails, all types and grades except light rails, 
$5 a net ton. 

Light rails, all types and grades, $9 a net ton. 

Splice bars, all types and grades, 15 cents. 

Tie plates, all types and grades, 25 cents. 

Hot rolled merchant bars and bar-sized shapes, 
all types and grades, 25 cents. 

Concrete reinforcing bars, all types and grades, 
20 cents. 

Hot rolled wire rods, all types and grades, 15 
cents. 

Manufacturers’ wire and merchant quality 
wire, all types and finishes except such wire as is 
suspended from price control under Amendment 
6 of supplementary order No. 129, 30 cents. 

Nails and staples, all types and finishes, 35 
cents. 

Twisted barbless and barbed wire, 35 cents. 

Wire fencing, including woven, chain link and 
law, 25 cents. 

Fence posts, all types and accessories, 25 cents. 

Tin plate, including hot dipped, electrolytic and 
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can-making quality black plate, 25 cents a base 
box. For all such materials sold on a 100 Ib. 
basis, 25 cents a 100 lb. may be added. 

Tern plate, 25 cents, 

Long terne sheets, 25 cents. 

Hot rolled iron and steel sheets, 2214 cents. 

Cold rolled sheets, 2214 cents. 

Galvanized sheets, 35 cents. 

Enameling sheets, 35 cents. 

Electrical sheets, electrical armature and field 
grades, 60 cents. 

Electrical sheets, all other grades, 3714 cents. 

Hot rolled strip, 6 in. and narrower, 35 cents. 

Hot rolled strip, wider than 6 in., 25 cents. 

Cold rolled strip, 25 cents. 

Track spikes, 40 cents. 

Cold finished bars, 35 cents. 

Certain other carbon and alloy steel products 
—pipe and oil country tubular goods; buttweld 
and lapweld, $6 a net ton. 

Electric weld and seamless, $5 a net ton. 

All alloy steel products except stainless, the 
seller may increase the applicable maximum price 
(base price plus extras) by 4 per cent. 

Tool steel and specialty steels, both carbon 
and alloy produced by tool steel producers, 8.2 
per cent, 

All carbon and alloy steel tubing, other than 
oil country tubular goods and carbon steel pipe, 
an increase of 6.6 per cent on hot finished prod- 
ucts, on cold finished products 9.9 per cent and 
on applicable maximum extras and on applicable 
maximum extras and other charges, 8.2 per cent. 

Steel screen wire cloth, 8.2 per cent. 

Carbon steel products such as poultry netting, 
hardware cloth and wrought iron, exclusive of 
new products priced by special order and for 
which industry-wide prices have not yet been 
established, such as 18-in. by 14-in. mesh, 11 
gage, 8.2 per cent. 


Calking Compounds—Manufacturers whose pro- 
duction of putty and of calking compounds con- 
stituted at least 90 per cent of their total busi- 
ness in 1945 have been granted an increase of 
15 per cent in ceiling prices in O. P. A. amend- 
ment No. 93 to order No. A-1 under regulation 
No. 188, effective March 6. 


Ceramic Tile—Reconverting manufacturers of 
ceramic floor and wall tile are given a profit factor 
by O. P. A. for use in calculating reconversion 
prices in amendement No. 13 to supplementary 
order No. 118 and amendment No. 2 to supplemen- 
tary order No. 119, both effective March 12. 


Clay Pipe—An increase of 6.5 per cent over 
March, 1942, levels on manufacturers’ sales of 
vitrified clay sewer pipe and allied products pro- 
duced in northern California has been authorized 
by O. P. A. in amendment No. 18 to revised 
regulation No. 206, effective March 6. 


Drain Tile—To restore shipment of Ohio clay 
drain tile to Virginia and 26 northwestern coun- 
ties of New York, O. P. A. raised delivered ceil- 
ings of the construction material an average of 
$1.10 a ton in the affected area. Amendment No. 
29 to order No. 1 under section No. 25 of regula- 
tion No. 592 is effective at once. 


Hard Rubber Products—Price reliéf recently 
granted manufacturers of molded, extruded, lathe- 
cut and chemically blown sponge rubber products 
except when made of hard rubber has been ex- 
tended by O. P. A. to manufacturers of the same 
products made of hard rubber in amendment 
No. 24 to regulation No. 149, effective March 6. 


Hardwood and Softwood Lumber — The 
O. P. A. regulation governing services of custom- 
milling and kiln-drying of northeastern softwood 
lumber is extended to include hardwood and all 
softwood species except western softwoods, in re- 
vised regulation No. 539-A, effective March 11. 


Paints—Provision is made by O. P. A. so that 
individual manufacturers of trade sales paints 
may apply for adjustments in their ceiling prices 
under amendment No. 37 to order No. A-2 under 
regulation No. 188, effective March 13. 


Rubber Bands—Dollar-and-cent ceilings already 
established for buna-s synthetic rubber bands will 
also apply to natural rubber bands as well as to 
bands made from a combination of natural and 
buna-s rubber, O. P. A. directed in amendment 
No. 25 to regulation No. 220, effective March 6. 


Softwood Lumber — An increase of $1.75 a 
M.f.b.m. in producer’s ceiling prices on some 
species of softwood lumber in Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and western white spruce 
imported from Canada, has been authorized by 





O. P. A. in amendment No. 5 to second revised 
regulation No. 222, effective March 1. 


Steel Bars—Fabricators of concrete reinforcing 
bars are authorized by O. P. A. to pass on to their 
customers the dollars-and-cent amount of increase 
in the basic steel mill prices authorized March i 
for the bars. Amendment No. 1 to revised regula- 
tion No. 159 is effective at once. 


Tool Handles—Distributors of striking tool 
handles for axes, mattocks and the like may take 
the same markup on special patterns, lengths and 
finishes as is permitted on regular handles, 
O. P. A. ruled on amendment No. 18 to second 
revised supplementary regulation No. 14 under the 


general maximum price regulation, effective March 


12. 


Wage-Price Formula — Stabilization Director 
Chester Bowles in a move to smash what he term- 
ed ‘‘those bottlenecks,” on March 10, issued a 
statement on the new wage-price formula which 
he declared will clear the way for the greatest 
flood of goods this nation has ever seen. 

He declared that the new wage-price policy is a 
practical step toward sustained prosperity and 
that “‘we can make the plan work to get the all- 
out production needed eventually to lick inflation.” 
Continuing, he said successful operation of the 
plan means “a good deal of give and take and 
perhaps a little sacrifice.’ 

The Office of Economic Stabilization issued a 
new regulation covering the policy, supplemented 
by a 26-page explanation. Neither statement makes 
any basic change in the policy first enunciated by 
President Truman on February 14, that wage in- 
creases generally must be approved by the govern- 
ment if they are to be used as bases for price in- 
creases. The O. E. S. pointed out that increased 
prices, particularly for metal consumer products 
are in prospect. a 

The new regulation contains a further relaxa- 
tion. It states that an employer need not obtain 
prior approval of a wage or salary increase ‘“‘if he 
has no present intention of using it as a basis” for 
a price increase. 

If he states this in writing to the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, within 30 days after the pay rise, 
and then decides later he wants to ask for a price 
increase, he may apply for both approval and— 
provided he gets it—a price adjustment. 

The stabilization office stressed that under no 
circumstances will the O. P. A. make any commit- 
ments on prices in advance of a wage agreement. 

“Tf O. P. A. gave advance opinions to employ- 
ers,’ the statement said, “it would quickly find 
itself a third party—and in the middle—in almost 
every wage bargain in the nation.” 

O. P. A., the government announced, is develoup- 
ing ‘fa number of shortcuts’ which it expects to 
speed up processing of price applications. These 
include: 

1. Use of available cost information for an in- 
dustry in preference to a new accounting survey. 

2. Where a new survey can’t be avoided, 
O. P. A. will use a “streamlined” spot check form 
and request answers by telegram. 

3. Where complexity or major importance of an 
industry makes a more extended study necessary, 
a ‘“‘rough cut interim action may be taken on a 
conservative basis’ to provide immediate relief. 

4. In less important situations, automatic pric- 
ing by individual firms will be permitted. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


The PirrspurcH & WEsT VircINIA is in- 
quiring for 200 70-ton gondola cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


‘The Erte has ordered seven lightweight 
sleeping cars from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. The new 
cars, which will be of the 6-bedroom, 10- 
roomette type, are to be used on passenger 
trains operating between Jersey City, N. Ja 
and Chicago. Delivery is expected in the 
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first quarter of 1947. The inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age 
of February 9. 


SIGNALING 


The GreAT NorTHERN has ordered mate- 
rials from the General Railway Signal 
Company for the installation of absolute 
permissive block signaling between Fargo, 
N. D., and Surrey, a distance of 278 miles. 
Type D signals, Type K and W relays and 
Model 7 switch circuit controllers are being 
used in this installation. 


The Union Paciric has ordered materials 
from the General Railway Signal Company 
for the enlargement of the relay interlock- 
ing at Granger, Wyo. Four track lights 
and four levers will be added for the control 
of two switch machines and six signals at 
ends of a passing siding. Type K relays, 
Type SA signals and a Model 5D switch 
machine are included in the order. 


Supply Trade 





American Locomotive Reports 
$82 Million Locomotive Backlog 


Unfilled orders of the American Loco- 
motive Company at December 31, 1945, 
amounted to approximately $94,000,000 com- 
prised entirely of products for peacetime 
use, according to the company’s annual re- 
port issued by D. W. Fraser on March 4. 
Approximately $82,000,000 of this backlog 
represents orders for steam or Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives and parts. The steam loco- 
motives are principally for export; the 
largest single order being for delivery to 
France. 

Commenting on the outlook, Mr. Fraser 
pointed out that domestic railroads need 
new and modern locomotives, rolling stock, 
and parts to replace war-worn equipment 
and to meet the keen competition of otther 
forms of transportation. Regarding the ex- 
port market he said: “Company executives 
have surveyed first-hand the almost com- 
plete devastation of European railroads and 
equipment. Until foreign facilities for manu- 
facturing locomotives are rehabilitated the 
United States will be the largest source of 
locomotive power. Latin-America will also, 
we expect, look to the United States for 
power requirements.” 

_ Conversion to peacetime production occa- 
sioned little loss in American Locomotive’s 
output. Despite cancellation of some $33,- 
000,000 of war orders, shipments for the 
last half of 1945 declined only 5 per cent 
from total shipments for the first six 
months. No further important cancellations 
are expected. 

After provision for the renegotiation of 
war contracts, net profit for 1945 amounted 
to $6,551,521—equivalent, after preferred 
dividend requirements, to $3.09 per share on 
the average shares of common stock out- 
Standing during the year—or $2.53 per 
share of common stock outstanding at De- 
cember 31, 1945. Because of recent changes 
in the capital structure, no portion of 1945 
farnings is diverted to the preferred stock 
sinking fund. Provision for war and other 
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contingencies in 1945 was $600,000, com- 
pared with $2,500,000 in the preceding year. 
Regular peacetime products constituted 70 
per cent of the company’s 1945 output and 
special war products 30 per cent. This con- 
trasts with 56 per cent regular products 
and 44 per cent special war products deliv- 
ered in 1944. 

At December 31, 1945, net working capi- 
tal amounted to $34,073,000 (including $3,- 
818,000 in Canada subject to exchange re- 
strictions). Capital expenditures from cur- 
rent funds totalled $4,600,000 during 1945. 
Since 1940, the company has rearranged its 
capital structure, modernized its plant and 
built up its working capital by $18,000,000 
to finance post-war business and for further 
plant expansion. 

Through its election to adjust the amorti- 
zation of emergency war facilities for tax 
purposes from a 60-month basis to the 
shortened period ending September 30, 1945, 
the company has effected a tax saving of 
approximately $1,392,000, of which $319,000 
has been applied to reduce the 1945 tax pro- 
vision. The balance applicable to prior 
years’ taxes will be transferred to earnings 
upon final determination of the tax liabili- 
ties for those years. 

Manufacturing facilities were further im- 
proved and rearranged during 1945. Capital 
expenditures during the year amounted to 
approximately $4,600,000. Additional facil- 
ities at the Schenectady, N. Y., plant for 
line production of welded V-type Diesel 
engines for Diesel-electric road locomotives 
comprised the major portion of these expen- 
ditures. It is expected the Diesel plant will 
be substantially completed during 1946. 


National Malleable & Steel 
Castings—Annual Report 


Although unprofitable operations while 
customers were reconverting for peacetime 
business reduced the National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co.’s 1945 net profit from 
operations to $10,640, the company was able 
to add a total of $1,440,593 to surplus, ac- 
cording to its annual report to the share- 
holders. The large addition to surplus came 
about through credits of $533,988 for refund 
of 1943 and 1944 taxes by reason of unused 
1945 excess profits tax credit, and of $895,- 
964 through accelerated amortization of 
emergency facilities. 

Financial position of the company at the 
year-end, as compared with that of the pre- 
ceding year, was as follows: 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 


1945 1944 
Gross sales for year.... $34,206,540 $43,049,110 
Net profit from year’s 
OOCTAIIGNS: du are.c ese s.s 10,640 702,755 
Net working capital..... 8,727,018 5,972,849 
Earned surplus ........ 3,942,586 2,715,680 
Dividends paid in year . 213,687 356,145 


Notes payable to banks. . 2,000,000 4,900,000 


American Brake Shoe Company 
Annual Report 


On March 11, William B. Given, Jr., 
president of the American Brake Shoe 
Company, reported to stockholders a $12,- 
500,000 improvement and expansion pro- 
gram which is in addition to $3,200,000 
expended on plant and equipment in 1945. 
Book value of Brake Shoe’s plants is 
$15,415,000. Five of the seven new plants 
are foundries—a brake shoe plant, one for 





special iron castings, one producing alloy 
steel, and two non-ferrous foundries. There 
will be a new non-metallic processing plant 
in this country and one in Canada. A 
laboratory for research in automotive and 
industrial friction materials is under con- 
struction and enlargement of the air com- 
pressor plant is also reported. 

Brake Shoe net earnings for 1945 were 
$2,512,969, or $2.51 per common share 
after preferred dividends, which compares 
with $2.77 per share reported for 1944. 
A comparison of the five-year periods, 
1936-1940 and 1941-1945, shows that in the 
earlier period the company’s sales averaged 
just under $25,000,000, as cdmpared to 
$66,436,000 during the war years. Net 
profit after taxes, however, remained 
fairly constant, going from an average 
of $2,387,000 to $2,906,000. 

Mr. Given reported that 90 per cent 
of the company’s shipments were under 
O.P.A. control, and that in many products 
prices are below fourth quarter costs. 
Work stoppages in Brake Shoe plants 
during 1945 amounted to 92,075 man-days 
of production, as compared to operations 
of 2,196,620 man-days. A new product 
reported is the electrically actuated con- 
troller, designed to prevent railroad wheel 
sliding and resylting flat wheels under 
heavy braking conditions. 


E. D. Haugh, traffic representative of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, Inc., at 
Tulsa, Okla., has been promoted to district 
traffic manager, with the same headquarters. 


H. Vander Schilden has been appoint- 
ed sales representative in the Chicago dis- 
trict for products of the Lake Erie Engi- 
neering Corporation of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tom R. King has been appointed man- 
ager of western railroad sales in Chicago 
for the Hewitt Rubber Corporation to 
succeed his father, W. Jerry King, who 
died February 16. 


John May, vice-president in charge of 
sales of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
a U. S. Steel subsidiary, has been appoint- 
ed assistant to the president to aid in gen- 
eral commercial and sales policies. Harry 
M. Francis, assistant vice-president, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
sales to succeed Mr. May. 


A booklet describing a new installation 
procedure which reduces by 50 per cent the 
time required to install Dzus Fastener 
studs has been issued by the Dzus Fasten- 
er Company. Use of a newly-developed 
grommet eliminates separate operations for 
inserting, setting and clinching the grom- 
met formerly required. The new time- 
saving procedure may be used with prac- 
tically all types and sizes of Dzus Fasten- 
ers. The booklet also contains descriptions 
of the function of various types of Dzus 
fasteners and shows many typical applica- 
tions. 


Walter F. Spoerl has been appointed 
general sales manager of the mechanical 
goods division of the United States Rub- 
ber Company to succeed Herman A. 
Everlien, who died on February 21 after 
43 years of service with the company. 
Mr. Spoerl began his rubber career 38 
years ago as a clerk in the company’s sales 
offices in Chicago. He was promoted 
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through various sales and administrative 
positions to merchandise manager of the 
mechanical goods division in 1944, which 
position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


H. M. Knobloch, assistant district sales 
manager in Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. R. G. Scoggins, a member 
of the company’s Memphis, Tenn., sales 
office, has been appointed district sales man- 
ager in Los Angeles, Calif., to succeed 
T. W. Bell, who has been appointed spe- 
cial sales representative in Los Angeles, 
and W. S. Wainright, a salesman in the 
wire sales department in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed district sales manager in 
San Francisco, Calif. W. L. O’Connell, 
resident manager of sales in Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been appointed resident manager 
of sales in South Bend, Ind. 


Hal Bergstrom has been appointed 
director of the transportation department of 
J. Gordon Lippincott & Co. of New 
York. He will be in charge of integrating 
all design activities in the transport field. 





Hal Bergstrom 


For the past three years Mr. Bergstrom 
has been head of transportation design for 
Raymond Loewy Associates. Previously 
he had served for nine years as chief de- 
signed for Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago. 


Leon J. Wise, whose promotion to as- 
sistant to the president of the Chicago 
Malleable Castings Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 19, was born 
at St. Louis, Mo., on December 26, 1901, 
and received his higher education at Wash- 
ington University. He began his business 
career in 1922 as a chemist of the National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co., and two 
years later he went with the Muncie Mal- 
leable Foundry Company, in the same 
capacity, with headquarters at Muncie, Ind. 
In 1926 Mr. Wise resigned to become a 
metallurgist of the Terre Haute Malleable 
& Manufacturing Co., at Terre Haute, Ind., 
and in 1928 he took a similar position with 
the Chicago Malleable Castings Company, 
being promoted to general foreman in 1933. 
In 1935 Mr. Wise was advanced to assist- 
ant sales manager at Chicago, and in 1939 
he was promoted to manager of industrial 
sales and manager of research and develop- 
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ment. In 1943 he was advanced to assist- 
ant to the executive vice-president, the 
position he held at the time of his latest 
appointment. Mr. Wise is also general 
manager of the Allied Steel Castings Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Chicago Malleable. 


Clarence B. Bull, transportation sales 
representative at St. Louis, Mo., for the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, has been 
appointed general manager of transporta- 
tion sales to succeed W. J. Montgomery, 
who is on extended leave of absence due 
to illness. 


Kenneth F. Park, sales development 
manager of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, has been promoted to engineer- 
ing consultant on all matters pertaining 
to the earth-moving field, a newly-created 
position. In his new capacity Mr. Park 
will serve the three sales divisions of the 
company which cover the entire United 
States and Canada. Mr. Park’s career 
began in 1909 when he became engaged 
in surveys and railroad location work in 
British Columbia. While studying for an 
engineering degree he worked as a chain- 
man and rodman, and in 1915 he worked on 
the project of locating the towns of Anchor- 
age and Seward in Alaska. In 1926 he 
was employed in surveys on western dam 
construction and highways, and later on 
field work for reclamation districts involv- 
ing location and building of levees and ir- 
rigation systems. In 1933 Mr. Park went 
with R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., as chief 
field engineer, and in January, 1944, he 
joined Caterpillar and was placed in 
charge of sales development, the position 
he held at the time of his new promotion. 


OBITUARY 


John P. Landreth, president and treas- 
urer of the Spring Packing Corporation, 
Chicago, whose death on February 27 was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 9, 
was born at Beloit, Wis., on August 11, 
1883, and received his higher education at 
the Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, 
Mo. He began his business career by 
working for various public utility com- 
panies in Joplin, Mo., Corthage and St. 
Louis, later going with the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western at Salida, Colo. In 1904 
Mr. Landreth was appointed a salesman 
of the Garlock Packing Company, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., and St. 
Louis, and four years later he was pro- 
moted to Chicago manager, with head- 
quarters in that city. In 1916 he became 
western sales manager of the Anchor Pack- 
ing Company at Chicago, and in 1923 he 
was elected president and treasurer of the 
Spring Packing Corporation, the position 
he held at the time of his death. 


Construction 





SouTHERN.—This railroad has awarded 
the following contracts: for the construc- 
tion of new coal, water and sand facilities 
at Connelly Springs, N. C., at estimated 
cost of $30,500, to L. G. Plant, Washington, 
D. C.; for a new freight depot at Attalla, 
Ala., at estimated cost of $45,500, to the 
Brice Building Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.; and for grading for new yard tracks 








to serve the General Motors Corporation at 
Doraville, Ga., at estimated cost of $18,000, 
to the W. C. Shepherd Company and Mac- 
Dougald Construction Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Finaneial 





BALtimorE & Oni0. — Detroit-Toledo 
Trackage Rights——Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has further 
extended to April 12 the effective date of 
its order authorizing this road to operate 
passenger trains under a trackage rights 
agreement over the line of the New York 
Central from Toledo, Ohio, to Detroit, in 
lieu of the operation of such trains by the 
Pere Marquette on its line between the 
same points. (Previous item in Railway 
Age of December 8, 1945, page 956.) 


BEAUMONT, Sour LAKE & WESTERN.— 
Lease Amendment.—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for approval of an amendment to its lease 
of the properties of the Houston North 
Shore, to. give effect to the commission’s 
depreciation accounting requirements. Both 
roads are controlled by the Missouri Pa- 
cific. The transaction is expected to result 
in a yearly tax saving of approximately 
$18,000. 


Boston & MAINnE.—Refunding Building 
Mortgage.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $1,250,000 of 
4 per cent first mortgage bonds of the 
North Station Industrial Building, Inc., at 
Boston, Mass., covering property leased by 
it. These bonds, to be issued April 1 and 
maturing serially over a 15-year period, 
have been sold to the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. The proceeds are 
to be applied to the retirement at par of 
$1,292,000 of 5 per cent first mortgage 
bonds of the building company, due in 1962 
and now outstanding, which likewise are 
guaranteed by the Boston & Maine. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ox10.—Awards Equip- 
ment Trust—On March 7, the C. & O. 
awarded $1,750,000 of 13% per cent serial 
equipments to Halsey Stuart & Co. at 
99.612, an interest cost basis to the company 
of 1.198 per cent. The certificates, which 
will be dated March 15, 1946, and mature in 
10 equal annual installments of $175,000 
each, are to be issued to finance in part the 
purchase of 200 70-ton steel covered hopper 
cars and 500 50-ton steel hopper cars, to 
cost approximately $2,216,496. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHI0-PERE MARQUETTE. 
—Merger Plan—These two companies and 
the Alleghany Corporation, which controls 
the Chesapeake & Ohio through ownership 
of 7.92 per cent (606,634 shares) of its 
capital stock, have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve a plan 
whereby the Pere Marquette is to be 
merged into the C. & O. The transaction 
is to be accomplished by exchange of stock 
on the terms outlined in Railway Age of 
December 8, 1945, page 957, but is still 
subject to approval of stockholders. The 
C. & O. would issue 211,429.4 shares of 
new 3% per cent convertible preferred stock 
and an additional 312,272.2 shares of com- 
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mon to carry out the exchange, and the 
application includes a request for authority 
to issue such additional stock, and to as- 
sume liability for P. M. obligations out- 
standing. Annual savings of interest and 
other charges are expected to approximate 
$500,000, and a substantial reduction in the 
par value of outstanding capitalization is 
provided for. The C. & O. now holds 47.74 
per cent (313,900 shares) of P. M. common 
stock and 13,950 shares of that road’s 5 per 
cent preferred. 


DeLaAwarE & Hupson.—Exztension of 
Maturity—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad to extend to 
1971 the maturity date of $10,000,000 of Al- 
bany & Susquehanna first mortgage 314 per 
cent 40-year gold bonds, to bear interest at 
the rate of 234 per cent a year, payable 

‘semi-annually. The Delaware & Hudson 
Company has been authorized to guarantee 
the extended bonds. According to the di- 
vision report, the extension of the bonds 
will accomplish a refunding as of their 
maturity but will continue in effect the lien 
securing them. This transaction and oth- 
ers pending will leave the road with inter- 
est-bearing obligations totaling $41,752,400, 
as compared with $73,022,800 on December 
15, 1942, a reduction of $31,270,400. 


Erre.—Annual Report—In his annual re- 
port letter to the Erie’s stockholders, Rob- 
ert E. Woodruff, president, points out that 
while railroad freight rates remained sta- 
tionary throughout the war and 25 per cent 
lower than they were in 1921, railroad 
wage costs have increased 29 per cent, and 
material costs 24 per cent, since 1939, Fur- 
ther complicating the outlook, he states, is 
the fact that 14 non-operating labor unions 
have demanded an increase of 30 cents per 
hour in basic rates, while the operating 
unions are demanding a flat increase of 
$2.50 a day. 

In the face of higher wage and material 
costs, the Erie’s operating revenues dropped 
11 per cent—from $156,720,899 in 1944 to 
$139,491,426 in 1945. The percentage of re- 
turn earned upon the investment in road and 
equipment property was equal to 3 per cent. 
Comparing the same two years, operating 
expenses mounted 8.9 per cent from $109,- 
122,118 to $118,861, 130; of which the ex- 
pense for maintaining roadway and struc- 
tures increased 7.9 per cent or $1,286,836; 
equipment maintenance increased 20.7 per 
cent or $5,540,891; and transportation ex- 
pense 1.1 per cent or $629,197. Wages total- 
ling $64,489,980 were paid in 1945 and now 
represent 46.01 cents per dollar of income. 
Net income after all charges was $5,797,185, 
equivalent to $1.54 per common share 
against $7,660,157 or $2.30 per share in 
1944. The net income for the year repre- 
sents 4.1 per cent of gross income. 

Mr. Woodruff pointed out that the rail- 
road’s long and short term debt showed a 
further substantial reduction. On December 
21, 1941, the day preceding the Erie’s re- 
lease from bankruptcy, the long and short 
term debt was $299,000,000. On December 
31, 1945, it was $188,000,000, a reduction of 
$111,000,000 with consequent reduction in 
interest charges. Fixed interest charges 
amounted to $5,682,158 in 1945, or $8,864,- 
52 less than the last full year prior to re- 
Organization. With the refinancing accom- 
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plished during the past year, it is expected 
that charges will be under $5,000,000 in 
1946. The total of fixed charges and con- 
tingent interest will be less in 1946 than 
were the fixed charges alone in 1941 on the 
basis of the plan of reorganization. 

The report stated that during the year, 
46 new industries have been located on the 
Erie, which would produced an estimated 
annual revenue of $760,000. The great ma- 
jority of the plants which were built or ex- 
panded for war production will be retained 
by the present occupants for peacetime 
operations. 

The financial statistics for 1945 and 1944 


follow: 

1945 1944 
Operating revenues... $139,491,426 $156,720,899 
Operating expenses ... 118,861,130 109,122,118 


Taxes (federal, state 

SME TOCHED | 5 oi0.8 558s. 415,744 Cr. 24,015,419 
Income avail. for fixed 

ER chs 5 3 chaiee0%s 14,602,081 17,894,121 
Fixed charges ....... 5,682,158 5,978,963 
Times fixed charges 

Sn ene 250 2.99 
Contingent interest — 

Income Bonds ..... 2,265,827 2,282,951 
Net income (before 

preferred or common 

dividends) ........ 5,797,185 7,660,157 
Earnings per common 

MR oe he ete 1.54 2.30 
Total common - stock 

GVERCOOS. 25 oc ees s 2,455,793 2,455,793 

Great NorTHERN. — Refunding.—This 


company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $40,000,000 of series P general mort- 
gage gold bonds due in 1982, and $35,000,- 
000 of series Q due in 2010, the interest 
rates thereon to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. The proceeds and other 
funds are to be employed to retire on July 
1 the following outstanding general mort- 
gage gold bonds ; $30,000,000 of 35% per cent 
series L, due in 1970 and callable at 105%; 
$35,000,000 of 3% per cent series M, due 
in 1980 and callable at 10534; and $10,- 
000,000 of 3% per cent series K, due in 
196 and callable at 105%. The application 
indicated that the company might later 
apply for authority to issue other new 
bonds to provide funds for the retirement 
at the same time of the $25,000,000 of series 
K that would remain outstanding upon 
completion of the present trnsaction. 


New York CENTRAL.—Concerned in 
Disposition of Control of Wheeling & Lake 
Erie—The New York Central has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to intervene in the proceedings 
in which the application of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis for authority to ac- 
quire control of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie is under consideration (see. Railway 
Age of January 19, page 215), in order to 
protect its interest in existing joint rate 
and trackage rights agreements with the 
Wheeling. It also has asked that, if such 
authority be granted the Nickel Plate, it 
be on condition that the New York Cen- 
tral may secure trackage rights agree- 
ments to afford it access to certain coal 
mines, the Wheeling lines involved being 
those from Dillonvale to Unionvale, Adena 
to Neffs, and Adena to New Athens, all 
in Ohio. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 

March 12 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks.. 62.06 61.77 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 102.35 102.48 


49.93 
95.69 


News department continued on page 596 





Dividends Declared 


Akron Canton & Youngstown.—5% preferred, 
semi-annually, $2.50, payable April 1 to holders 
of record March 15. 

Little Miami.—Special, quarterly, 50¢; $4.30 
original stock, $1, both payable March 9 to holders 
of record February 25. . 

Maine Central.—6% prior preferred, 
$1.50, payable April 1 to holders o 
March 23. } 

Pittsburgh Fort Wayne & Chicago.—Common 
quarterly, $1.75, payable April 1 to holders of 


uarterly 
recor 


record March 11; and 7% preferred, quarterly, 
$1.75, payable April 2 to holders of record 
March 11. ; 

Southern; M. & O. Stock Trust.—Semi-annu- 
ally, $2.00, payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 15. 


Abandonments 





Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has re- 
opened for reargument the proceedings in 
which this company was authorized by 
Division 4, with Commissioner Porter dis- 
senting, to abandon a branch from Burch, 
Iowa, to Osceola, 53.15 miles, upon condi- 
tion that alternative service be maintained 
under trackage rights on a line of the 
Chicago Great Western substantially par- 
allel to the branch. (Previous item in Rail- 
way Age of January 12, page 170.) 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Joseph R. Grimes, whose promotion to 
assistant to the vice-president, traffic, of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of February 9, was born 
at Lincoln, Neb., on December 8, 1914. He 
entered railway service on May 7, 1932, as 
a clerk of the Burlington at Omaha, Neb., 
subsequently serving as stenographer, trac- 
ing clerk, tariff clerk and rate clerk, with 
the same headquarters. On February 16, 





Joseph R. Grimes 


1939, Mr. Grimes was advanced to chief 
clerk of the division freight office at Cas- 
per, Wyo., and in the same year he was 
further advanced to city freight agent, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo. In April, 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany 
Boston & Maine : 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.t... oo 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & 


Del., Lack. & 


Lehigh Valley 


New York Central 
New York, Chi. 
Pere Marquette 


Pitts. & Lake 
Wabash 


Central Eastern 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Central of New Jerseyt 
Chicago & Eastern IIl. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Long Island . 
Pennsylvania 


Reading 


udson 
Western ...... 
& St. L. 

er 


Region: 


System 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & 


Norfolk & Western 


Ohio 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Central of Georgiat 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 


_ Illinois Central <<" 


Yazoo & Miss. Vy. 
Louisville & Nashville 


Seaboard Air 


Southern ... 


Line* 


Northwestern Region: 


Chi. & North 


Chicago Great Western 
St. P. & Pac.f.. 
1 


Chi., Milw., 


Western....... 


Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.. 


Duluth, Missabe & I. R. 


Central Western Region: 


Altont 
Atch., Top. _* 
Gc Cas. 
Chi., Burl. & 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac.t 


Denver & R. 


S. Fe (incl. 
F.& P.& S. F.) 
Quincy 


G: Wat... 


Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines 


Union Pacific 


Southwestern Region: 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 
Missouri Pacifict 


Texas & Pacific 


St. Louis-San 


St. Louis-San 


Franciscof .... 


Fran. & Texas 


St. Louis Southw. Linest .... 


Texas & New Orleans 


* Report of receivers. 
+ Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Miles of 
road 
operated 


www ew 
© ONTNIWO OO 


PPPPAQGQM Ree HPH 
N Q 
che oO 
w mn 


9,781 


3,241 
3,241 
7,054 
7,056 
1,871 
1,882 
4,615 
4,616 

161 

159 
1,600 
1,600 
4,321 
4,331 


Train- 
miles 


150,802 
168,868 
326,167 
356,579 
385,158 
481,051 


290,247 
315,546 
300,963 
393,032 
776,395 
917,773 
251,356 
274,964 
323,092 
495,622 
3,194,461 
3,582,832 
602,415 
801,775 
345,401 
429,623 
97,072 
87,767 
649,195 
774,411 


2,084,933 
2,268,798 
173,729 


590, 488 


1,076,125 
1,052,434 
705,606 
727,963 


976,420 
1,132,230 
301,237 
370,346 
315,260 
272,885 
1,499,176 
1,641,419 
1,530,828 
1,644,968 
912,754 
925,293 
1,958,227 
2,110,170 


1,019,475 


969,740 


216,561 

277,604 
2,768,015 
3,531,571 
1,400,568 
1,450,586 
1,255,357 
1,410,170 

368,435 

455,495 
1,775,312 
2,192,630 
2,469,730 
3,168,038 


531,755 
852.442 
1,378,628 
1,693,685 
353,015 
435,704 
1,009,016 


865, "729 
1,176,723 


Locomotive-miles 
elias 





“Principal 
and 
helper 


164,240 
197,501 
341,843 
377,462 
537,746 
598,277 


351,246 
383,277 
342,963 
464,592 
823,353 
978,489 
261,722 
283,217 
351,087 
544,782 
3,434,087 
3,844,180 
615,954 
816,846 
355,547 
442,348 
98,704 
94,960 
678,037 
800,470 


2,566,716 
2,780,904 
202,811 
264,309 
191,412 


655, 729 


1,173,000 
1,134,908 
761,506 
782,129 


990,830 
1,149,071 
306,896 
379,509 
385,057 
343,396 
1,521,261 
1,658,018 
1,662,710 
1,789,927 
953,001 
978,192 
1,985,405 
2,154,095 


1,057,063 


3, 390, 704 


543,776 
884,448 
1,454,466 
1,777,830 
353,015 
435,704 
1,064,084 
1,192,756 
38,608 
37,078 
354,330 
528,774 
867,217 
1,179,736 


Light 


19,593 
41,932 
15,877 
19,161 
35,466 
57,836 


16,447 
19,186 


271,412 
285,642 
41,726 
56,189 


70, 061 
81,744 


590 
1,401 
159,360 
212,933 


‘ 


Road locos. on line 
ae EF 





Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 





Ai Serviceable 


Car-miles Ton-miles (thousands) 
. # 
Loaded Per Gross Net- 
(thou- cent excl. locos. rev. and 
sands) loaded &tenders_ non-rev. 
3,240 68.7 196,830 82,699 69 
4,199 67.9 262,076 112,745 69 
11,815 - 72:2 724,493 322,054 119 
13,395 68.9 856,519 379,881 139 
14,219 74.8 809,679 362,027 199 
17,674 69.7 1,062,636 463,448 214 
12,128 67.8 874,943 469,621 125 
13,218 68.1 920,214 480,096 129 
12,280 71.8 796,231 379,845 117 
15,500 67.6 1,030,350 477,024 149 
35,014 67.9 2,247,209 967,585 296 
42,312 67.9 2,712,994 1,202,631 328 
7,118 69.5 444,336 194,357 63 
8,197 67.6 525,159 233,354 67 
12,590 66.5 880,032 431,293 117 
20,316 61.7 1,434,281 671,120 155 
110,112 64.2 7,607,334 3,561,402 1,053 
128,612 64.8 8,845,706 4,163,226 112 
22,225 69.7 1,423,038 646,174 148 
31,104 69.4 1,987,716 913,721 178 
10,646 68.8 710,454 335,507 122 
14,130 69.8 932,718 450,606 147 
3,533 61.3 307,226 176,206 34 
3,504 65.6 292,817 171,343 si 
21.273 Ji 1,351,487 612,171 165 
27017 F234 1,717,274 809,424 177 
66,623 63.8 4,819,336 2,360,718 907 
74,069 66.0 5,227,967 2,587,735 938 
5,700 67.3 423,013 225,708 100 
8,091 62.8 591,826 294,515 123 
4,861 71.5 325,743 165,628 56 
7,843 63.0 545,248 255,230 75 
3.317 69.5 256,837 138,717 52 
3,785 64.8 299,305 162,034 62 
363 57.2 25,360 10,691 46 
363 56.1 25,990 10,717 47 
134,421 64.7 9,395,432 4,480,556 1,921 
160,407 64.7 11,109,518 5,297,665 2,013 
15,884 65.1 1,222,537 669,633 246 
18,180 64.1 1,363,002 722,259 279 
44,651 57.3 3,827,749 2,220,025 469 
44,438 57.6 3,786,822 2,141,642 461 
30,858 60.0 2,609,106 1,419,362 244 
32,069 60.2 2,675,623 1,445,817 285 
23,385 59.6 1,582,182 655,217 374 
31,338 60.8 2,153,166 941,342 406 
6,800 69.1 39,965 199,309 95 
8,686 69.3 572,310 266,868 91 
10,058 71.3 660,596 318,377 99 
9,751 75.5 610,060 296,699 103 
48,499 62.2 3,438,623 1,591,847 618 
61,083 64.4 4,234,392 2,005,707 636 
36,155 63.3 2,581,914 1,301,555 409 
41,804 65.6 2,923,465 1,493,595 416 
24,693 66.2 1,628,168 697,700 283 
26,671 68.4 1,747,967 783,945 301 
42,638 67.2 2,751,825 1,242,327 . 612 
46,981 69.7 2,988,580 1,380,810 609 
29,967 68.9 1,984,800 943,960 376 
32,907 71.0 2,177,820 1,020,117 362 
8,610 67.8 572,354 247,205 69 
8,570 72.4 550,233 250,007 66 
43,794 68.3 2,919,331 1,381,697 500 
55,236 68.9 3,653,049 1,747,721 514 
5,320 71.4 349,584 162,262 90 
5,807 69.2 395,325 190,215 96 
377 62.8 24,049 11,409 26 
364 65.2 23,167 11,573 22 
35,007 71.0 2,293,064 1,078,534 342 
45,519 70.6 3,032,276 1,447,323 422 
11,705 68.0 778,757 368,416 127 
10,920 65.5 743,105 347,794 119 
29,534 74.5 1,977,131 993,949 365 
39,720 73.6 2,655,280 1,335,190 387 
5,057 70.7 332,158 175,642 80 
7408 “79.2 470,425 224,525 74 
96,850 70.5 6,182,215 2,544,027 838 
126,220 66.6 8,284,596 3,419,995 912 
48,024 64.7 3,313,669 1,526,677 474 
54,197 67.6 3,695,631 1,767,721 502 
37,473 67.5 2,417,098 1,069,945 388 
41,740 68.6 2,701,475 1,221,941 387 
10,810 77.2 702,446 355,009 142 
16,076 77.4 1,029,398 520,802 173 
74,372 75.0 4,602,282 2,037,699 748 
94,200 70.7 5,994,846 2,615,275 783 
88,045 71.3 5,526,112 2,506,446 741 
118,302 69.8 7,681,619 3,874,774 843 
13,187 66.2 871,116 391,780 133 
22,608 61.5 1,550,142 697,264 159 
44,552 66.2 3,005,518 1,351,415 432 
58,861 67.9 3,929,591 1,825,748 463 
11,097 67.5 726,37 298,705 121 
15,025 68.5 970,433 411,207 135 
22,480 65.5 1,512,808 676,995 319 
26,457 67.9 1,735,971 796,181 323 
617 66.4 41,436 18,005 8 
547 74.4 34,611 14,519 8 
12,204 78.1 702,099 313,848 93 
18,633 70.9 1,168,638 534,458 112 
23,741 73.3 1,495,061 678,750 226 
30,711 65.3 2,065,242 914,000 257 
Commission. Subject to revision. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
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My S-: f ‘é 
Region, road, and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & PaOANy oo cne ces 
Boston & Maine ............ ; 
N. Y., New H. & ee any 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson ........ 


Grand Trunk Western ...... 
THIN WV ONOT: 655.05 Ae e-cietess 
New York Central ......... : 
New York, Chi. & St. L. ao 
Pete Marquette ...006 6.0005 
Pitts: & Lake Brie: ..... 6... 05: 
Wranaetercins csr seee nme 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio ........... 
Central of New Jerseyf ..... : 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... : 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... 
Ls ae foes ee ee ee 
Pennsylvania System ....... 


PREAH - 5.0553 wierits 064 a0 eer 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio ......... 
Norfolk & Western ......... 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line ......... 
Central of Georgiaf ......... 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ........ 


Illinois Central (incl, 


Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) ...... 
Louisville & Nashville ...... 


1 
Seaboard Air Line" ........ 


TS 7 a a 


Northwestern Region: 


Chi. & North Western....... 
Chicago Great Western ..... 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.t. 1 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R. ~~ 
Great Northern 0.4 5.00% 0.2... i 
Min., St. P. & S. St. M. ie 
Northern Pacific ........... 


Central Western Region: 


PGIONG «Se eau, SEM 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
G. C.& 


G. C&S. F.&P.&S F.) 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy ....... 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac.t ....... 

1 
Denver & R. G. Wn.t ...... 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines 


Wnilon Wace: «ec 48h, oe ss ¢ 


Southwestern Region: 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... 
Missouri Pacifict ........... 
Texas & Pacific ............ 
St. Louis-San Franciscot .... 
St. Louis-‘San Fran. & Texas 
St. Louis Southw. Linest ... 4 


Texas & New Orleans ...... 


—_. 


i ‘i 
Report of receivers, 


Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Home 


363 
298 


124,979 
119,593 


11,302 
13,342 


35,495 
39,432 
28,992 
32,532 


Foreign 


6,099 
6,852 
12,731 
11,299 
22,031 
22,202 


14,328 
17,854 


Total 


24,044 
24,635 


50,238 
53,602 
36,017 
39,017 
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Items for the Month of December, 1945, Compared with December, 1944 


G.t.m. per G.t.m. per 
train-hr. 
excl.locos. excl.locos. 


and 


tenders 


19,665 
21,508 


59,220 


43,490 
45,491 


31,341 
33,401 
35,673 
38,878 
38,343 
39,860 
29,238 
30,301 
21,581 
19,444 
37,825 
35,963 
31,603 
30,890 
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1943, he served as commercial agent at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and on September 
1, 1944, he was promoted to general agent, 
with headquarters at Chicago, the position 
he held at the time of his new appoint- 
ment. 


John A. Appleton, recently returned 
from overseas service in the Transporta- 
tion Corps of the United States Army, and 
formerly general manager of the Penn- 
sylvania’s New York zone, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president—operation, 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guy N. Curley, superintendent of the 
Farnham division of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Farnham, Que., has 
been appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager at Toronto, Ont., 
succeeding J. Russell Kimpton, whose 
promotion is announced elsewhere in these 
columns, 


Louis M. Stuart, whose promotion to 
assistant to the president of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 2, was born at Parsons, 
Kan., on January 6, 1894. He entered 





Louis M. Stuart 


railway service in July, 1909, as a stenog- 
rapher of the M-K-T, subsequently holding 
various minor positions at Parsons until 
October, 1916, when he was advanced to 
secretary to the general manager, with the 
same headquarters. In January, 1917, Mr. 
Stuart was appointed transportation clerk 
at Parsons, and in May, 1923, he was trans- 
ferred to Denison, Tex. He later became 
transportation inspector and merchandise 
supervisor until he was advanced to general 
merchandising agent, the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


A. P. McLure, for many years presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lancaster 
& Chester at Lancaster, S. C., and more 
recently vice-chairman of the board of 
directors, retired on January 1. Mr. Mc- 
Lure was born in 1868 and entered rail- 
roading in 1886, subsequently serving vari- 
ous roads for twelve years before joining 
the Lancaster & Chester as auditor in 1898. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 
Robert L. Holder, whose appointment 


as auditor disbursements of the Piedmont 
& Northern and the Durham & Southern, 
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with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., was 
announced in the February 2 issue of Rail- 


way Age, was born on February 19, 1899, 


at Durham, N. C. Mr. Holder began his 
railroad career there in 1911, as a clerk 
for the Southern. He subsequently be- 
came assistant cashier, and was promoted 





Robert L. Holder 


to cashier, with headquarters at Raleigh, 
N. C., in 1912. From 1913 to 1918, Mr. 
Holder was manager of the premium de- 
partment and factory cost accounting for 
the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company at 
Durham, after which he joined the Durham 
& Southern as a clerk, advancing succes- 
sively to bookkeeper in 1920, to chief clerk 
in 1924, and to assistant auditor and chief 
clerk in 1930. In 1931, he was appointed 
general bookkeeper and valuation account- 
ant for both the D. & S. and the P. & N. 
at Charlotte, advancing to chief clerk dis- 
bursements in 1943, which post he held 
until his promotion on January 1. 


Anthony Kane, formerly connected 
with the legal department of the Great 
Northern, and recently discharged from 
the armed forces, has returned to the rail- 
road and has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral counsel, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn. Mr. Kane was born at Delano, 
Minn., and is a graduate of the University 





Anthony Kane 


of Washington. In 1935 he began the 
practice of law with the legal firm of Kerr, 
McCord & Carey at Seattle, Wash., enter- 
ing railway service two years later as a 
member of the legal staff of the Great 
Northern, with the same headquarters. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 





In 1942 he was granted a leave of ab- 
sence to serve as executive officer of thie 
judge advocate general’s office at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and also as chief of the 
Military Personnel and Training division 
of that office. He was discharged from 
military service with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. / 


Robert H. Bierma, formerly commerce 
attorney of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and recently honorably discharged 
from the U. S. Navy, has been appointed 
assistant general solicitor of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Chicago. 


David I. Mackie, whose appointment 
as general counsel of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, with headquarters at 
New York, was announced in the March 
9 issue of Railway Age, was graduated 
from Williams College in 1926 and from 
Harvard Law School in 1929, being admit- 
ted to the bar of the State of New York 
in December of the same year. After en- 
gaging in the practice of corporation, real 
estate, and tax law, he became associated 
with the firm of Hardy, Stancliffe & Hardy 
at New York in June, 1944, subsequently 
handling proceedings incident to the mer- 





David I. Mackie 


ger of the American Car & Foundry Mo- 
tors Company with the Brill Corporation, 
which resulted in the ACF-Brill Motors 
Company. Mr. Mackie was appointed gen- 
eral solicitor of the D. L. & W. in March, 
1945, and continued in that position until 
his promotion on March 4. 


Arthur K. Marvin, whose appointment 
as land and tax agent of the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western, with headquarters 
at Paterson, N. J., was announced in the 
February 2 issue of Railway Age, was born 
at Stroudsburg, Pa., on August 1, 1901. 
He entered railroading there in 1918 as 
clerk to track supervisor for the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western, later trans- 
ferring to Butler, N. J., in 1920, and then 
joining the Erie in the same capacity at 
Paterson in 1926. In 1927, he took over 
the duties of chief clerk to track super- 
visor for the Northern of New Jersey 
(now part of the Erie) and the New Jer- 
sey & New York, as well as maintaining 
his position for the Erie. Mr. Marvin 
became engineering accountant for the Erie 
and the N. Y. S. & W. in 1930, and was 
appointed assistant chief clerk to division 
engineer for these companies in 1934. In 
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1940, he was named chief clerk to chief 
engineer for the New York, Susquehanna 
& Western, and he held this post at the 
time of his appointment as land and tax 
agent. 


OPERATING 


D. G. Kissick, assistant superintendent 
of the Port Arthur division of the Cana- 
dian National at Winnipeg, Man., has been 
transferred to Vancouver, B. C., succeed- 
ing F. Willcock, who has retired. 


John J. Boylan, superintendent of the 
Central Illinois division of the Railway 
Express Agency, has been appointed super- 
intendent of claims at Chicago, succeeding 
J. S. Smith, who has retired after 54 
years in express service. 


F. M. Hair, whose appointment as gen- 
eral superintendent transportation of the 
Southern at Knoxville, Tenn., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of March 2, 
was born at Blackville, S. C., on Septem- 
ber 4, 1886, and entered railroading there 
as a clerk in the freight office of the South- 
ern in July, 1904. After serving at various 
stations as a telegrapher, a yard clerk, and 
an agent, he was appointed dispatcher at 





F. M. Hair 


Charleston, S. C., in 1906, then promoted to 
chief dispatcher at Rock Hill ,S. C., in 
1910, later transferring to Charleston and 
to Charlotte, N. C. In June, 1920, he was 
named trainmaster at Charlotte, and in 
July, 1927, returned to Charleston as super- 
intendent, serving subsequently in that 
capacity at Columbia, S. C., Greensboro, 
N. C., and Knoxville, maintaining the lat- 
ter post until his recent promotion. 


C. K. Carter, Jr., superintendent for 
the Southern at Richmond, Va., has been 
transferred to the Washington division, 
with headquarters at Alexandria, Va., suc- 
ceeding W. H. DeButts, who retired on 
March 15 after more than 23 years of 
service. J. F. Beaver, trainmaster at 
Greensboro, N. C., has been named super- 
intendent at Richmond to succeed Mr. 
Carter. 


Frederick W. Okie, whose promotion 
to general manager, western lines, of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was reported in the Railway Age of 
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March 2, was born at Dayton, Ohio, on 
June 7, 1907, and is a graduate of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. He entered rail- 
way service on June 20, 1924, working dur- 
ing summer school vacations in the engi- 
neering department of the Southern. On 
July 1, 1929, he was appointed a student 
apprentice and one year later he was ad- 





Frederick W. Okie 


vanced to assistant trainmaster, with head- 
quarters at Oakdale, Tenn. On September 
1, 1933, Mr. Okie was promoted to train- 
master, with the same headquarters, and 
in 1936 he was transferred to Birmingham, 
Ala. On February 1, 1938, he was ad- 
vanced to division superintendent, working 
in this capacity on various divisions until 
1942 when he entered the armed services. 
He returned to the Southern on January 1 
of this year and shortly thereafter he was 
promoted to his new position at Cincinnati. 


William J. McWhorter, whose pro- 
motion to general manager of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tenn., was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 2, was born 
at McDaniels, Ga., on February 17, 1883, 
and entered railway service on July 15, 
1904, as a telegraph operator on the N. C. 
& St. L. In July, 1906, he was advanced 





William J. McWhorter 


to train dispatcher and in 1916 he was 
further advanced to chief dispatcher. From 
1918 to 1927 Mr. McWhorter served as 
trainmaster of the Atlantic division and 
as assistant superintendent of the Paducah 
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and Memphis division, with headquarters 
at Bruceton, Tenn. In August of the lat- 
ter year he was promoted to superintendent 
of the Nashville division, with headquarters 
at Nashville, and a short time later his 
jurisdiction was extended to include the 
Paducah and Memphis division and also 
the Paducah & Illinois railway. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1937, he was advanced to assistant 
general manager of the N. C. & St. L., and 
on March 14, 1945, he was appointed act- 
ing general manager, the position he held 
at the time of his new promotion. 


In the dining service department of the 
New York Central, I. L. Austin has been 
appointed superintendent of personnel, with 
headquarters at New York, and T. H. 
Byrne has been named assistant superin- 
tendent of personnel. 


J. Russell Kimpton, assistant to the 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Canadian Pacific, at Toronto, Ont., has 
been appointed general superintendent, 
Quebec district, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, Que., succeeding the late R. W. 
Scott. Guy N. Curley, superintendent of 
the Farnham division, at Farnham, Que., 
has been named to succeed Mr. Kimpton as 
assistant to the vice-president and general 
manager, while Alan C. MacDonald has 
been transferred from his post as superin- 
tendent of the Trenton division at Toronto 
to Farnham, succeeding Mr. Curley. 
Leonard R. Bangs, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Trenton division at Smith Falls, 
Ont., has been promoted to superintendent 
of that division, with headquarters at Tor- 
onto. J. B. MacPherson, recently a ma- 
jor in the Canadian Railway Operating 
Group, R. C. E., and formerly assistant 
superintendent of the London division, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent at 
Smith Falls, succeeding Mr. Bangs. 


John A. Rogers, assistant general man- 
ager, Central region, of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., 
has been appointed general manager and 
chief engineer of the Central Vermont (part 
of the Canadian National), at St. Albans, 
Vt., succeeding Roy D. Garner, who re- 
tired on March 8, because of illness, and 
whose death on March 9 is reported else- 
where in these columns. R. C. Johnston, 
general superintendent, Southern Ontario 
district, of the Canadian National at Tor- 
onto, has been appointed assistant general 
manager there, succeeding Mr. Rogers. 
W. E. Robinson, general superintendent, 
Northern Ontario district, at North Bay, 
Ont., has been transferred to succeed Mr. 
Johnston, while W. H. Kyle, superintend- 
ent, Montreal terminals and St. Jerome 
divisions, at Montreal, Que., has been ad- 
vanced to succeed Mr. Robinson at North 
Bay. R. Hayes, superintendent of the 
Ottawa division at Ottawa, Ont., has been 
transferred to Montreal, succeeding Mr. 
Kyle, and W. J. Hotrum, superintendent 
of the Capreol division at Capreol, Ont., 
has been transferred to Ottawa, succeed- 
ing Mr. Hayes. J. R. Carr, superintend- 
ent of terminals, Black Rock, N. Y., has 
been appointed superintendent at Capreol, 
succeeding Mr.\Hotrum, while J. H. Stev- 
enson, assistant superintendent at London, 
Ont., has been promoted to succeed Mr. 
Carr at Black Rock. 
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© To increase the capacity of some of its older locomotives, 
a railroad found that the installation of The Franklin System 
of Steam Distribution would produce the drawbar horsepower 
shown on the chart above. 

The alternative, involving higher steam pressure, 
would necessitate a new boiler, frame and running gear. Even 
then, the drawbar horsepower, with piston valves, would be 
substantially less than with The Franklin System. 

You too may find that the answer to today’s demand. 
for greater power and speed is The Franklin System of 
Steam Distribution. 
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TRAFFIC 


William A. Riggs, formerly a lieu- 
tenant in the United States Navy, has been 
appointed industrial geologist of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, N. C. 


John A. Martin, whose appointment as 
assistant to freight traffic manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md., was announced in the Jan- 
uary 26 Railway Age, was born on October 





John A. Martin 


31, 1890, at Hagerstown, Md., and entered 
railroad service in 1910 with the Western 
Maryland at Hagerstown. He joined the 
B. & O. in 1917 as a freight claim in- 
vestigator, becoming a rate clerk in the 
freight traffic department, general freight 
office, in 1920, and transferring to the of- 
fice of the vice-president in 1926. He was 
advanced to chief clerk to vice-president in 
1934, then transferred to the post of chief 
clerk to freight traffic manager in 1941. 
Later that year, Mr. Martin was appointed 
assistant general freight agent at Balti- 
more, which position he held until his re- 
cent advancement. 


David W. Sargent, Jr., who was re- 
cently honorably discharged from the U. 
S. Marine Corps, has been appointed an 
industrial agent of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 


R. C. Courtney, district freight and 
passenger agent of the Southern, at Little 
Rock, Ark., has been promoted to division 
freight agent, with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Harold F. Balte, district 
freight agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
advanced to district freight and passenger 
agent at Little Rock, succeeding Mr. Court- 
ney. Paul E. Flury, commercial agent, 
has been promoted to district freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at Cincinnati, 
replacing Mr. Balte. 


R. R. Spangenberg, whose promotion 
to general passenger agent of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of February 16, was born at St. Louis 
on December 5, 1903, and entered railway 
service on November 7, 1918, as a mess- 
enger on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, part of the New York 
Central System, at St. Louis. From 1919 
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to 1926 Mr. Spangenberg served consecu- 


tively as station passenger agent, passenger 


agent and city passenger agent, with the 
same headquarters, and on January 1, 
1927, he was promoted to district pass- 
enger agent, also at St. Louis. On June 1, 





R. R. Spangenberg 


1928, he was advanced to general agent, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex., and 
on December 1, 1931, he was transferred 
to Dallas, Tex. On July 1, 1937, Mr. 
Spangenberg was promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent at St. Louis, the 
position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


H. C. Carson, general passenger agent 
of the New York Central, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has been appointed gen- 
eral passenger traffic manager there, suc- 
ceeding A. W. Foellger, whose retire- 
ment was announced in the March 9 Rail- 
way Age. §. W. Bone has been named 
general passenger agent to succeed Mr. 
Carson. 


James C. McGohan, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant freight traffic manager 


* 


“ 


of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md., was announced in the 
January 26 issue of Railway Age, was born 
on March 2, 1902, at Elizaville, Ky.,. and 


’ began his career in railroading in 1918 as 


a yard clerk for the B. & O. at Middle- 
town, Ohio. Later that year he was pro- 
moted to assistant cashier there, and sub- 
sequently advanced to rate clerk at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in 1921, then to commerce 
agent in 1927, and to assistant general 
freight agent in 1932, both at Cincinnati. 





James C. McGohan 


Mr. McGohan became general freight agent 
at Baltimore in 1937, continuing in that 
position until his promotion in January. 


Charles Fendrych, division passenger 
agent of the New York Central with head- 
quarters at Albany, N. Y., has been ad- 
vanced to general passenger agent of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie (part of the New 
York Central System), with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding Edwin E. 
Smith, who retired on March 1 after 53 


* 
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years of service. T. R. Ruth, division 
passenger agent at Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been transferred to succeed Mr. Fendrych 
at Albany. T. E. Smith has been appoint- 
ed division passenger agent at Syracuse, 
succeeding Mr. Ruth. 


H. H. Wentzel, general agent of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, at De- 
troit, Mich., has been promoted to assist- 
ant general freight agent, with the same 
headquarters. H. J. Furness has been 
appointed general agent at Detroit, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wentzel. The position of 
general freight agent at the Detroit office 
has been abolished. 


Paul D. Freer, whose retirement as 
freight traffic manager of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md., was reported in the January 26 issue 
of Railway Age, was born in Newark, N. 
J., and entered railway service in 1891 as 
a stenographer for the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific, joining the B. 
& O. in that capacity in 1892, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. He served 
in various clerical capacities there and at 
St. Louis, Mo., until 1913, when he was 
appointed division freight agent of the 





Paul D. Freer 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton (now part 
of the B. & O.) at Dayton, Ohio, trans- 
ferring to Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1915, in the 
joint service of the C. H. & D. and the 
B. & O. Southwestern (part of B. & O.), 
then transferring again to Cincinnati in 
1916. Mr. Freer was advanced to assist- 
ant general freight agent of the B. & O. 
at Cincinnati in 1919, then to general freight 
agent there in 1920, and to freight traffic 
manager, Southwestern region, in 1932. 
In 1933, he was promoted to freight traffic 
manager, the position from which he retired 
in January. 


L. A. Moore, formerly division pass- 
enger agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
at Ft. Worth, Tex., who has recently been 
discharged from the armed forces, has 
returned to the Katy and has been pro- 
moted to general agent, freight depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Chicago. Gil- 
bert J. White, division freight agent at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been advanced to 
general agent, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal. 
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ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


L. R. Lamport, whose promotion to 
engineer of maintenance on the Chicago 
& North Western, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of March 9, was born in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 29, 1899, and was graduated from 
the University of Illinois in 1923. He 





L. R. Lamport 


entered railway service between terms of 
school in June, 1920, as a rodman on the 
North Western at Chadron, Neb., later 
serving during summer vacations and after 
graduation as tapeman, rodman, instrument- 
man and-inspector. In March, 1925, he 
went with the Illinois Central, as a rodman 
on location and maintenance, and in Sep- 
tember, 1927, he returned to the North 
Western as an engineering accountant at 
Chicago. Mr. Lamport was promoted to 
assistant engineer on the Galena division 
in November, 1928, and in September, 1937, 
he was appointed supervisor of work equip- 
mént, with headquarters as before at Chi- 
cago. On April 1, 1940, he was promoted 
to division engineer of the Northern Iowa 
and Sioux City divisions with headquarters 
at Sioux City, Iowa, and on December 1, 
1940, he was transferred to the Galena 
division at Chicago. In March, 1943, he 
was advanced to assistant to the chief 
engineer, the position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


R. E. Copper, acting chief engineer of 
the Peoria & Pekin Union, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, with headquarters 
as before at Peoria, IIl., succeeding E. H. 
Thornberry, who has retired. 


W. W. Gwathmey, Jr., regional engi- 
neer of the Eastern region of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., has been appointed engineer of 
construction there, succeeding Richard 
Mather, who has retired after 34 years of 
service. J. W. Jones, senior assistant 
engineer - at Baltimore, succeeds Mr. 
Gwathmey as regional engineer there. 


F. J. Bishop, whose appointment as 
chief engineer of the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown, with headquarters at Akron, 
Ohio, was announced in the March 2 issue 
of Railway Age, was born at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., on May 27, 1894, and was 
graduated from the University of Michigan, 
(B. S. in civil engineering). He entered 


railway service in 1917 with the Lake 
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Superior & Ishpeming as assistant engi- 
neer, then joined the Ann Arbor in 1922 
as assistant chief engineer, advancing to 
engineer maintenance of way and then to 
chief engineer. He went with the Toledo 
Terminal Railroad in 1927, serving as engi- 
neer, signaling, bridges and buildings until 
1933, when he was appointed engineer 
maintenance of way. Mr. Bishop held the 
latter post until his appointment as chief 
engineer of the Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town, effective on February 18. 


E. C. Vandenburgh, whose promotion 
to chief engineer of the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was reported in the Railway Age of March 
9, was born in Audubon, Iowa, on March 
26, 1887, and was graduated from Iowa 
State College in 1908. He entered rail- 
way service on July 1, 1908, as. a chainman 
in the Engineering department of the 
North Western, later serving as a rodman, 
draftsman and instrumentman on location, 
construction and maintenance. On October 
7, 1912, he was transferred to the signal 
department as an inspector and a year 
later he was advanced to chief draftsman 
in the same department. From July 11, 


1914, to January 1, 1916, Mr. Vandenburgh 





E. C. Vandenburgh 


served as assistant engineer on construc- 
tion, returning to the signal department 
as assistant engineer on the latter date. 
Two years later he was appointed assistant 
general bridge inspector, which position he 
retained until April 7, 1924, when he was 
promoted to supervisor of bridges and 
buildings of the Madison division, with 
headquarters at Madison, Wis. On May 
1, 1931, he was advanced to division engi- 
neer of the Northern Iowa and Sioux City 
divisions, with headquarters at Sioux City, 
Iowa, and on April 1, 1940, he was further 
advanced #0 engineer of maintenance at 
Chicago, the position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


Lewis A. McAllister, whose appoint-' 
ment to mechanical engineer of the Alton, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 2, was born 
at Great Falls, Mont., on March 20, 1903, 
and is a graduate of Purdue University. 
He entered railway service on July 1, 1926, 
as a special apprentice on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, at Min- 
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neapolis, Minn., and two years later he was 
transferred to Milwaukee, Wis. For a 
short time Mr. McAllister left the rail- 
road to serve in the employ of the A. O. 
Smith Corporation at Milwaukee. He re- 
turned to the Milwaukee on February 1, 
1930, as a mechanical inspector in charge 
of a dynamometer car, resigning to accept 
his new position with the Alton. 


Alden B. Lawson, whose appointment 
as mechanical engineer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md., was announced in the Railway Age 
of January 26, was born in Somerset Coun- 
ty, Md., on December 16, 1887, and entered 


Alden B. Lawson 


railroading in 1909 as a junior engineering 
draftsman for the B. & O. He was pro- 
moted to engineering draftsman in the lo- 
comotive department in 1910, and trans- 
ferred to the passenger car department in 
1918, where he became leading engineering 
draftsman, in charge of design and develop- 
ment, in 1919. In 1927, Mr. Lawson was 
advanced to assistant engineer, passenger 
car department, in charge of design and 
development, and in 1942, chief engineering 
draftsman in charge of design and develop- 


=e 


ment of locomotives, freight and passenger 
equipment cars and shops. His promotion 
to mechanical engineer became effective on 
January 1. 


John T. Daley, master mechanic of the 
Alton and Southern, has been promoted to 
superintendent of motive power, with head- 
quarters as -before at East St. Louis, III, 
succeeding J. W. Coulter, who has re- 
tired after more than 40 years of service. 
H. E. Wagner, master car builder, has 
been advanced to superintendent of the 
car department. The positions of master 
mechanic and master car builder have been 
abolished. 


SPECIAL 


Byron S. Harvey, Jr., whose election 
to the presidency of Fred Harvey, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of March 2, was born at 
Chicago on February 25, 1903, and received 


Byron S. Harvey, Jr. 


his higher education at Stanford Univer- 
sity. He began his business career in 1927 
by working in the wholesale division of a 
Chicago department store and later as a 
salesman. In 1928 he went with the Harvey 


Originally one of the B. & O.’s Colonial diners, built in 1923, this diner has been 


modernized by the railroad to the cocktail room type. 


It has been given Dalite 


window blinds, colorful side wall paneling and carpeting, plus fluorescént lighting 
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organization as a retail sales clerk of the 
drug store in Chicago’s Union Station. 
A short time later he was advanced to 
buyer of men’s furnishings, eventually be- 
coming merchandising manager of the 
company’s commercial division. In 1936 
Mr. Harvey was elected a vice-president 
in charge of retail sales, sales promotion 
and advertising, the position he held at 
the time of his election to the presidency, 


E. Mason Brown, whose promotion to 
chief special agent of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., 
was reported in the Railway Age of March 
2, was born at Jackson, Tenn., on March 


~, 


E. Mason Brown 


21, 1908, and entered railway service on 
June 1, 1926, as a clerk on the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern (now the G. M. & O.) 
at Jackson. On November 1, 1931, he was 
promoted to special agent in the special 
agent’s department, with the same _head- 
quarters, and in September, 1940, he enter- 
ed the armed forces, being discharged on 
December 19, 1945, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He later returned to the 
G. M. & O., and was then advanced to 
his new position. 


OBITUARY 


Roy D. Garner, general manager and 
chief engineer of the Central Vermont (part 
of the Canadian National), with headquar- 
ters at St. Albans, Vt., died on March 9, 
having resigned a few days previously, due 
to ill health. His retirement became effec- 
tive on March 8, completing a railway 
career of more than 40 years. 


Shelton Pitney, co-trustee of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, whose death at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., was announced in the Jan- 
uary 19 issue of Railway Age, was born 
there on March 29, 1893, and was grad- 
uated from Princeton (A. B., 1914) and 
from Harvard Law School in 1917. Mr. 
Pitney served overseas in World War I 
as a captain in the field artillery, then 
resumed civil life with the firm of Cravath 
& Henderson, New York. He became 4 
partner in the Newark, N. J., firm now 
known as Pitney; Hardin, Ward & Bren- 
nan in 1922, In December, 1939, Mr. 
Pitney and W. P. Gardner were appoint- 
ed trustees of the Central of New Jersey. 
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with today’s fast-moving railroad progress. 1. Positive compression seal absolutely stops blow-by. 
2. One piece construction, non-breakable alloy sealing 


member, and HUNT-SPILLER GUN IRON with all the 
strength and simplicity of a plain ring. 
Tension cast, into the ring. This important 3. Up to 10 per cent more driving power per gallon of 


feature, together with the superior weoar- fuel because of better compression. 


resisting qualities of HUNT-SPILLER GUN 4, Positive economies in lubricant consumption. 
IRON, are reasons why these rings meet 5: Vege cnighin Site 


Diesel operating conditions better than nepaont 
ony aeak 9 6. Increased availability — less frequent overhaul. 


Large stocks of all 
sizes always ready 
for prompt ship- 
ment. Watch us 
perform. Address 
inquiries to Double 
Seal Ring Co., 
P.O. Box 566, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


DUN ESPILLEN WizE. CORPORATION 


March 16, 1946 
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J... for main line high speed 


. . at hand-operated switches 
with ““UNION’”’ Switch Stands 


Any good switch stand is ruggedly built, designed for 
maximum clearance between train and switch parts, 
and fully enclosed against weather and dirt. But, 
“Union” T-20 and T-21 Switch Stands go much farther 
than that. These switch stands provide protection 
equivalent to that of interlocked switches. 


-_ Their rack and crank assembly, or driving mechanism, 
is so designed that it positively holds the switch operat- 
ing rod at the end of the stroke for either the normal or 
reverse position of the switch. 


They incorporate a standard lock rod which mechanically 
locks the switch in its normal position—can be with- 
drawn from locking position only by lifting the lever 
out of the latch stand—cannot be affected by thrust 


forces of passing car wheels. 


Their point detector continuously checks to determine 
that the switch points have not been damaged and are 
correctly positioned. 


They have a self-contained circuit controller which is 
operated by the locking and the point detector; and 
governs the signal indications accordingly. 


T-20 and T-21 Switch Stands are identical, except that 
the latter includes a built-in target-drive assembly. 
Parts are interchangeable and reversible for right or 
left hand applications. For complete details, write for 


Bulletin 156. 














| train movements 






HSE 


,.« AF spring switches with “U IQ! ”7 
Mechanical Facing Point 






QCKS 


To safeguard the movement of main line traffic at high speed over 

spring switches, specify “Union” S-20 or S-21 Mechanical Facing 

Point Locks. With these locks, facing point moves may be made 
4 without reduction in speed or decrease in safety. 


For facing point moves, the “Union” Mechanical Facing Point 
Lock prevents opening of the points in case of a broken spring in a 
spring head rod, or failure of the operating rod; and guards against 


the shifting of points under trains. 


| The signal governing facing point traffic is controlled through the 
circuit controller of the lock mechanism. This controller checks that 
the switch is correctly positioned and locked; and, through the point 
detector, continuously checks that the switch points are in the 


ac correct position and have not been damaged. 


The S-20 and S-21 Mechanical Facing Point Locks are identical, 


except that the latter has a built-in target drive mechanism. Our 





nearest district office will be glad to provide full information. 
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Class I Steam Railways appears on next left-hand page 


Table of Operating Revenues and Expenses, 








RACOR. 


REGISTERED 











For greatest strength 


® 8 8 
and easier switch operation 
The use of Racor's patented Switch Clips WITH VERTICAL RODS eliminate the damag- 


ing effects of switch rod strain and flexing under load or throw — reduce customary re- 
placement of parts necessary where horizontal rods are used — permit easy and eco- 
nomical switch operation and assure maximum resistance against rolling points. 


Racor Type "M" No. | VERTICAL ROD and Type "MF" VERTICAL FRONT ROD are 
positive protection against switch failures. 


<RACOR pioneers IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURE OF 


\/ 

‘oy DEPTH HARDENED CROSSINGS SAMSON SWITCH POINTS 
AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS VERTICAL SWITCH RODS 
MANGANESE STEEL GUARD RAIL REVERSIBLE MANGANESE STEEL CROSSINGS 


World's most complete line of Track Specialties 


Write “Joday for your copy of our new 


and complete TRACK SPECIALTIES CATALOG 


Ramapo Ajax DIVISION 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE COMPANY / 
332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 





Ramapo's greater experience and facilities are ready to serve you. 


Only Ramapo has plants from coast to coast to expedite America's Railroad needs. 













































































Item 
Miles of road operated at close of 


Equalization 
All other 
Maintenance of equipment 

Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance and major 
repairs 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization 
All other 
Traffic 
Transportation—Rail line 
Transportation—Water line 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 
Railway operating expenses§.. 
Net revenue from railway cnevetions 
Railway tax accruals 
Pay-roll taxes > 
Federal income taxes} .......... 
All other taxes 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance . 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 
Net railway operating income. 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
cent) 





* Decrease, deficit, 


projects, $593,884,938; 





604 


United 
Item oe 
Miles of road operated at close of 1945 
coca okie ce eaee waa vs.oo be 227,857 
Revenues: 
EE ee nee ree $401,255,844 
RE ES ere 161,133,501 
ERE oa Orato on sl ul ipa dale Baa 13,375,613 
SEAR ar ee 8,046,440 
All other operating revenues...... 29,879,965 
Railway operating revenues..... 613,691,363 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 185,734,066 
ee a ae 10,985,635 
ES ee eee 13,379,102 
Deferred maintenance ...... 6,882,360 
Amortization of defense projects 57,348,289 
ree *7,841,062 
SRS os ea cv 104,979,742 
Maintenance of equipment ...... 462,817,406 
NR le og. die Sw 17,479,962 
} oS ares *28,008 
Deferred maintenance and major 
SEI ros-a's)> te Saba doas es << 3,378,423 
Amortization of defense projects 336, 692, 646 
I NS a ceca *60, 584 
| OL See ere 105,354, 967 
UE et i chat os ict ies % 13,610,095 
Transportation—Rail line ....... 269,610,000 
Transportation—Water line ..... 14,368 
Miscellaneous operations ........ 11,370,395 
oo CA Ser te 20,174,466 
Railway operating expenses.... 963,330,796 
Net revenue from railway operations *349,639,433 
Railway tax accruals .............. *325,707,179 
a ON Se een 18,692,130 
Federal income taxest .......... *361,580,112 
oe a eee 17,180,803 
ailway operating income...... *23,932,254 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ...... 8,439,504 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance..... 4,530,114 
Net railway operating income... *36, 901,872 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
cent) 157.0 


1 RTE Ss eee a ne 228,473 
Revenues: 

DR Ror Se ont ie os Wn Oe $6,533,868,763 

eS ee ee ce hiewk «..+ 1,716,378,492 

ESS i er rae are E 129,571,450 

See eee 143,968,565 

All other operating revenues...... 378,561,903 
Railway operating expensest... 8,902,349,173 

Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 1,411,345,491 
OS ETS 118, 846, 449 
Ng aS ee eee My. 632, 706 
Deferred maintenance ......... 3,531,160 
Amortization of defense projects 115,716,722 


1,145,618,454 
2,147,428, 122 
215,389,896 
*132,261 


1,852,750 
709,381,057 
1,220,936,680 
144,136,415 
3,015,634,529 


5165 
122,193,280 
211,045,109 

7,051,799,111 
1,850,550,062 
825,361,630 
230,527,017 
307,333,867 
287,500,746 
1,025,188,432 
131,355,697 
43,610,669 
850,222,066 


9 


79.2 


or other reverse items. 
t Includes income tax, surtax, and excess-profits tax. 
¢ Railway operating revenues are after deduction of $47,904,467 for the twelve months ended with December 1945 and $46, 569,868 for the twelve 
months ended with December 1944 to create a reserve for land grant deductions in dispute. 
§ A number of carriers included in their accounts for the period charges to operating expenses in excess of normal accrual 
tax accruals as a result of the shortened period of amortization of defense projects. 
road, $90,576,147; 


equipment, 


States Eastern 
——— 
1944 1945 
228, $33 55,976 
$555,809,572 $154,645,296 
146,412,111 68,349,346 
14,403,771 4,556,592 
10,593,671 933,091 
29,638,537 12, 740, 584 
756,857,662 241,224,909 
112,229,530 69,026,242 
10,697,474 4,400,921 
9,224,725 4,587,925 
3,026,230 554,131 
2,383,119 23; 419, 274 
*4,177,887 *2 466,341 
91,075,869 38,530,332 
135,642,013 209, 758, 218 
18,029,360 6, ‘971, 014 
*5,928 F. 
1,751,784 211,262 
16,516,376 158,888,355 
35,808 29,418 
99,314,613 44,053,260 
12,990,476 4,901,825 
267,100,289 115,042,954 
*2,700 at Eee 
10,482,447 4,306,876 
17,426,649 8,468,784 
555 368, 704 411,504,901 
200,988,958 *170,279,992 
111,356,585  *144, oe. 794 
19,122,011 3,804 
62,722,102 *157, 303, "547 
29,512,472 5,217, 7049 
89,632,373 *26,078,198 
11,232,491 3,871,333 
5,428,317 2,148,852 
72,971,565 *32,098,383 
73.4 170.6 


FOR TWELVE MONTHS 


228,692 


$6,998,614,850 
1,790,305,287 
130,245,806 
143,852,586 
373,771,283 
9,436,789,812 


1,263,291,759 
108,389,704 


coenneibis 
1,587,484,858 
214,765,714 
*28,237 


539,724 
171,098,530 
1,201,109,127 
136,744,340 
2,973,906, 978 


119,294,558 
201,337,398 
6,282,062,685 
3,154,727,127 
1,846,043,127 
230,988,364 
1,303,895,495 
311,159,268 
1,308,684,000 
152,013,713 
50,343,132 
1,106,327,155 


66.6 


$503,308,791; 


ENDED WITH DECEMBER, 


56,002 


$2,404,531,608 
704,240,747 


3,355, 901; 732 


501,057,393 
51,532,788 
7,398,626 
5586 
31,300,300 
410,773,093 
839,515,700 
90,101,821 
*64,979 


165,712 
241,858,243 
507,454,903 

51,471,123 
1,313,948,054 


44,852,390 
86,077,154 
2,836,921,814 
518,979,918 


151,535,243 
95,620,977 
*65,771,478 
121,683,744 
367,446,675 
55,952,601 
21,685,471 
289,808,603 


84.5 


Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1945 AND 1944 















District Southern District ™” estern District 
me Ste lend o SS an —~ 
1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
56,018 43,280 43,334 128,601 129,181 
$201,539,322 $84,824,012 $104,559,789 $161,786,536 $249,710,461 
58,221,587 25,881,238 29,581,805 66,902,917 58,608,719 
4,829,081 2,294,987 2,598,748 6,524,034 6,975,942 
2,210,283 058,727 1,679,568 6,154,622 6,703,820 
12,428,037 4,388,131 5,297,264 12,751,250 11,913,236 
279,228,310 118 "347,095 143,717,174 254,119,359 333,912,178 
46,703,449 38,930,191 16,762,889 77,777,633 48,763,192 
5,225,285 1,942,904 1,846,469 4,641,810 3,625,720 
4,329,787 1,454,424 1,823,224 7,336,753 3.071714 
1,075,147 es Rt eae 1,578,529 1,951,083 
634.177. 13,327,331 418,198 20,601,684 1,330,744 
1,105,238  *2°998,266 *3,991,486 2,376,455 *1'291,639 
34,333,815 20,454,098 16,666,484 45,995,312 40,075,579 
52,293,836 105,423,752 26,366,600 147,635,436 56,981,577 
7;598,697 3,984,302 3,597,735 6,924,646 6,832,928 
*2'719 *10,409 470 "*22) 508 #739 
19,813 a 843,701 1,731,971 
5,284,487 79,929,980 3,834,009 97,874,311 7,397,880 
12,060 889 2,483 *90,891 265 
39,381,498 19,195,530 18,934,843 42,106,177 40,998,272 
5,331,666 2,379,796 2,237,551 6,328,474 5,421,259 
117,038,667 44,449,506 45,478,614 110,117,540 104,583,008 
a SG RD OES 14,368 *2'700 
3,962,353 1,586,641 1,584,163 5,476,876 4,935,931 
7,326,214 4,190,750 3,476,642 7,514,932 6,623,793 
232,656,185 196,960,636 95,906,459 354,865,259 227,306,068 
46,572,125  *78,613,541 47,810,715 *100,745,900 106,606,118 
25,762,791  *69,076,816 28,921,003 *112,428,569 56,672,791 
7°376,988 3,153,096 3,297,917 '755,230 7,947,106 
1/584.817. *76,065,077 21,006,229 *128,311,488 40,131,056 
16,300,986 3,835,165 4,616,857 8,127,689 8,594,629 
20,809,334  *9,536,725 18,889,712 11,682,669 49,933,327 
4,137,089 *1,042,690 352,465 5,610,861 6,742,937 
2,396,120 606,964 397,496 1,774,298 - 2,634,701 
14:276,125 *9,100,999 18,139,751 4,297,510 40,555,689 
83.3 166.4 66.7 139.6 68.1 
1945 AND 1944 
56,081 43,328 43,371 129,143 129,240 
$2,666,021,795$1,229,031,810 $1,325, 844, 646 $2,900,305,345 $3,006,748,409 
"800,493 314,384,218 352,289,463 697,753,527 714,215,331 
43,700,512 22,346,729 23,588,067 62,891,636 62,957,227 
45,202,610 20,637,906 21,360,054 $4,103,114 77,289,922 
160,740,142 52,983,469 53,541,189 162,009,687 159,489,952 
3,639,465,552 1,639,384.132 1,776,623,419 3,907,063,309 4,020,700,841 
483,461,798 256,712,268 215,206,994 653,575,830 564,622,967 
47,736,660 19,211,125 17,838,114 48,102,536 42,814,930 
9,480,442 3,283,396 3,962,100 16,950,684 12°847,761 
643,289 4,749,700 iene *1/271,126 *1'729,489 
6,309,583 21,829,354 3,576,169 62,587,068 10,064,460 
419,291,824 207,638,693 189,830,611 527,206,668 500,625,305 
659,551,638 428,629,179 299,813,474 879,283,243 628,119,746 
90;758,384 43,522,644 42,970,750 ‘81,765,431 81,036,580 
*7,377 *77 337 *12,726 10,055 *8,134 
35,250 ee eee *636,422 504,474 
56,344,987 161,693,585 43,254,682 305,829,229 71,498,861 
512,420,394 221,166,827 213,600,768 492,314,950 475,087,965 
49,839,537 26,999,361 24,796,822 65,665,931 62,107,981 
1,315,709,007 506,555,692 503,124,099 1,195, 1130, 783 1,155,073, $872 
42,754,750 18,454,316 19,230,236 58,886,574 57,309,572 
81,594,241 41,291,955 38,914,494 83,676,000 30,828,663 
2,632,910,971 1,278;642,771 1,101,086,119 2,936,234,526 2,548,065,595 
1,006,554,581 360,741,361 675,537,300 970,828,783 1,472,635,246 
534,576,569 191,538,150 431,049,243 482,290,237 880,417,315 
97,069,642 39,838,300 40,069,718 95,067,740 93,849,004 
297'690°556 95,330,758 330,943,736 277,774,587 675,261,203 
139'816,371 56,369,092 60,035,789 109,447,910 111,307,108 
471,978,012 169:203°211 244'488,057 488,538,546 592,217,931 
64,145,890  *3,802,853 5,714,034 79,205,949 82,153,789 
22'946.538 4,936,214 5,091,375 16,988,984 22°305 219 
384,885,584 168,069,850 233,682,648 392,343,613 487,758,923 
72.3 78.0 62.0 75.2 63.4 


Subject 


The amounts reported were as follows: 
tax credit, $433,867,450. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


to revision. 


sand credits to railway 
Amortization of defense 
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Adjustment Board Decisions 


The National Railroad Adjustment 
Board has rendered its decision in 21 cases 
involving disputes between various rail- 
ways and labor organizations representing 
their employees. In Award No. 10683, 
Docket No. 19302, Curtis W. Roll, Ref- 
eree, the Order of Railway Conductors 
protested against the establishment by the 
Alton of a class of employees known as 
ticket collectors whose duties were to col- 
lect tickets under the supervision of the 
regular conductor. Notwithstanding the 
fact that both the trainmen’s contract and 
the conductors’ contract contained rates of 
pay for ticket collectors and the further 
fact that such positions had been assigned 
for short periods of time in the suburban 
territory between Chicago and Joliet, IIl., 
the referee found that since such employees 
were not in use immediately prior to the 
carrier’s attempt to establish such a posi- 
tion for the relief of regular passenger 
conductors on through trains, such a class 
of employees did not exist and that the 
work assigned these men should have been 
assigned to qualified passenger conductors 
and paid for at the higher passenger con- 
ductors’ rates. A dissent to the referee’s 
decision was filed by the carrier members 
of the board, 

The claim of a yard foreman for one 

day’s pay at yard rates plus three hours 
overtime because a yard helper was used 
as a foreman on a work train at Boston, 
Mass., when the complainant, a qualified 
foreman, was available, was denied. The 
record shows that the foreman was offered 
one of three vacancies available on the 
first trick of the day in question, which he 
refused, desiring to work one of the other 
assignments instead. When the crew dis- 
patcher refused to place him on any other 
job, the complaining foreman returned to 
his home, declining to ‘work at any job 
other than the one of his choice. Referee 
Curtis W. Roll, in his opinion, stated that 
the “seniority rights of Yard Foreman R. 
T. Elwell did not extend to the point of 
entitling him, as a matter of right, to select 
and demand that he be assigned to a par- 
ticular assignment of work, under the par- 
ticular facts and circumstances presented 
by this record. Some discretion must of 
necessity be vested in management in the 
operation of its property. Yard Foreman 
Elwell was entitled to be assigned for work, 
and was offered an assignment, with rate 
of pay commensurate with the one he had 
selected. He refused to work the assign- 
ment offered. Having thus refused he must 
suffer the consequences of his own con- 
duct.” Boston & Maine vs. B. of R. T., 
Award No. 10686, Docket No. 19619. 

In 13 Seaboard Air Line cases no referee 
was required. In an O. R. C.-B. of R. T. 
case (Award No. 10620, Docket No. 6396), 
employees on a Jacksonville-Miami passen- 
ger run which hauled 1. c. 1. in passenger 
equipment, and which involved no extra 
labor by the train crew, were awarded 
mixed-train rates of pay instead of straight 
Passenger rates for a period from June 2 
to November 16, 1937. The company had 








put in this service with the apparent ac- 
quiescence of employees to attract business 
which it could not otherwise have secured, 
and it cancelled the service and lost the 








business as soon as employees began put- 
ting in time tickets for the higher rate of 
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Railway Co. pays only .82 

per month for replacement 

parts on BAKER (RACTORS 

in 88 months continuous 
service 
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Baker Tractor towing a long 
train of loaded trailers in rail- 
road freight terminal. 











@ On purchasing new handling equipment, a midwestern 
railroad reviewed the service record of two previously acquired 
Baker Tractors. The record showed that in 7 years and 4 months 
of continuous service, the total cost for replacement parts was 
$144.70—an average of only 82¢ per month per truck! This 
case history is typical of many in our files. 


Sturdy construction and high standards of engineering design 
of Baker Electric-Powered Trucks and Tractors result in long 
life, low maintenance, and trouble-free continuous service. 
Other advantages are exceptionally low power costs, quiet and 
dependable operation, smooth acceleration, ease and positive- 
ness of controls, maximum safety. 


Consult your nearest Baker Representative to help you plan 
maximum efficiency for your material handling operations. 
Or write us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company — 


2172 W. 25th STREET * CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: 
Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 























Oo” Member: Electric Industrial Truck Association 
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pay, to which the Adjustment Board ap- 
parently believes they were entitled under 
a literal interpretation of existing agree- 
ments. 

An O. R. C. claim (Award No. 10621, 
Docket No. 9562)—that a crew working 
local freight in one direction and through 
freight in the other should be paid the local 
rate in both directions—has been denied, 
In another O. R. C. case a conductor, sus- 
pended for 15 days in connection with a 
derailment, has been awarded pay for the 
period of his suspension (Award No. 10622, 
Docket No. 9563). 


In Award No. 10623, Docket No. 9739, 
the O. R. C. claimed four days’ pay for a 
conductor at work train rates because he 
was released from furnishing “train crew 
flag protection” for a steam derrick work- 
ing on the main track, the derrick for four 
days subsequent to its initial operation hay- 
ing been assigned to a work train operating 
in the immediate vicinity and the crew of 
that train providing the necessary protec- 
tion. The claim was denied. 

A freight crew claiming pay for an ex- 
press run which was handled by an extra 
passenger crew has had its claim denied 
ina B. of R. T. case (Award No. 10624, 
Docket No. 13648). 

In an O. R. C. case (Award No. 10625, 
Docket No. 20240) a conductor claimed an 
extra day at the yard rate because, in order 
to get his train into the clear in the yard, 
he was required to pull through one yard 
track which was normally kept clear as a 
running track and to back into another. 
The Board denied the claim. In Award No. 
10626, Docket No. 20241, the O. R. C. 
claimed payment at through freight rates 
for a trip of 160 mi. from Hermitage (Rich- 
mond), Va., to Raleigh, N. C., because of 
turning at Alberta, Va., and returning to 
Hermitage due to failure of one unit of a 
Diesel-electric locomotive, in addition to 
100 mi. paid for turning. For the round- 
trip of 130.4-mi. (65.2-mi. each way) the 
claimant was paid two minimum days each, 
the O. R. C. claiming that he should have 
been paid 130 mi. for the going trip as he 
was originally called to make a trip to 
Raleigh. The claim was denied. 

Another O. R. C. case involved the place- 
ment, at the request of a military officer, 
of a baggage car in a troop train on a 
track other than the one on which the re- 
mainder of the train was placed so that 
the baggage car could be unloaded easily 
by motor trucks. By special agreement 
troop trains in this territory were handled 
by through freight crews at rates of pay 
applicable to through freight trains. For 
the work in setting this baggage car over 
to another track the crew claimed and was 
awarded pay at local freight rates. (Award 
No. 10627, Docket No. 20242). 

In Award No. 10628, Docket No. 20244, 
the O. R. C. claimed pay for an additional 
150 miles at passenger rates on each of! 
four trips between Hamlet, N. C., and 
Fendale, S. C., via McBee, N. C., due to 
the crews of extra passenger trains operat- 
ing over the old East Carolina seniority 
district. The case was remanded to the 
parties to the dispute with instructions to 
reach an agreement as to whether the East 
Carolina seniority district extra board at 
Hamlet is maintained to cover all passen- 
ger service vacancies, both regular and un- 
assigned, or just vacancies on regular pas 
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senger service. In a final O. R. C. case, 
which was sustained, a crew claimed an 
additional minimum day at local freight 
rates for being required to shove another 
train, going in the opposite direction, over 
a hill within yard limits at a station where 
the claimant crew was performing other 
switching. (Award No. 10630, Docket No. 


In two cases involving discipline assessed 
by the management for responsibility in 
connection with accidents, such discipline 
consisting of fifteen days’ suspension, the 
first division denied the claims of the B. 
of R. T. and upheld the carrier. (Award 
Nos. 10634 and 10636, Docket Nos. 6447 
and 7049.) In Award No. 10637, Docket 
No. 12302, the B. of R. T. sought addi- 
tional payment of a minimum day at local 
freight rates for a lap-back trip which was 
made by the conductor and engine crew 
(who were paid), but not by two brake- 
men, who were relieved at the point of re- 
turn. The lap-back trip was occasioned 
by an engine failure on a passenger train 
and the consequent necessity of exchang- 
ing engines with the local and a second 
passenger train to enable the disabled train 
to resume its trip. The carrier successfully 
contended that the entire crew had been 
relieved at the “lap-back” point and that 
the conductor and engine crew then started 
a new trip which, under the agreements, 
did not require the services of the two 
trainmen. 


In Award No. 10657, Docket No. 19497, 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe vs. B. of L. E., 
the employees claimed a minimum day’s pay 
of 100 miles for doubling two hills, in lieu 
of allowance of 44 mi., which was added 
to the 72 actual mi. made, as paid by the 
carrier, basing their claim on the conten- 
tion that a double was equivalent to a “lap- 
back” trip. The board directed that the 
dispute be disposed of by allowing 44 mi. 
for the double as contended by the carrier, 
but directed that it be added to other mile- 
age paid for on the trip, in. this case a 
minimum day of 100 mi. instead of being 
added to 72 actual mi. as paid by the 
carrier. 


In Lehigh Valley vs. O. R. C. (Award 
No. 10672, Docket No. 19951), the board 
denied the claim of a yard foreman for an 
additional day’s pay at yard rates for each 
day on which he was required to couple 
air hose and test the air brakes of cars, 
at points where car inspectors were em- 
ployed. Another case involving the same 
disputants (Award No. 10671, Docket No. 
20272) resulted in a finding directing the 
carrier to reinstate a conductor with com- 
pensation from the date of his dismissal. 
The conductor was discharged for his re- 
sponsibility in connection with a derailment 
of cars in his train, it being alleged that 
his inspection of the train was faulty. The 
board held that under the circumstances 
he had made the best possible inspection 
and it was unable to find where the car- 
tier had successfully proved that the con- 
ductor had violated any of the carrier’s 
rules. 


Included in the recent decisions of the 
board were three disputes between the 
Maine Central and the B. of L. F. and E. 
In Award No. 10648, Docket No. 19426, 





A unique fork truck to load and 
unload highway trucks in less time 
at lower cost. 


Clark Tructractor has from its birth in 1917 pioneered 
new methods of material handling. As its postwar product 
it introduces the Clark Trucloader, substituting for manual 
labor, a light compact fork truck to load and unload high- 
way trucks in a few minutes, making more efficient all 
trucking operations. 


1000 Ib. capacity 
Gas or Battery Powered 






TRUCLOADER 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET ON CLARK TRUCLOADER METHOD 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 












Referee Sidney St. F. Thaxter held that 
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the engine crew regularly assigned to train AN rs) THER 


2/B-12 be paid for 100 mi. helper service 
for pushing train BR-2 from Bangor, Me., 
to Northern Maine Junction, which trip 
was a part of their normal trip to Rigby, 
Me. At Northern Maine Junction the 
crew of 2/B-12 picked up a train and con- 
tinued to Rigby as required by their normal 
assignment. The carrier contended and 
the employees admitted that the excess 
tonnage in train BR-2 could have been f GALLONS ) 
given train 2/B-12 for movement to North- [ dj 
ern Maine Junction, 5.64 mi., and there set M E T E R E D ‘e 00 9 0: 
out and picked up by BR-2. However, ST 
since the tonnage was handled in one train L f Q U j D 

for convenience of the carrier and to avoid 


delay, the referee held that the resulting A Cc Cc Oo U | Ti hy G 


excess-tonnage train should have been as- 
sisted by a switch engine as specifically 

provided in the contract, which engine S Y $s is E M S 
was engaged in other work, rather than 
by a road train moving in the same direc- for ACCURATE 
tion and able to perform the work. Neletolll hal (cs 


In Award No. 10681, Docket No. 19572, (eo) a of oh V1 8) 
Curtis W. Roll, referee, the board granted 
an additional day’s pay to a locomotive CONSUMPTION 
fireman who was required to fire a steam OF FUEL OIL 
ditcher in lieu of the regular maintenance- 
of-way department employee who failed 
to report for duty. Under a special agree- | 
ment between the union and the railway, | 
a qualified locomotive engineer and fire- e 
man were required on the unit in question,| gccurate check of fuel oil, lube oil or other valuable. 
although another agreement with the main-| r@ilroad liquids. For maintaining perpetual inven- — 
tenance-of-way employees required the} tories and cost records, and for providing a check on == 
carrier also to use one of their class of| tax-free fuel, this system provides dependable and ~) 
employees as a fireman. Since there wasS| uniform records. / igang 
work for only one fireman, the actual task | [ : 
of firing the machine was performed by | 


th i -of- loyee. When| 
the maintenance-of-way employee. When . Ss PRINTED DELIVERY SLIPS 


the latter did not report for duty and no 
other qualified employee from his depart- 
ment could be made available, the locomo- 
tive fireman was asked to fire the ditcher, 
for which task he was being paid although assists in maintaining efficiency 
normally there was no work for him to do and keeping good railroad 
on this assignment. Upon completion of equipment rolling economically. 
his day's: work he requested pay for pro- Bowser meter-printed delivery 
tecting his assignment which was granted, 4 ¥ y slips provide space for other 
and an additional day’s pay for working at ro inf ti Rveiiate ta cot 
it on the grounds that in firing the ditcher, & arsnnugetRguee vere 

for which he was already being paid, he containing as many as eight 
was performing work outside his normal 
assignment. 


In Award No. 10682, Docket No. 19573, 
Referee Curtis W. Roll denied the claim 
pect yt ingen pelligagtteong . COST RECORDS OF FUEL CONSUMPTION CONTRIBUTE TO 
Waterville, Me., to protect work as hostler, ECONOMY IN THE OPERATION OF DIESEL EQUIPMENT 
while a spare fireman who was second Your Bowser special railway representative will gladly explain how 
out, but not qualified as hostler, was used other operators use Bowser equipment to effect economy in their op- 
on an extra freight train called 30 min. | erations. Write for Catalog of Bowser Equipment for Railroad Liquids. 
before complainant was required to report | 
for duty as a hostler. In this case the 
referee held that the carrier was within its 
rights in holding the complainant to pro- 
tect a vacancy for which it knew there was 
no other qualified man available, subject 
to contract provisions which required the 
railway to make good on loss in earnings 
resulting from holding him off his regular 
turn. It was further held that the com- 
plaining fireman was not entitled to the 
$8.95 he would have earned had he been 
used in his turn, in addition to his earn- 
ings as hostler, and that, since the latter 
amounted to $15.29 which was more than 
he would have been paid had he not been | 


so held, no additional compensation was | or 
due. | BOWSER, INC. ¢« 1321 CREIGHTON AVE. « FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


RECORD FUEL LOADINGS 


The Bowser Accounting System 


copies for permanent records of 
fuel consumption. 
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